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USDA Officials Say Corn Disposition to Be Slow 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Top responsible | 
Officials of the U.S. Department of | 
Agriculture told Feedstuffs this week 
that disposition of corn into the mar- 
ket under the terms available under 
the feed grain bill will not be made 
in any volume which will cause vio- 
lent fluctuations in the corn market. | 


These officials say that when, as 
and if they sell corn into the market 
to compensate for costs of the newer | 


higher price support program, it will ; 


be gradual between this time and the 
beginning of new crop year Oct. 1. 

Also, a responsible person said 
USDA would not redeem for cash 
corn acreage cutback certificates 
which are turned into the govern- 
ment and that all the redemptions 
will be made in kind. 

It is understood that USDA has 
no authority to issue cash payments 
in advance of marketing grain repre- 


sented by farmer participation, al- | 
though statements have been made | 


Protein Variation | 
In Sorghum Poses | 
Problem for Mills 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A de- | 
cline in average protein level of 
grain sorghum along with the wide 
variation in its protein content 
throughout the major producing 
states is posing a real problem for 
producers, grain marketing firms, 
feed manufacturers and dealers, and 
livestock and poultry feeders, accord- 
ing to Dr. Robert W. Schoeff, ex- 
tension specialist in formula feeds, 
Kansas State University. 

Agronomists say many factors are 
contributing to this change in pro- 
tein content of grain sorghum. Rain- 
fall and other weather factors, ferti- 
lization, type of soil, stage of matur- 
ity and varieties all have been men- 
tioned. Research data are not avail- 

(Turn to PROTEIN, 


New Mills 
Feed Facilities Set 


MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills 
this week announced plans for three 
new formula feed milling and dis- 
tribution centers in eastern USS. 
areas. This brings to six the number 
of new feed centers announced in 
that region in the past 15 months. 

The announcement was made by | 
E. E. Woolley, company vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
feed division. 

The three newest feed milling and 
distribution facilities will be at Pal- 

(Turn to GENERAL MILLS, page 97) 


page 96) 


1961 ANALYSIS TABLE 
IN THIS ISSUE 


Feedstuffs’ 1961 Feed Analysis 


Table, copyrighted by Charles H. Hub- | 


bell, Chicago, feed consultant, 
pears on pages 42-43 of this issue. 

Reprints of this table and the notes 
which accompany it may be obtained 
from Reader Service Department, 
Feedstuffs, P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 
40, Minn. The price for single copies 
is 20¢. The price on orders of three 
to five copies is 10¢ each and in 
quantities of 10 or more the price is 
5¢ each. Colleges and experiment sta- 
tions will be furnished a reasonable 
number of reprints for their own use 
free of charge on request. 


ap- 


Production School 
Outlines Objectives, 


Including Research 


KANSAS CITY—Feed Production 
School, Inc., took a major stride for- 
ward this week when the directors 
adopted formally a list of purposes 
and objectives. 

At a special meeting in Kansas 
City March 28, the board approved a 
nine-point program which, when 
carried out, will establish definitions 
and standards, stimulate and coordi- 
nate research into feed technology 
problems, set up a permanent feed 
technology library and raise money 
from the industry for further re- 
search and the accomplishment of all 
the objectives. 

(Turn to SCHOOL, page 8) 
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to the effect that payment will be 
advanced to producers in cash. (Also 
see accompanying story on feed grain 


program provisions.) Congress has 
not authorized funds for such ex- 
penditures. 


This reporter was told that certifi- 
cates turned into the government 
will be redeemed only in kind. (The 
USDA “‘fact sheet” said that CCC 
would act as marketing agent for 
the farmer and advance him cash.) 

The certificates will be made out 
in terms of dollars and are negotia- 


ble. It is understood that a partici- 
pating farmer could sell a certificate 
to a nearby elevator, for example, 
and obtain cash or grain. The eleva- 
tor might pay above or below the 
face value, depending on what it 
thought grain might be worth when 
the certificate was turned in for re- 
demption or sold to someone else. It 
is expected that there will be specu- 
lation in certificates. 

Comments on the program came 
to this reporter voluntarily from of- 

(Turn to CORN, 93) 
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Trade Misgivings Over New Feed Program 
Push Downward on Nearly All Ingredients 


By FRED E. TUNKS 
Feedstuffs Staff 


Misgivings about the intentions of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
in carrying out the provisions of the 
new emergency feed grain bill 
brought great influences down upon 
a much cooler ingredient market. 


But for the notable exception of 
soybean meal, ingredient prices 
dropped limply. This situation, ac- 


cording to comments collected from 
feed and ingredient men around the 
country, is primarily a result of fears 
of government sales of corn. 


This week, too late to beat the 
slide, Dr. Willard Cochrane, chief 
economic advisor to Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Freeman, said USDA plans 
to market only enough surplus grain 
to keep corn prices at the present 
to INGREDIENTS, 93) 


(Turn page 


USDA Spells Out Feed Grain Plan Details 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has issued an 
official “fact sheet’’ on the objectives, 
the principles and the administrative 


details of the 1961 emergency feed 
grain program. 


It is believed that spelling out of 
the program’s provisions, signed into 
law last week by President Ken- 
nedy, will help erase at least some 
of the apparent attendant confusion 
within the grain and feed industry. 

USDA, it seems, is aware of the 
confusion created by the “New Fron- 
tier” plan. Said Orville L. Freeman, 


secretary of agriculture, at Omaha 
last week: “I believe that the great- 
est danger to the success of this pro- 
gram would be a general lack of 
understanding of the way it works 
” (See accompanying story.) 
The following is a summary of 
what USDA says the new feed grain 
program is all about: 
OBJECTIVES — Purposes 
program are as follows: 
1. To increase farm income. 
2. To prevent further buildup of 
the feed grain surplus and reduce it 
(Turn to DETAILS, 98) 
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page 


Mississippi Company 
Organized for Volume 


Grain Purchasing 
FOREST, MISS.—Mid-South Grain 


Co., Inc., has been organized here 
for volume purchasing of corn and 
other grain. Purpose of the tenta- 


tively named group is to’ purchase | 
grains coming down the Mississippi | 


River by barge to be cleaned and 
stored in grain bins which the newly 
formed company proposes to build 
in Vicksburg. 

H. F. McCarty, Jr., of 
chairman of the group 


Magee, is 
which _in- 


cludes poultry operators making feed. | 


Stockholders already in the corpo- 
(Turn to MISSISSIPPI, page 96) 


Broiler Egg Set Up 
27% Over Year Ago 


SALISBURY, MD.— The national 
broiler egg set continues to skyrock- 
et: each week a new record is set. 

Hatcherymen in the 22 important 
broiler producing states last week set 
61,967,000 eggs. This was 2% above 
the previous week and 27% above the 

(Turn to BROILERS, page 96) 


Spencer Kellogg 
Sales, Earnings Up 


BUFFALO — Increased sales and 
earnings have been reported by Spen- 
cer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., for the 
quarter and for the first half year 
ended Feb. 25. 

Earnings in the second quarter of 
the current fiscal year were 23¢ per 
share, substantially over the 9¢ per 

(Turn to EARNINGS, page 96) 


Pigs on Steel Mesh 
Outgain Pigs on 


Concrete, Illinois Says 


URBANA, ILL.—A University of 
Illinois swine researcher reported this 
week that a series of 14 tests showed 
that pigs on steel mesh made 19.5% 
faster gains than pigs on concrete 
floors. 

Speaking before the Illinois Swine 
Day audience, Dr. A. H. Jensen said 
that the test involved 728 pigs 
weaned at two to three weeks of age. 
All pigs, regardless of flooring, re- 
ceived the same rations and experi- 

(Turn to PIGS, page 96) 
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WHAT 
What it has done up to now can be read in the daily quotations, but its longer- 
range effect is a tough one to dope out, as almost anyone in the grain busi- 
ness will tell you. One astute market analyst was observed in Washington 
describing a thorough “if the farmers do this, then this will happen” evalua- 
tion to another interested citizen. He seemed quite confident that a rea- 
sonably accurate guess could be made on corn market trends. However, a 
couple of hours later he reported that his thinking had taken “a 180-degree 
turn.” 

v v 

A PROJECT OF IMPORTANCE to the entire feed industry has been 
undertaken by Feed Production School, Inc., sponsor of the annual produc- 
tion school in Kansas City. This is the preparation of definitions which, it 
is hoped, will iead to uniform terminology when referring to finished feeds, 
feeds in process and processing functions. A Production School committee 
has drawn up some tentative definitions. And now industry-wide participa- 
tion in the project is being sought. And, it may be noted, those who help 
with the final definitions will be rewarded in a material way. 

The Production School has announced a feed industry definitions contest 
in connection with the 1961 school. A $10 certificate, redeemable on the 
cost of Production School attendance this year, will be awarded to anyone 
who submits a definition that is adopted by the committee. (Details of the 
contest and some sample definitions will be found on page 10.) 


v v 

THE PROBLEM OF GETTING Food and Drug Administration clear- 
ance on combinations of drugs under food additive regulations frequently is 
complicated by the fact that different drug manufacturers are involved in 
many cases and cooperative research programs can’t always be worked out. 
A possible solution to such situations was suggested by an FDA official. 
“Why not ask the Department of Agriculture to conduct the necessary studies 
to obtain combination clearances?” he asked. If studies of this kind are 
necessary, and individual companies can’t justify the expense of obtaining 
data to help sell another’s product, USDA could logically step in to fulfill 
its role of assisting agriculture through its research facilities, he observed. 


CONTRACT PRODUCTION is not now decried nearly so much as it 
once was, although there still are, of course, many strong independent pro- 
ducers in the poultry field. Speaking of contract production, a couple of 
recent comments are of some interest. 

A livestock farmer in one breath was rapping integration and contract- 
ing in the animal and poultry area. In the next breath, he was telling how 
he was turning over some of his land to contract production of a vegetable 
crop because of a good and guaranteed return. 

Some feed manufacturers have got into contract or strictly their own 
egg production because of bad debts, taking over part or all of an operation 
in order to recover some of their money and also maintain their feed busi- 
ness. Some of the producers who have gone on a contract basis after owing 
the feed company a good deal are said to be very pleased with the set-up. 
They get out from under much of the risk, get a fairly good return if they 
do a good job and are able to work on payment of past-due feed bills. 


v ~ 
FRESHMAN CONGRESSMAN RALPH BEERMANN (R., Neb.), who 
is well known in the industry as a prominent alfalfa dehydrator when he’s 
(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 9°) 


How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


week and for the month of March. Business this week was reported as 
being mostly “unchanged” to “somewhat improved.” As March came to an 
end, the month’s tally sheet looked just as “spotty” as the week. Some 
manufacturers were well pleased with the month and others were dis- 


appointed. 


Chick, turkey and swine starters were the bright spots in business 
this week. Cattle feeds were moving well due to contracts favorable to the 


buyer. 


Soybean meal price advances averaged $3.60 a ton. However, corn and 
millfeeds were on the weak side. There was the feeling among some ingred- 
ient men that the effect of the government feed grain bill on corn prices 
was also being felt in other ingredients. 

The wholesale feedstuff price index advanced 0.7 point during the week 
to 82.7. 1.7 points above a year earlier. The feed-grain index dropped 2.3 
points to 60.4 compared with 67.4 a year earlier. The hog-corn ratio, based 
on Chicago prices, was 15.6 this week, up 0.4 from last week. This figure 
compared with 13.5 a year earlier. (Feed markets in detail on pages 94-95.) 


Northwest 


Feed business in the Northwest 
ranged from the slow side to good 
this week. The month of March was 
ending with equally as variable rec- 
ords as the week. Some manufactur- 
ers said the month would be slightly 
under a year ago while others said 
the month would be ahead of a year 
earlier. 

There was some uneasiness among 
the feed men over the effects of the 
feed grain bill passed by Congress. 
It was felt by some that driving the 
price of corn down through the threat 
or actual dumping of CCC corn on 
the market would cause farmers to 
feed the corn rather than complete 
feeds. Ingredient men felt that the 
grain bill was responsible for an easy 
trend in millfeeds. 

Beef, dairy and turkey feeds were 
moving well in this area. One manu- 
facturer reported that egg mash busi- 
ness was disappointing since hatch 
figures on egg-type chickens had 
scared many people out of the egg 
market. 

Prices were expected to be un- 
changed to up slightly due to the in- 
crease in soybean meal prices. How- 
ever, some felt that the down trend 
in corn and millfeed prices might 
nearly even out the ingredient prices. 


Southwest 


For the past several weeks formula 
feed business in the Southwest has 
been reported as slightly better with 
a note of optimism being expressed 
for the ensuing week. That same situ- 
ation still exists. The mills are gen- 
erally running five days this week 
but some did not fill out the week’s 
run until late in the week. Backlogs 
of orders for next week are scarce. 

Hog feed sales are proving to be 
one of the best lines this week with 
pig starter business also improving 
but not up to expectations. 

In some areas mixers were ex- 
pressing disappointment in the prog- 
ress of spring poultry business. Start- 
er feeds in turkey, poultry and swine 
were making up a good portion of the 
running time at most mills. Mixers 
are still shipping cattle feed on old 
bookings, however, volume is slowing 
up some and new bookings were slow. 

Ingredient prices were mixed with 
protein meals steady to stronger and 
millfeeds extremely weak. The weak 
corn market coupled with poor mill- 
feed demand and a reasonably heavy 
flour run were the dominant causes 
of the lower millfeed market. 


Northeast 


March sales of formula feeds ended 
on a higher note. Although slight 


gains were made each week the 
month as a whole was a keen dis- 
appointment to the trade, and turn- 
over was about 8% below year-ago 
levels. 

It is apparent that a major shift 
in the trade’s sales pattern to dairy 
concentrates is in the making. Al- 
though there was a slight trend to 
complete dairy feeds, the emphasis 
remained on concentrates to mix 
with grains on the farm. 

One spokesman said although the 
new trend is hard on the big mixers’ 
tonnage now, it is likely to spread 
sales more evenly over the calendar 
and they may wind up the year with 


Southeast 


Formula feed business is reported 
as being about unchanged. With the 
great number of broilers on feed, nat- 
urally the poultry feed business has 
to be reported as being very good. 
However, with the increased prices of 
feed ingredients and broilers selling 
at 16¢ lb., f.o.b. the farms, growers 
are lucky to come out on a break 
even basis. 

Since the government action on 
selling surplus corn with good sup- 
plies already on hand and slow de- 
mand, corn prices dropped the first 
three days of this week 7¢ bu., mak- 
ing the delivered price to middle 
Georgia $1.26 bu. 

Many feed mills have changed 
their formulas and are utilizing more 
cottonseed meal in their dairy feeds 
in the place of soybean meul as it can 
be bought about $14 per ton cheaper. 
As a result cottonseed meal prices 
advanced as much as $3 per ton this 
week. Loaded cars of soybean meal 
at southeastern producing mills are 
offered $2 to $3 per ton cheaper for 
quick shipment. The $5 drop in citrus 
pulp last week did not stimulate any 
greater movement due to the larger 
dealer stocks. Many believe it will 
be another two to three weeks before 
shipments improve. It is reported 
that there is some citrus pulp being 
offered at $32.50 f.o.b. Florida pro- 
ducing mills; however, it is reported 
to be of a very inferior quality. 


South Central 


Some feed mill officials see a few 
signs of an improvement in their 
business from the dull rate of the 
last few weeks. The gains are slight 
and are not taken as an indication 
that an important upturn is under- 
way. They attribute a good share of 
the gains to a small rush of clean-up 
orders on cattle feed bookings due 
to expire at month end. 

Hog feed volume is being main- 
tained at much the same pace, while 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 99) 
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Look for the answer first from Peter Hand Research 


MEET 


Wiley Akins—Vice Pres. and Gen. 
Mgr.— Was pres. of two important 
feed mfg. assns. 25 years’ manage- 
ment experience in the feed industry. 


Dr. Myron W. Pasvogel—V. P., 
Dir. Research, Poultry Div.—Exper. in 
poultry, feed industries. Former Dir. 
Poultry Science Dept., U. of Ariz 


Richard W. Kerley — Coordinator 
of Sales, Production and Procurement 


Degree in general agriculture. 12 

years experience in the feed industr 
y 


Dr. R. A. Rasmussen—V.P., Re- 
search Director, Animal Div.—Served 
on faculty of 3 universities. Degrees 
in biochemistry and nutrition. 


John R. Linsmer— Dir. Tech. Serv- 
ices—Groad. U. of Ill. College of Agri- 
culture. More thon 12 years’ exper. in 
all phases of feed formulation. 


Gerald J. Anderson —Tech. Serv- 
ices—M. S. degree in poultry nutrition. 
Wos research technician at U. of Idaho 


ond nutr t in feed industry 


Dr. Heino Naelapaa— Coord. Spec. 
ond Prod.—Was dir. of res. and nutr. 
in U.S. firms and abroad. Ph.D. nutr 
and physiology, Bonn U., Germany. 


Richard W. Kelley — Tech. Serv- 
ices—Was reseorch asst. at U. of Mo. 
ond at Kansas State. Master's degree 
in animal nutr., U. of Missouri. 


Problem solving session—A Peter Hand 
customer (right) meets with Dr. Rasmussen for 
evaluation of his formulas and to discuss a palat- 


YOUR FEED SPECIALISTS PETER HAND! 


ability problem. Standing by is Harry White, 
Peter Hand Sales Mgr., with more than 20 years’ 
experience in the feed and pharmaceutical fields. 


They help solve your feed problems additional cost! 


No other supplier of vitamin premixes offers you the services of a 
more highly-qualified staff of feed experts than does Peter Hand. 
Whether you are a large or small manufacturer, they will be happy 
to work with you or your nutritionists on all types of feed problems. 
HERE ARE SOME SERVICES WE OFFER USERS OF OUR VITAMIN PREMIXES: 


@ Provide, evaluate and consult on 
formulas for all kinds of feeds. 


@ Suggest most practical choice of in- 
gredients based on nutritive value, 
relative cost and availability. 


@ IBM computor serv. on feed formulas. 
@ Provide microscopy service. 


@ Help solve pelleting and palatability 


problems. 


feed products. 


@ Carefully laboratory check the qual- 
ity of ingredients in feed formulas 
and aid in the development of new 


formulas and new feed additives 


| 
@ Report results on performance of 
| 
| 
| 
| 


gained under practical conditions at 
our research farm. 


@ Advise on state and federal regula- 
tions, assist on marketing problems. 


PETER HAND 


1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois 


PETER HAND “RED TAPE” SAVES YOU TIME, TROUBLE 
) AND MONEY Peter Hand assays every ingredient used in every 
premix. After samples are taken, containers are 
b> sealed with a distinctive red tape. This red tape cannot be removed 
until the assay verifies quality. 


Please send me information on Peter Hand premixes, 
vitamins and valuable services to feed manufacturers. 


Name Title 


Company 


Address. 


FOUNDATION 


130 Howell Street, Dallas 7, Texas 


7 
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Convention Probe Provides 


Sample of CSS Grain Plans 


By GEORGE L. GATES 
Editor of Feedstuffs 


WASHINGTON—Grain ware- 
housemen attending the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. convention in 
Washington last week were given a 
quick inventory of the new admin- 
istration’s approach to management 
of the nation’s grain surplus by of- 
ficials of Commodity Stabilization 
Service. 

The session, which wound up the 
three-day convention, did not pro- 
vide as detailed or perhaps as au- 
thoritative rundown on the situa- 
tion as had been planned because last- 
minute substitutes appeared on the 
program in place of some officials 
with more direct responsibility for 
the grain storage program. 

The latter—Horace Godfrey, CSS 
administrator, and Edward Jaenke, 
associate administrator — were sent 
out of town to help Orville Freeman, 
secretary of agriculture, sell the new 
feed grain support program. 

Statements of the officials present 
provided some general reflections of 
how the new CSS first team has sized 
up its job and how it hopes to do it, 
but it appeared that some of the key 
plays were shipped out with the trav- 


eling squad. No specific description of | 


the plans for administering the new 
feed grain program, in which industry 
men present were most interested, 
was provided. 

Roland F. Ballou, assistant deputy 
administrator for CSS _ operations 
(the only scheduled speaker to ap- 
pear), summed up by saying, “We 
are going to have some tight spots on 
storage and will do what we can to 
foresee these and take action to clear 
up local problems. We are not too 
concerned, though, and expect to have 
adequate space for loan takeovers and 
the new crop, although there are still 
too many unanswered questions on 
the new crop to know for certain.” 

He pointed out that the government 
had purchased no bins since 1956 and 
hopes to avoid further buying of bins. 
“We intend to use commercial stor- 
age to the fullest extent possible,” he 
said, noting that 75% of the present 
inventory is stored in commercial 
warehouses. Also, he added later, “It 
is in your interest and in the interest 
of CSS that we utilize maximum stor- 
age in areas of production.” 

Mr. Ballou said the department ex- 
pects to continue its present policy 
on sales of off-grade corn — selling 
when there is a demand for dry corn 

(Turn to PROBE, page 96) 


GFDNA Reelects Charles Force; 
Policies, Plans for Year Set 


WASHINGTON — Charles Force, 
Little Brothers, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
was reelected president of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn. at 
the organization’s annual convention 
March 24. 

All other officers also were reelect- 
ed. They are: H. V. Nootbaar, first 
vice president, H. V. Nootbaar & Co., 
Pasadena, Cal.; S. Dean Evans, Sr., 
second vice president, Evans Grain 
Co., Salina, Kansas; Sam Rice, Jr., 
third vice president, the Rice Grain 
Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Other official convention business 
included approval of a set of “policy 
guidelines” as well as resolutions per- 
taining to specific proposals. 

“This association aims to secure 
for the public the benefits of a com- 
petitive economy and expects its 
membe,:s to meet their responsibili- 
ties to the public under this system,” 
the statement says. “We advocate a 
free market, limited-government ap- 
proach to our nation’s economic af- 
fairs because the competitive system 
has proved itself more capable than 
any other of delivering results to all 
people.” 

The association, under this policy, 
plans to operate in these general 
areas: Education and training of its 
members in understanding the values 
of the free market, fundamentals of 
political action, management of oper- 
ations and direction of market facili- 
ties to maximize service to the econ- 
omy, individual responsibility to oper- 
ate competitively with integrity and 
profitably and to educate others to 
the values of the system. 

Provide association services to help 
members meet these responsibilities. 

Work with government agencies to 
promote free markets to serve the 
public interests and guide them in 
government programs to help make 
them practicable and workable. 

Cooperate with other groups and 
individuals in formulating sound na- 
tional policies affecting industry, ag- 
riculture and consumers. 


Current Emphasis 


Among the items listed in the 


statement as requiring special em- 
phasis in 1961-62 were these: 
Explore every possible avenue 


whereby competitive commercial 
grain distributing facilities may be 
used in the “food for peace” objec- 
tives of the USS. 

Recognize the industry obligation 
as an essential part of agri-business 
and participate fully in determina- 
tion of legislation and programs that 
affect agriculture. 

Cooperate with farmers in research 
and market development. 

Urge the Commodity Credit Corp. 
to follow a policy of utilizing custo- 

(Turn to ELECTION, page 97) 


* 
Grain Sanitation 
Needs Examined 


WASHINGTON — The importance 
of maintaining a rigid sanitation pro- 
gram in and around grain warehouses 
was emphasized at a meeting of the 
national grain sanitation committee, 
held during the annual convention of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. here March 22. 

Alvin E. Oliver, executive vice 
president of the association, presided 
at the meeting. He pointed out that 
“sanitation is the greatest element of 
risk in warehousing.” He predicted a 
stepped-up inspection program by re- 
gional offices of the Food and Drug 
Administration and said that a pre- 
ventive maintenance program would 
be much less expensive than facing 
possible legal action as a result of 
condemnations by FDA inspectors. 

Mr. Oliver also reviewed the in- 
ability of the grain warehouse and 
seed trades to agree on legislation 
which would require that chemically 
treated seed grain be identified with 
a dye. In the absence of such laws, 
Mr. Oliver said, “About the only sure 
protection a grain receiver has 
against ‘plugged grain’ is a sharp- 
eyed man at the truck dump.” 

The operation of the California 
Grain Sanitation Council was de- 
scribed in detail at the meeting and 
it was agreed that a program of this 
type had many features which could 
be put into operation by other state 
associations. 


Grain Support 


Prices Announced 


WASHINGTON—Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Orville L. Freeman last 
week announced the following ad- 
vance national average support prices 
for feed grains: 

Corn—$1.20 bu. average for all 
grades. 

Barley—93¢ bu. for grade No. 2 or 
better. 

Grain sorghum—$1.93 cwt. 
grade No. 2 or better. 

Oats—62¢ bu. for grade No. 3. 

Rye—$1.02 bu. for grade No. 2 or 
better or grading No. 3 on test 
weight only. 

Under provisions of the emergency 
one-year feed grain program, Secre- 
tary Freeman has determined that 
farmers in order to be eligible for 
support on any of the feed grains 
from 1961 production must reduce 
their corn and grain sorghum acreage 
by at least 20% from their average 
acreage of 1959 and 1960. 

Corn and grain sorghum producers 
who cooperate in the emergency feed 
grain program will be eligible for 
price support on their normal produc- 
tion from the acreage planted to 
these two crops, and for support on 
barley, oats and rye at the new 
levels. 

Producers of barley, oats and rye 
who do not produce corn or grain sor- 
ghum will be eligible for support on 
their 1961 production of these crops. 

Producers of corn and grain sor- 
ghum who do not cooperate in the 
emergency feed grain program will 
not be eligible for support on any 
of the five feed grain crops. 

The support prices for barley, oats 
and rye were set directly at the feed- 
ing value in relation to corn, and the 
support price of grain sorghum was 
set at 90% of the feed value in rela- 
tion to corn. The support price of 
grain sorghum at $1.93 cwt. will keep 
it in a more competitive relationship 
to corn prices, officials said. 

Support prices for 1960-crop feed 
grains were set at $1.06 bu. for corn, 
77¢ bu. for barley and $1.52 ewt. for 
grain sorghum. 50¢ bu. for oats and 
grain sorghum, 50¢ bu. for oats and 
90¢ bu. for rye. 


Omaha F - Club Plans 


OMAHA — Baseball, Dodger style, 
will occupy members of the Omaha 
Feed Club at their meeting April 10 
at the Ranch Bow! here. 

After dinner, clubbers will hear 
from the managers of the Omaha 
Dodgers, Triple-A farm club, which 
begins its first playing season here 
in April. 

Elten Schiller, general manager, 
and field manager Danny Ozark will 
be on hand with color movies ex- 
plaining the Dodgers’ baseball oper- 
ations. 


for 


Higher Oilseed 
Supports Set 


WASHINGTON—Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Orville L. Freeman last 
week announced the following na- 
tional average support prices for 
1961-crop oilseeds: 

Soybeans—$2.30 bu. 

Flaxseed—$2.80 bu. for grade No. 1. 

Cottonseed—$49 per ton basis 
grade (100) for loans on farm-stored 
cottonseed; $45 per ton basis grade 
(100) for purchases from producers 
with appropriate differences for pur- 
chases from ginners to reflect nor- 
mal handling costs. 

Secretary Freeman said, “The 1961 
support price for soybeans has been 
increased 45¢ bu. from last year’s 
support to gear production of this im- 
portant oil crop into the 1961 emer- 
gency feed grain program and to 
meet anticipated needs. 

“The 1961 support price for cot- 
tonseed, which also supplies impor- 
tant vegetable oil, is at a level com- 
petitive with soybeans. 

“The new flaxseed support price is 
more realistic in relation to support 
prices for other crops, chiefly wheat, 
oats and barley that are grown in 
the flaxseed production area. There is 
need to check the recent trend to- 
ward flaxseed acreage reduction.” 


Sharp Dip Reported 
In Egg Markets 


NEW YORK — During the week 
ended March 29, prices in the nation’s 
egg markets were sharply lower on 
all grades and sizes, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. Large 
declined 1-5¢, mostly 3-5¢, mediums 
1-5¢, smalls 2¢ to as much as 7%¢ 
lower at New York. Standards and 
checks were 3%4-5¢ below levels of a 
week ago. 

Pre-holiday demand was generally 
disappointing as compared to a year 
ago. Buyers throughout the nation 
attempted to limit purchases to 
known needs and a nervous and un- 
settled undertone prevailed, USDA 
said. At the close, however, some in- 
crease in buying activity was noted. 
Attractive feature sales by chain 
stores were noted in an effort to 
stimulate consumer buying interest. 
Some advertised U.S. Grade A large 
as low as 35¢ doz. in Midwest areas. 


GENERAL MILLS DIVIDEND 

MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has de- 
clared a dividend of 30¢ per share on 
General Mills, Inc., common stock 
payable May 1, 1961, to stockholders 
of record April 10, 1961. This is the 
131st consecutive quarterly dividend 
on General Mills common stock. 


continuing increase in the egg-type 
chick hatch, and consequently in the 
fall egg supply, there is likely to be 
a smaller seasonal egg price rise this 
fall than occurred in most other re- 
cent years, according to the poultry 
and egg situation report from the 
Agricultural Marketing Service of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


USDA says the season’s egg-type 
chick hatch is likely to be fully up 
to the 12% increase farmers stated 
in their February intentions and pos- 
sibly greater. 

The report notes that hatchery 
operations to date have considerably 
exceeded farmers’ February inten- 
tions to raise 12% more replacement 
chickens than the 339 million raised 
in 1960. February hatchery output 
included 32% more egg-type chicks 
than last February and March 1 eggs 
in incubators totaled 26% more than 
last year, the report continued. 

While the substantial increases 


USDA Sees Little Fall Rise in Egg Prices 


WASHINGTON — Because of the | 


have been widespread, it was noted 
that the greatest percentage in- 
creases have been in the west north 
central, south Atlantic and east 
south central states. While each of 
these regions had cut back sharply 
last year, the rebound for the two 
southern regions suggests a new net 
expansion that will continue the up- 
ward trend in commercial egg pro- 
duction in the South, the USDA re- 
port said. 
Still Below 1959 Level 

It was pointed out that if the hatch 
for all of March is in proportion to 
the number of eggs in incubators at 
the beginning of the month, on April 
1 there would have been 38 million 
more egg-type chicks (about 30% 
more) hatched in 1961 than to the 
same date in 1960. However, it was 
stated that this would still leave the 
1961 hatchery output below the large 
1959 output. But, it would neverthe- 
less indicate an uncomfortably large 

(Turn to EGG PRICES, page 97) 
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ARE YOU GETTING 


YOUR 
WORTH OF SCOURS 
PROTECTION ? 


There are several products that will help prevent or treat outbreaks of scours (bace 
terial swine enteritis). 

But, in all but one, the ratio between cost and effectiveness is out of line. The single 
exception is Pro-STREP. 

Pro-Strep, an effective combination of penicillin and streptomycin, will help 
prevent scours at a lower cost than any other single antibiotic—narrow- or broad- 
spectrum! And, that’s not all. Pro-Strep also helps stimulate appetites, promote 
growth and improve feed efficiency. 

University tests have repeatedly demonstrated the value of a combination of peni- 
cillin and streptomycin in fortifying swine rations. The majority of published reports 
on this combination have been based on Pro-StreEp. 

That’s why more and more progressive feed mills throughout the country are 
switching to Pro-Strep. What they want is what you want . . . an effective combina- 
tion of antibiotics that can promote growth and help prevent “necro” at a lower 
unit cost. Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, New Jersey. 


The Best Antibiotic Combination... PRO -STREP4:5 


Penicillin and Streptomycin 
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Reports on Broiler Condemnations 
Presented at Research Conference 


WASHINGTON — Reports on field 
studies of broiler condemnations were 
presented from four areas of the 
country at the Research Conference 
on Disease, Environmental and Man- 
agement Factors Related to Poultry 
Health. 

The conference held March 20-22 
at Jefferson Auditorium of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture was spon- 
sored by USDA's Agricultural Re- 
search Service and the University of 
Georgia. 

Other reports at the meeting cov- 
ered a variety of other factors re- 
lated to poultry health. 

(Summaries of reports on the role 
of USDA in seeing that wholesome 
poultry products are sold and the in- 
dustry’s problems in producing whole- 
some poultry products appeared in 
Feedstuffs March 25.) 

SURVEY OF POULTRY CON- 
DEMNATION—Dr. M. S. Cover, de- 
partment of animal and poultry sci- 
ence, University of Delaware, report- 
ed on a cooperative survey of poultry 
condemnations taken by the univer- 
sities of Maryland and Delaware. 

He said that the following man- 
agement factors influence the rate of 
broiler condemnations on the Del- 
marva peninsula: 

(1) The use of only one stove for 
a large number of chicks tended to 
increase the rate of condemnation. 

(2) Condemnations were less 
among broilers raised in narrow 
houses (4.39%) than in wide houses 
(6.98%). 

(3) Houses with solid partitions 
between pens had condemnations av- 
eraging 3.32% while houses with 
open partitions averaged 7.87% con- 
demnations. 

(4) A definite sanitation plan such 
as litter removal and broiler house 
disinfection between flocks showed a 
reduction in condemnation rate. Of 
the washed and disinfected houses, 
86% had less than 4% condemnation. 
Of the houses that were not washed 
and disinfected, only 63% had less 
than 4% condemnation. 

(5) The average condemnation 
rate on flocks receiving the recom- 
mended vaccination program was 
2.39% while flocks receiving other 
vaccination programs varied from 
3.56% to as high as 9.23% condem- 
nation. 

Dr. Cover commented that the sur- 
vey did not produce conclusive evi- 
dence, but that it did show trends 
which indicate that good manage- 
ment and disease control practices 
reduce condemnation rates. 

He said that the industry under 
the stimulus of the university poul- 
try specialists and extension service 


has started programs to reduce the 
disease incidence by observing more 
strict sanitation. 

He stated that growers are now 
more careful about: (1) vaccination 
techniques, so that proper immunity 
is produced against current diseases; 
(2) dissemination of disease by farm- 
to-farm visitation; (3) proper care of 
birds in all periods of stress, and (4) 
use of more strict sanitation between 
flocks and in day-to-day manage- 
ment. 

FIELD STUDIES OF BROILER 
CONDEMNATION LOSSES IN 
GEORGIA — Surveys involving over 
3% million broilers indicate that dis- 
eases, particularly respiratory dis- 
eases, in the presence of adverse en- 
vironmental influences, directly affect 
the condemnation rates of broilers, 
said Dr. C. S. Schmittle, director, 
Poultry Disease Research Center, 
University of Georgia. 

The respiratory diseases, in their 
order of importance, are: chronic 
respiratory disease (PPLO infection), 
infectious bronchitis and Newcastle 
disease, he stated. Infectious bron- 
chitis and Newcastle disease usually 
occurred concomitant with CRD, Dr. 
Schmittle said. He stated that vac- 
cination procedures did not depend- 
ably control the effects of these dis- 
eases. 

He said the following conclusions 
were made from the surveys: 

(1) Respiratory diseases are the 
most important factors related to 
broiler condemnations. 

(2) Environmental (management) 
influences are related to high con- 
demnations. 

(3) The combination of adverse 
environmental (management and 
weather) conditions with the pres- 
ence of disease resulted in the high- 
est condemnations. 

(4) The qualities which lead to 
good records also produce good poul- 
try and less condemnation. 

He cited records of the Georgia 
Poultry Laboratory on respiratory 
disease condemnations. Rates of con- 
demnation were correlated with the 
disease incidence as follows: (1) in- 
fectious bronchitis, (2) Newcastle dis- 
ease, (3) laryngotracheitis and (4) 
air sac disease—with air sac disease 
showing a direct relationship to less 
favorable weather conditions. 

In this light, the following recom- 
mendations were offered: 

(1) Establish PPLO-free stock. 

(2) Initiate and maintain a disease 
prevention and control program spe- 
cifically designed to control PPLO 
infection, infectious bronchitis, New- 
castle disease and laryngotracheitis. 

(Turn to CONDEMNATIONS, page 98) 


Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 


(000's omitted) 


Week ending Maine Conn. Penn Ind m Mo. Del. Md 
BO 1,125 530 586 622 5! 743 1,940 2,283 
1,143 468 832 596 112 739 1,919 ,299 
1,161 402 878 64) 921 2,040 2,380 
1,133 524 897 707 106 855 2,070 2,400 
1,185 412 949 765 122 816 2,013 2,220 
Pobouery 28 ....cccccccces 1,191 402 956 743 102 767 1,939 2,427 
1,184 414 710 843 2,115 2,076 
March I! Peery. 404 908 777 130 722 2,092 2,046 
March {8 Bee 1,229 468 928 854 80 749 2,138 2,186 
OE errr 1,242 434 86! 893 101 842 2,172 2,427 

Week ending Va. W.Va N.C. $.c Ga Fle. Ala Miss 
977 517 3,432 351 5,963 255 3,159 2,384 
damwery 26 ..ccccccccscees 1,118 406 3,479 325 6,127 256 3,466 2,507 
February 4 «eee 1,040 375 3,659 290 6,783 270 3,672 2,724 
February 369 3,834 400 7,211 260 4,032 3,020 
February 462 395 7,521 238 4,198 2,979 
February 529 784 422 7,655 223 4,404 3,085 
March 4 465 895 480 7,668 227 4,649 2,860 
March I! 510 ,008 404 7,681 259 4,737 2,952 
March (8 600 7,739 279 4,954 2,958 
March 25 649 304 433 8,441 257 4,951 3,37! 

Total 22 areas 

Week ending Ark. La. Texas Wash. Oregon Calif. 1961 1960 
January 2! 464 2,149 308 231 1,224 33,499 32,615 
January 28 ... 498 2,299 289 26! 1,218 34,732 3,444 
February 4 ... 507 2,499 345 3 1.310 36.658 34,222 
February .. 4% 2,549 359 273 1,293 38,725 34,706 
Pebruary 16 50! 760 373 253 1,377 39,557 34,632 
February 25 4,827 556 2,707 352 2 1,388 39,957 34,629 

664 413 305 1,447 39.643 34,769 
350 355 1,473 40,305 35,168 
358 260 1,533 41,697 35,468 
401 352 1.475 44,027 35,637 


BULK FACILITY—This new bulk 
loading facility for trucks has been 
opened by Cooperative G.L.F. Ex- 
change, Inc., at its mill in Albany, 
N.Y. The facility includes $2 10-ton 
bins over a 90 ft. platform scale. A 
similar unit has been in operation for 
some time at the cooperative’s mill 
in Buffalo. 


G.L.F. Opens $180,000 
Bulk Truck Facility 
At Its Albany Mill 


ALBANY, N.Y.—Cooperative 
G.L.F. Exchange, Inc., has opened a 
$180,000 facility for loading bulk feed 
trucks at its mill here. 

Fred H. Marks, plant manager, said 
the addition was built to meet “very 
rapid growth in bulk truck movement 
of all types of feed.” 

Trucks from G.L.F. service agen- 
cies and from farms within an 80 
mile radius load at the mill, he noted. 
Of approximately 1,100 tons produced 
daily, he stated, 38% is in bulk, with 
about half the mill’s feed going out 
by rail and half by truck. 

The new unit includes 32 bins of 
10 ton capacity each, over a scale 90 
ft. long. The operator controls all bin 
gates and weighing of trucks from a 
scale house. The bins can be charged 
with a complete line of G.L.F. feeds 
from an electronic control panel on 
the manufacturing floor. Conveyors 
feed the bins from the line mix 
plant’s dairy line, poultry line or 
scratch and pellet line. 

Trucks loading at the mill range 
from 5 to 20 tons capacity, Mr. Marks 
said, and move out some 250 tons a 
day. 

Of bulk feed shipped by rail, 92% 
is loaded in hopper cars. Currently 
95% of incoming ingredients are re- 
ceived in bulk, Mr. Marks stated. De- 
liveries are received via rail, truck 
and water, the latter by Hudson 
River and Barge Canal. 

Pelleting Increases 

Mr. Marks also mentioned the 
plant’s increased production of pel- 
lets to meet demand. Pelleted dairy 
feeds alone increased 100% in the 
past year, he said. This demand has 
been met by another addition hous- 
ing four complete pelleting units, now 
producing at the rate of 80,000 tons 
yearly. 

With 165 production, administra- 
tion and laboratory employees, the 
mill operates two daily shifts. 

Similar trends in bulk and pelleted 
feeds are being experienced at the 
G.L.F. mills in Buffalo and Bingham- 
ton, N.Y., and Bordentown, N.J., the 
firm reported. 

Total volurae of the G.L.F. mills 
approaches 1 million tons per year. 
Many of the 300 GLF. service 
agencies in New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania also mix feeds 
locally. 


ARKANSAS STORM DAMAGE 

HICKORY RIDGE, ARK.—Recent 
tornadoes, thunderstorms and high 
winds have caused extensive damage 
to a number of poultry houses in this 
area. Peacock & Peacock, commer- 
cial egg production firm, reported 
losses of between $80,000 and $85,000 
from violent winds that destroyed its 
entire laying flock. Winds also caused 
high damage to facilities in the Ar- 
kansas River Valley near Russell- 
ville, Dardanelle and Danville. 


Letters to the Editor 


Waltham, Mass. 
To the Editor: 

A number of questions might be 
raised on the Kennedy farm policy 
—including feed grain legislation and 
the attempted dumping of govern- 
ment-held dried eggs—and its effect 
on the meat and egg producer. 
Among the points which came to 
mind are these: 

During the last election, major 
Kennedy support came from the 
coasts and the large cities, with 
greatest opposition from those farm 
sections favored by the feed grain 
bill. It doesn’t seem to make sense 
politically unless this is a long range 
program to swing the Midwest back 
into the Democratic column. 

The increased cost of the program 
will be directly applied to the con- 
sumer of milk, meat and eggs who 
voted for Mr. Kennedy. Meat, milk 
and eggs are most important items 
in our higher standard of living rela- 
tive to that of other countries. Will 
new programs tend to impair further 
improvements in this standard with- 
out an improvement in the income 
of the meat, milk and egg producers? 
It is these producers’ improvements 
in productive efficiency which are 
largely responsible for low consumer 
costs for high quality animal prod- 
ucts. 

A “stunning volume of dried egg 
offerings plus a disappointingly lim- 
ited amount accepted promoted fair- 
ly sharp declines in all leading shell 
egg marketing centers last week.” 
(Boston Sunday Herald, March 5.) 
The losses from this attempted dump- 
ing action averaged about 3¢ per 
doz. This occurred during the Lenten 
season, when demand for eggs is tra- 
ditionally quite great. 

Do these facts suggest that as a 
consequence of Kennedy administra- 
tion activity, the poultrymen in lead- 
ing areas will be hard hit both short 
range, as above, and long range, with 
higher costs? 

One might also ask whether the 
feed grain action would grossly bene- 
fit the large corporate farm opera- 
tors more than the individual Corn 
Belt grain farmer. 

At any rate, there are a good many 
questions which, it would seem, 
should be carefully studied to deter- 
mine just what we can expect for 
the future of animal agriculture in 
this country. 


Dr. Walter A. Glista 
Wirthmore Feeds, Inc. 


Peavey Feed Mills 


Has Acting Manager 


MINNEAPOLIS—Frank T. Heffel- 
finger II has been acting general 
manager of Peavey Feed Mills, Min- 
neapolis, according to an announce- 
ment issued this week by the parent 
company, F. H. Peavey & Co. 

Mr. Heffelfinger, vice president of 
F. H. Peavey & Co., has assumed the 
new responsibility from Wallin 
Bynell, who has taken a leave of 
absence. 

“No operational or program 
changes are involved in the shift,” 
the announcement said. 


Asks Clearance of 


Calf Scours Treatment 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration has announced 
the filing of a food additive petition 
for a treatment for calf scours. 

American Cyanamid Co. filed a pe- 
tition proposing issuance of a regu- 
lation to provide for use of chlorte- 
tracycline (Aureomycin) and sulfa- 
methazine with vitamins for treat- 
ment of bacterial calf scours. 
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PHOSPHATE DISTRIBUTION—Three men concerned with distribution of 
the first Japanese-manufactured bulk feed phosphate shipment are shown at 
Portland with the vice chairman of Portland’s commission of public docks, 
Homer T. Shaver, second from left. They are, from left to right, Harold 
Steinman, International Minerals & Chemical Corp. field sales manager; 
Walter C. Hanson, Seattle, James Farrell & Co. partner; and John K. West- 
berg, feed ingredients department sales manager for IMC. 


Bulk Phosphate from Japan Reaches Portland 


By Special Correspondent 
PORTLAND, ORE.—Guarantee of 
“continuous flow of high quality feed 
phosphate supplies” from Japan to 


the port of Portland, and then to | 


various sections of the West, became 
a reality last week when Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
Skokie, IIL, received its first bulk 
Tricaphos shipment here from Moji, 
Japan. 

Unloading of the first bulk Trica- 
phos shipment started March 22 at 
Portland Public Docks’ Terminal No. 
4 and signaled the start of regular 
inbound movements of this manufac- 
tured feed phosphate on a scheduled 
basis. 

This was described as a major 
event for Portland and the Pacific 
Northwest and was commemorated 
by a celebration luncheon at Port- 
land’s University Club. Attending 
were high IMC officials, representa- 
tives of the originating Onoda Hiryo 
Co., Tokyo; Pacific Northwest feed 
association representatives; Oregon 
and Washington agricultural depart- 
ments; civic leaders and _ shipping 
trade representatives. 

George Moyers, IMC vice presi- 
dent and a member of the organiza- 


tion for some 35 years, told the 
luncheon gathering: sincerely 
feel that receipt of the first bulk 


Tricaphos shipment here will mark 
the beginning of a very large, pros- 
perous business for this section of 
the country.” 

Another main office IMC official 
John K. Westberg, feed ingredients 
department sales manager, told the 
luncheon guests that he and his or- 
ganization were pleased to play an 
increasingly important part in the 
Pacific Northwest's agri-business 
through the development of the bulk 
facility at the port of Portland. 


Search for Ideal Port 


“IMC checked all the major ports 
in the Pacific Northwest in its selec- 
tion of a port for the bulk shipments 
of Tricaphos, and in light of all the 
facts uncovered, we selected Port- 
land. We even projected our thoughts 
10 years into the future,” Mr. West- 
berg said. “This whole project is an 
amazing illustration of how two good 
businesses—one in the U.S. and the 
other in Japan—can work together 
for a common purpose.” 

J. Nagano, Tokyo, Japan, chief of 
Onoda Hiryo Co., sales section, not 
only saw the Nisson line ship “Nikkei 
Maru,” load the Tricaphos at Moji, 


DAVID PIGG SICK 
OF RAISING HOGS 


LENA, MISS.—A physician here 
has diagnosed his patient’s trouble. 
David Pigg, a farmer, is allergic to 


hogs. 


but also witnessed unloading opera- 
tions here. He addressed the luncheon 
and presented Portland's Mayor 
Shrunk with two valuable Japanese 
dolls, one from the mayor of Mojji 
and another from President Ondo of 
Onoda. 

“We Japanese are looking forward 
to this enterprise and hope that these 
Tricaphos bulk shipments will serve 
to further cement relations between 
the U.S. and Japan,”’ Mr. Nagano told 
the group. “Portland is well known 
throughout my country as a shipping 
point for wheat and lumber.” 

Mayor Shrunk, who has visited 
Japan and knows many officials in 
that country, expressed belief that 
free trade offers the greatest oppor- 
tunity for better understanding be- 
tween nations and lasting world 
peace. 

“This is just the beginning of in- 
creased trade with our Japanese 
friends. From our portside will be 
movements of other Japanese prod- 
ucts,”” Mayor Shrunk declared. “There 
is a ‘two-way street’ from Japan to 
the U.S. This country sells a lot of 
wheat, lumber and other products to 
Japan.” 

Walter C. Hanson, Seattle, James 
Farrell & Co. partner, exclusive West- 
ern Slope sales representative for 
IMC products, told the celebration 
luncheon that it is rewarding to be a 
part of the big project and that a 
great deal of credit goes to Tom 
Guerrin, Portland Port Commission 
manager. 

“This is the beginning of IMC plans 
to increase the firm’s service to west- 

(Turn to "PHOSPHATE, page 96) 


Protein Blenders Names 


New Vice President 


IOWA CITY, IOWA—James E. 
Kolls has been appointed to the of- 
fice of executive vice president of 
Protein Blenders, 
Inc., Iowa City 
feed manufactur- 
er. Mr. Kolls was 
also appointed to 
the presidency of 
Maplecrest Turkey 
| Farms, Wellman, 
| Iowa, a wholly 
owned subsidiary 
of Protein Blend- 
ers. 

Mr. Kolls was 
president of West- 
ern Tool & Stamping Co. of Des 
Moines from 1957 to August of 1960. 
He was a member of that firm’s 
board of directors from 1946 until 
his resignation in 1960. During this 
period he was also president of TEV, 
Inc., a manufacturing firm in Gaines- 
ville, Ga.; president of Blair Manu- 
facturing Co. in Springfield, Mass., 
and a director of New Monarch Ma- 
chine & Stamping Co. in Des Moines. 


James E. Kolls 


a | Purina Sees Sales 


Gain, Profits Equal to 
Or Above Fiscal ’60 


ST. LOUIS—Ralston Purina Co. is 
anticipating a sales gain for the year 
ending Sept. 30 with profits equal to 
or above the figures for fiscal 1960 
according to Raymond E. Rowland, 
company president. 

Mr. Rowland’s comments on the 
business outlook were quoted in the 
St. Louis Globe. 

For fiscal 1960, Ralston Purina had 
net income of $18,000,234, or $2.76 
a share on sales of $510,268,700. 

“I will say that profits will be 
equal to last year’s, but I'll be dis- 
appointed if they aren’t up propor- 
tionately with sales,” he said in an 
interview with Dow-Jones Service. 

The Ralston Purina official noted 
that favorable prices for poultry and 
livestock were aiding prospects 

Sales of Ralston Purina’s breakfast 
cereals and dry dog food are running 
ahead of last year, Mr. Rowland said 
In January the company posted the 


largest sales month for Dog Chow 
since it entered the market. In 1960 
Ralston Purina accounted for 30% 


of dry dog food sold through grocery 
outlets. 

A fourth Dog Chow plant under 
construction at Battle Creek, Mich., 
will be completed in September. 

Mr. Rowland said he was encour- 
aged so far by the initial market ac- 
ceptance of a nine unit combination 
package of individual servings of the 
company’s three dry breakfast cere- 
als. National distribution began in 
January. 

Sales of Ralston Purina’s 
tion and farm supply division 
running ahead of last year, but the 
soybean division to date has not been 
a profitable business. 

He noted, however, in connection 
with soybeans that the company en- 
tered the business largely to protect 
the quality and supply of soybean 
meal as an ingredient of its livestock 
and poultry feeds. 

Expect $20,000,000 Sales Increase 

The Ralston Purina president said 
he saw no reason to change his pre- 
diction made at the annual meeting 
in December that International Divi- 
sion sales will rise to about $50 mil- 
lion this year from about $30 million 
last year. 

This division has just completed a 
new plant in Mexico and France and 
is planning additional plants for 
France and Germany. Both its 
French and German units currently 
are rationing feeds to customers. 

Investigations looking toward a 
feed venture in Italy look favorable 
Mr. Rowland said. However, he said 
it was too early to comment further 
concerning Ralston Purina’s future 
expansion abroad. 

He added that “as time goes on 
and we see favorable economic and 
political situations we will expand 
our foreign operations.” 


sanita- 
are 


Albers Supplying Feed 
For New Egg Operation 


HENDERSON, COLO.—Albers 
Milling Co. has begun supplying com- 
plete feed from its Ft. Lupton, Colo 
plant for a new egg production enter- 
prise here which at peak capacity 
plans to have 250.000 caged hens lay- 
ing about 180.000 eggs daily (Feed- 
stuffs, March 25, page 8). 

So far, Rocky Mountain Egg Co 
has about 12,000 growing pullets 
placed in four completed colony cage 
houses. A total of 80 similar houses 
is to be built within about 30 months, 
according to partners in the new 
business, officials said. An egg pro- 
cessing building is under construc- 
tion on the small farm near Hender- 
son. Rocky Mountain Egg Co. plans 
to sell its eggs to supermarkets and 
wholesalers of the Denver area. 

Henderson is halfway between Den- 
ver and Ft. Lupton, about 15 miles 
from each. 


FEEDSTUFFS, April 1, 
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E. W. Priebe 
Pacific Convention 
To Include Special 


Poultry Conferences 


LAS VEGAS, NEV. — Conferences 
on turkeys, shell eggs and egg prod- 


| ucts and poultry will be among fea- 
| tures planned for the Pacific Dairy 


& Poultry Assn.’s 37th annual expo- 
sition and convention at the Riviera 


| Hotel here April 13-15. 


The egg conference speakers will 
be Dr. Hans Lineweaver, director of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
western utilization research labora- 
tory at Albany, Cal., and Edward W. 
Priebe, Jr., national production man- 


| ager for eggs, Kraft Foods, Chicago. 


Slated for Friday morning, April 
14, Dr. Lineweaver’s talk is entitled 
“Some Quality Variations in Shell 
Eggs and Egg Products.” He will 
cover technical information of a 
practical nature that can be incor- 


| porated into poultry businesses. 


Mr. Priebe’s talk at this confer- 
ence is entitled “Marketing for Prof- 
(Turn to CONVENTION, page 96) 
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Hans Lineweaver 


H. L. Miller 


Memphis Oil Meal 


Futures Move Higher 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Influenced by 
the continued upward spiral of soy- 
bean futures and improved cash mar- 
ket business part of the period, oil- 


| seed meal futures moved higher on 
| the Memphis Board of Trade during 


the past week. 
Also factors were a bullish soy- 
bean crushings report, improvement 


| in consumption and the Laos situa- 


tion. About midway through the pe- 
riod, cash demand picked up and 
helped bolster prices. 

Unrestricted soybean oil meal 
closed March 28 $1.25@2.75 ton 
higher than on March 21, Eastern 
Trunk Line soybean oil meal closed 
unchanged to $1 higher and bulk sol- 
vent cottonseed oil meal closed un- 
changed to 25¢ higher. 

Trading volume for the week 
amounted to 8,100 tons of unrestrict- 
ed soybean oil meal. 


S.E. Group 
Will Meet April 7 


ATLANTA—The broiler commodi- 
ty committee of the Southeastern 
Poultry & Egg Assn. will meet April 
7 at the Henry Grady Hotel in At- 
lanta. Purpose of the meeting is to 
review industry problems and make 
recommendations to the Southeast- 
ern board of directors for action, ac- 
cording to Smith Johnston, Wood- 
stock, Ga. 

Mr. Johnston is serving as chair- 
man of the committee which is 
charged with the responsibility of 
studying the problems encountered 
“in the production, handling and mar- 
keting of broilers and to recommend 
to the directors such actions as the 
committee deems advisable,” it was 
reported. 
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Cash Soy Strong; 
Futures Decline 


By F. C. BISSON 
Special Correspondent 

CHICAGO—Although cash soybean 
meal not only held up very well and 
actually gained some ground during 
the past week, the futures were in- 
clined to easiness. 

The more nearby and most active 
deliveries were off about $1.50 per 
ton while spot 50% protein meal at 
Decatur was strong at $74 and up 
about $4 per ton from a week ago. 

Easiness in the meal futures 
stemmed largely from the character 
of the news that was coming out of 
Washington pertaining to the govern- 
ment’s plan to keep corn prices well 
down and around the $1 level, farm 
basis, at least until October. All corn 
futures, as well as all deliveries of 
the other feed grains were into new 
low seasonal ground with May corn 
selling under the $1.07 mark which 
makes the farm prices no better than 
90¢ at best. 

This in turn made corn highly 
competitive with bean meal. At 
around 90¢ this means about 1'¢ Ib. 


for corn while bean meal, Decatur 
basis at $74 means about 3%¢ Ib. 
Volume of meal futures trade at 
Chicago fell off slightly this past 


week but managed to average around 
900 lots per session. 

Members of the Chicago Board of 
Trade will vote April 10 to change 
the trading hours of both soybeans 
and the product. If the proposal rule 
carries, instead of meal and oil open- 
ing at 9:15 a.m. and closing at 1:45 
p.m., with beans opening at 9:30 a.m. 
and closing at 1:15 p.m., all three 
commodities will open pit trade each 
day at 9:30 a.m. and close at 1:30 
p.m. 


RETAIL SALES EXPANSION 

NAPA, CAL.—-Orso Feed & Milling 
Co. is expanding into the retail busi- 
ness. The firm, long active in the 
feed manufacturing business in Napa, 
Sonoma and Solona counties, has 
hade a major expansion in the farm 
supply field. Einar Orso has a part- 
ner, Stan Niklewicz, who is active in 
the retail store phase of the business. 
The Sonoma store has been done 
over and now offers a one-stop sup- 
ply service, including feed, variety 
items, nursery products, hardware 
items and others. 


HOW ABOUT THOSE 
WITHOUT CORN, MILO? 


WASHINGTON — A question that 
many grain and feed men are asking 
about the new feed grain program 
was answered this week by U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture officials. 

The question: Does a _ producer 
have to reduce his acreage of feed 
grains if he does not have a history 
of corn or grain sorghums? 

The answer: A definite no. The 
only reduction required is in corn and 
grain sorghum. .Producers of barley, 
oats and rye who do not produce corn 
or grain sorghum will be eligible for 
support on their 1961 production of 
these crops. 

Furthermore, producers who do 
have a history of corn and grain sor- 
ghum production and cooperate in 
the feed grain program will be eligi- 
ble for price support on_ their 
production from the acreage planted 
to these two crops, and for support 
on barley, oats and rye. 

Producers of corn and grain sor- 
ghum who do not cooperate in the 
emergency feed grain program will 
not be eligible for support on any of 
the five feed grain crops—corn, grain 
sorghum, barley, oats and rye. 


Form Joint Association 


To Produce Roller Mills 


| OMAHA, NEB.—The Mooers Man- 
ufacturing Co. of Windom, Minn., and 
Mid-States Mill Machinery Co. of 
Omaha have announced joint associa- 
tion in the manufacturing of grain 
roller mills. 

The original mill was manufactured 
under Mid-States specifications at 
Wahoo, Neb., but was not widely pro- 
moted because of limited production 
facilities, officials said. 

Under the new arrangement, the 
Mooers plant will produce stationary 
and mobile (for use with mobile feed 
plants) grain rolls. The standard 
grain roll will be available in the 9 
in. x 28 in. single pair, or two high 
parallel grooving for all grains. 
Larger diameter rolls will be avail- 
able if desired, it was announced. 

Les Anderson, owner of the Mid- 
States Mill Machinery Co., will be 
in charge of sales of the Mooers 
grain roll as well as the stationary 
industrial hammermills, molasses 

| blenders and the Mooers mobile feed 
| plant. 


Basic Research Findings ‘May Lead 
To Coccidiosis Control,’ USDA Says 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture this week an- 
nounced basic research findings that 
are said to explain the hatching 
mechanism of coccidial cysts. These 
findings, said USDA, “may open the 
way for effective coccidiosis control 
in poultry and livestock.” 


In this research, Dr. John C. Lotze 
and Robert G. Leek, parasitologists 
of USDA's Agricultural Research 
Service, were able to induce hatching 
of coccidial cysts in the laboratory 
after treating them with enzyme and 
bile. 

“This work,” the report said, “in- 
dicates the possibility of control with- 
in the host by drugs that would in- 
terfere with hatching action, and of 
control outside the host by use of 
enzyme-like substances as sprays or 
other treatments to destroy the pro- 
tective coverings of coccidiai para- 
sites in forage, feed or water. 


“Coccidiosis in animals or poultry 
develops only when the egg-like coc- 
cidia cysts hatch in specific areas of 
the host's digestive tract. Conditions 


that trigger this action include: (1)~ 


a proper combination of time and 
temperature in the host; (2) enzyma- 
tic action on the coccidial cyst wall 
in the upper part of the host animal's 


digestive system; and (3) presence of 
bile.” 

| Dr. Lotze and Mr. Leek said they 
| made their discoveries by duplicating 
at the Beltsville parasitological labo- 
ratory certain of the conditions under 
which this parasite normally hatches 
in host animals. 


SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 1) 


A research coordinator will be em- 

ployed. 
Objectives 

The introduction to the nine-point 
list of objectives states: “Feed Pro- 
duction School, Inc., is dedicated to 
provide the feed industry with a na- 
tional organization whose primary 
objective is to build, report and rec- 
ord the technology of feed produc- 
tion.” Here are the objectives: 


1. To establish and publish stand- 
ard definitions of terminology for use 
in feed production. 

2. To adopt or establish standards 
of measurement for use in feed pro- 
duction and related fields in coopera- 
tion with recognized technical au- 
thorities or organizations. 

3. To establish standards of feed 
processing, in ceoperation with recog- 
nized technical authorities or organi- 
zations, by which the feed industry 
and equipment suppliers may meas- 
ure and record their achievements. 

4. To inspire full cooperation and 
utilize the efforts of the feed tech 
program at Kansas State University 
and other educational institutions 
demonstrating an interest in feed 
production. 

5. To form a permanent library of 
technical papers, periodicals, publica- 
tions and related material pertaining 
to the technology of feed production; 
to make such information available, 
properly catalogued and cross- 
indexed, to the entire industry or 
governmental agencies. 

6. To survey, evaluate and coordi- 
nate or sponsor needed research pro- 
jects which have value to the feed 
industry and related institutions as 
well as government agencies. 

7. To raise money by subscription 
and other means from said manufac- 
turers, equipment suppliers, ingredi- 
ent suppliers and consultants to de- 
fray expenses for research projects 
underwritten by Feed Production 
School, Inc., including those monies 
necessary for establishing and main- 
taining a library of Feed Technology. 

8. Publish a handbook of feed tech- 
nology available for the industry and 
governmental agencies. 

9. To further coordinate coopera- 
tion of other feed industry associa- 
tions and elicit their help and finan- 
cial aid for the work of Feed Produc- 
tion School, Inc. 

“We believe that the feed industry 
has arrived at the point where it 
realizes its need for answers to many 
questions that only research can pro- 
vide,” said Joe Sloan, Cosby-Hodges 
Milling Co., Birmingham, Ala., chair- 
man of the board of Feed Production 
School, Inc. 

“This is an ambitious program, we 
realize. It will take time to accom- 
plish all the objectives, but we are 
confident that they will be accom- 
plished through industry coopera- 


tion,” he said. 
Lloyd S. Larson, president of Feed 
Production School, 


Inc., called the 


PRODUCTION SCHOOL—Members of the board of directors of Feed Pro- 
duction School, Inc., are pictured at a recent meeting. Seated around the table 
from left to right: Oak Smith, Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co., Kansas City; Vernon 


Hayes, Hayes & Stolz Industrial Mfg. Co., Ft. Worth, Texas; Gene Spitzer, 


| Murphy Products Co., 


Burlington, Wis.; Art Stegner, Butler Mfg. Co., 


| Kansas City; Kenneth Grissinger, secretary, Feed Production School; Lloyd 
S. Larson, president. Feed Production School, Inc.; Fred Darragh, Jr., the 

| Darragh Co., Little Rock, Ark.; Joe Sloan, Cosby-Hodges Milling Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Larry Alley, Pay Way Feed Mills, Inc., Kansas City. 


MIDWEST ASSOCIATION 
PLEDGES SUPPORT 


KANSAS CITY—The Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. has 
pledged support of Feed Production 
School, Inc., by offering to pay half 
of the salary of a research coordina- 
tor. The action was taken this week 
by the executive committee meeting 
in a special session here. 

In announcing Midwest’s action, 
Larry Alley, Pay Way Feed Mills, 
Inc., Kansas City, president of the 
association, said: “We believe the re- 
search program and the work of a 
research coordinator are most impor- 
tant to the Feed Production School 
and its contributions to the feed in- 
dustry. This program is deserving of 
the entire industry’s financial sup- 
port.” 


adoption of the objectives “a bold 
step that should benefit the entire in- 
dustry.” 

“If Feed Production School is to 
serve the industry, it must provide 
the industry with information de- 
veloped through research,” Mr. Lar- 
son continued. “Results of the pro- 
gram will be in direct relation to the 
active support of the industry. But 
we are convinced that once research 
is underway, it will make valuable 
contributions to feed manufacturing 
knowledge, thereby demonstrating to 
the industry the soundness of this 
approach.” 

Already a temporary Research 
Committee is at work exploring and 
defining projects for research. Oak B. 
Smith, Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co., Kan- 
sas City, is chairman. Other com- 
mittee members are Gene Spitzer, 
Murphy Products Co.,. Burlington, 
Wis.; Loren Burns, Mel Miller & Co., 
Inc., Kansas City; Art Stegner, Butler 
Mfg. Co., Kansas City; Dr. Harry 
Pfost, Kansas State University, and 
Paul Sanders, Elanco Products Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Project List 

On the current project list are such 
items as: (1) A standard method of 
measuring dispersal of micro-ingredi- 
ents through mixed feeds. (2) Basic 
research into means of minimizing 
separation of mixed feeds in elevat- 
ing, conveying and binning systems 
(3) Continuation of research into flow 
of materials within a bin, and effec- 
tive means to eliminate bridging of 
materials in bins. (4)-Separation of 
mixed feeds within horizontal con- 
veying systems. (5) Continued re- 
search into measurement of particle 
reduction and modules of fineness. 
(6) Continued research into a stand- 
ard method of measuring pellet 
toughness. (7) Evaluation of addi- 
tives as a means of increasing pellet 
toughness. (8) Continued research in- 
to the effect: of gelatinization of 
starches on feed conversion and on 
pellet toughness. (9) Effect of in- 
terior die temperatures on pellet 
toughness. (10) Effect of pelleting on 
micro-ingredients, including vitamins. 
(11) In-plant testing and analysis for 
micro-ingredients. (12) Means of im- 
proving pellet toughness for formula 
feeds containing added fats. (13) Pal- 
letizing of bulk feeds. 

Details of the fund-raising plan will 
be presented to the Board of Trustees 
of Feed Production School, Inc., at 
a meeting in Chicago during the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
convention. The breakfast meeting 
will be held at 7:30 a.m., May 9, in 
Private Dining Room No. 2 at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel. 


FEED FIRM FORMED 

VINA, CAL.—The Vina Pelletized 
Feed Co. has filed articles of incor- 
poration to manufacture livestock 
feed here. The firm listed $200,000 in 
$10 par stock. Directors are George 
M. and Ruth M. Beck of Vina, and 
Russell M. Christensen of Red Bluff, 
Cal. 
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CSC adds zinc bacitracin and 
a new, stable molecular structure: Baciferm 


From CSC research comes the an- 
swer to the search for full bacitracin 
potency. The answer: Baciferm*— 
a zine-bacitracin compound, an an- 
tibiotic with a totally new and stable 
molecular structure. 

How did CSC research build this 
new molecule? First, CSC scientists 
discovered the weak spot in baci- 
tracin’s molecular structure. Then, 
through testing and experimenta- 
tion, they “hooked” various metallic 
salts onto this “weak link” to see if 
they could stabilize it. Many salts 


were tried — manganese, iron, tin. 
Then zinc, and it proved to be the 
answer. Baciferm —a zinc baci- 
tracin — was perfected! 


The benefits of this scientific break- 
through. With this unique molecular 
structure, Baciferm displays unu- 
sual stability, retains its full meas- 
ure of antibiotic activity. In fact, 
tests have shown that it keeps its full 
strength for years. Feed processors 
using Baciferm can therefore forget 
about any potency loss during the 
time interval between manufactur- 


ing, shipping, mixing, selling, and 
the actual date of feeding. No anti- 
biotic loss during pelleting with 
Baciferm. 

In short, feed processors can use 
Baciferm with confidence. Itisa 
sound, stable antibiotic that can be 
counted on every time. 

Would you like more information? 
Write: Animal Nutrition Depart- 
ment, Commercial Solvents Corpo- 
ration, 260 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. In Mexico: Comsol- 
mex, S.A., Mexico 7, D.F. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION {> 
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Feed Production School Announces 
Feed Industry Definitions Contest 


KANSAS CITY—Feed Production 
School, Inc., has announced a feed 
industry definitions contest in con- 
nection with the 1961 school. 

To date, over 50 tentative defini- 
tions covering finished feed, feeds in 
process and processing terms have 
been prepared by the Production 
School Definitions Committee. 

In making the announcement, 
Lloyd Larson, president, Feed Pro- 
duction School, Inc., pointed out that 
a $19 certificate for each definition 
will be awarded to anyone who sub- 
mits a definition that is adopted by 
the committee. These certificates are 
redeemable on the Feed Production 
School registration fee for 1961, ho- 
tel expenses and transportation, in 
that order, depending on the amount 
won by the individual contestant. 

Copies of the tentative definitions 
prepared by the committee are avail- 
able from: Definitions Committee, 
Feed Production School, Inc., 20 West 
Ninth Street Building, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

“Using these terms and definitions 
as a starting point, contestants may 
improve on or rewrite the definitions. 


For each improved or rewritten defi- 
nition adopted by the committee, we 
will award a $10 certificate, with no 
limit on the number of prizes for 
each contestant,” according to Mr. 
Larson. 

Samples of definitions prepared to 
date include: 

Supplement—A feed ingredient or 
mixture which requires the addition 
of other feed ingredients to form a 
cornplete balanced ration for animal, 
fowl or fish. Supplement feed may be 
capable of sustaining life, growth, 
and production but generally only 
when other feed requirements are 
met by additional feed ingredients. 

Concentrate — A fortified supple- 
ment feed which requires the addi- 
tion of other feed ingredients to 
form a complete balanced ration for 
animal, fowl or fish. Concentrate 
feeds are capable of sustaining life 
but generally require the addition of 
other feed ingredients to obtain or 
sustain maximum production. 

Pellet Feeds—Agglomerated feeds 
formed by extruding individual in- 
gredients or mixtures by compacting 


and forcing feed through die openings 


| by any mechanical process. 


Mash Feeds—A mixture of non- 
processed and/or individually proc- 
essed ingredients or combinations of 
both. 

Premixing—The preliminary blend- 
ing of ingredients used at low levels 
with or without diluents (carriers). 

Grinding—The reduction of parti- 
cle size by impact or attrition. 

It was pointed out by Eric Carl- 
son, chairman, Feed Production 
School Planning Committee, that 
there is a need for standardization 
of terms in the feed industry. “We 
hope that this preliminary work of 
the definitions committee will lead to 
complete standardization of terms in 
order to eliminate the confusion that 
exists among feed manufacturers 
when discussing their products, proc- 
esses and equipment.” 

Closing date for the contest is 
June 1. In case of a tie, entry with 
the earliest postmark will be de- 
clared winner. 

Gerald A. Karstens, Feed Age, Chi- 
cago, is chairman of the definitions 
committee. Other committee mem- 
bers include Oak B. Smith, Wenger 
Mixer Mfg. Co.; Eric Carlson, Ral- 
ston Purina Co.; Robert Wornick, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co.; Zip Zeller, Fox- 
bilt Feeds, and Phil Murray, The 
Pillsbury Co. 
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Pamco’s New “BIG DADDY” 
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PAMCO’s Big Daddy . . . another PAMCO first . . . feeds more new 
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Research Reports to 
Be Given at Missouri’s 


Livestock Day April 7 


COLUMBIA, MO.—The University 
of Missouri’s Spring Livestock Day, 
slated here April 7, will include 10 
reports from staff members of the 
animal husbandry department on var- 
ious livestock research projects, ac- 
cording to J. E. Comfort, university 
beef specialist in charge of the pro- 
gram. 

Cattle research reports will include 
three by Dr. G. B. Thompson on ef- 
fects upon carcass marbling of a con- 
trolled energy ration for feeders; a 
study to see which roughage goes 
best with high moisture corn fed to 
yearling steers, and a comparison of 
a liquid protein supplement and soy- 
bean meal for wintering calves and 
fattening yearlings. 

Other cattle reports will include 
two by Dr. W. H. Pfander, nutrition 
specialist. He’ll discuss an all-grain 
ration as compared to grain plus hay 
for steers, and evaluating Missouri 
forages. 

Other university staff members 
giving cattle reports will be Mr. Com- 
fort, B. J. Greiman and A. J. Dyer. 
In addition, there'll be topics of in- 
terest to hog and sheep producers. 

Guest speaker at the Missouri 
event will be Martin R. Domke, cat- 
tle feeder from Greeley, Colo. 


Nominate Prahl 


For Memphis President 


MEMPHIS, TENN. —- Jim Prahl of 
the Riverside Oil Mill in Marks, 
Miss., has been nominated for the 
presidency of the Memphis Grain & 
Feed Club by the nominating com- 
mittee. The election will be held 
April 18. 

Mr. Prahl, elected 1960 vice presi- 
dent, has been serving as acting pres- 
ident since the transfer of James 
Spicola to Minneapolis by Cargill, 
Inc. 

Other nominees announced at the 
club’s monthly meeting are: Vice 
president, Dale King of Standard 
Commission Co. and Cary H. Hum- 
phries of Cargill, Inc.; secretary, 
Bill Holt of Overly & Withers and 
Elmer Short of Pillsbury Co.; treas- 
urer, David L. Rucker of National 
Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co., 
and George Cole of Buckeye Cellulose 
Corp.; directors, Bob Karlsberg of 
Continental Grain Co.; Charles Keith 
of Mitchell, Hutchins & Co.; John 
Hearn of Swift & Co. Oil Mill, and 
James Sartain of Ralston Purina soy- 
bean oil meal division. Two directors 
will be elected. 


Western Farmers Assn. 


Opens New Division 


SEATTLE, WASH.—A new grain 
marketing division is being estab- 
lished by Western Farmers Assn. 
here to provide expanded grain mar- 
keting services for northwest farm- 
ers, Harry J. Beernink, WFA gen- 
eral manager, announced. 

Donn DeWitt, present WFA dis- 
trict manager for Oregon and south- 
west Washington, will head the new 
division with headquarters at Seattle, 
Mr. Beernink said. 

A. E. Ojendyk, assistant manager 
of the poultry division at Portland, 
has been promoted to district mana- 
ger replacing Mr. DeWitt. Mr. Ojen- 
dyk’s headquarters will continue at 
Portland. 


CAPITAL 
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COLORED CHICKS 
RIGHT FROM THE SHELL 


TUCSON, ARIZ.—The chicken | 


eggs looked just like any other white- | 


shelled eggs. Only, when the egg 
shells suddenly cracked open in the 
incubator, a tiny flaming red chick 
and a Kelly green chick emerged, 
peeping an Easter greeting. 

These colored chickens hatched as 
a result of an experiment by the Uni- 
versity of Arizona poultry science 
staff members who were preparing 
for an Easter display in Tucson. 

Instead of the traditional method 
of getting colored chicks by dipping 
a chick after it was born into a col- 
ored solution, the Arizona scientists 
injected harmless food coloring inside 
the egg. 

“Two or three days before a chick 
was scheduled to hatch, we injected 
food coloring into the amniotic fluid 
which surrounds the unborn chick in- 
side the shell,” explained Dr. Frank 
Rollins. 

The down on the chick picks up the 
coloring so that when the chicks ac- 
tually hatch they emerge as brown 
chicks, yellow chicks, purple chicks 
and other colors, he said. The color- 


ing remains for a week and a half to | 
two weeks, depending upon the breed 


of chicken, Dr. Rollins said. 


R. L. Ward Heads 
Soft Phosphate, Inc. 
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Don H. Fisher Lawrence Alwin 


Name 2 to Field Staff 
Of Mel Miller & Co. 


KANSAS CITY—Two appoint- 


ments to the staff of the field opera- | 


tions division of Mel Miller & Co., 
Inc., have been announced by Mel 
Miller, president. 

Don H. Fisher has been named 
director of swine operations, and 
Lawrence Alwin has been appointed 


| 
| 


swine supervisor for eastern Kansas | 
operations of the Kansas City-based | 


farm-to-market coordination firm. 
Mr. Fisher has moved to Kansas 
City from Noblesville, Ind., where he 
was manager of swine production for 
Conner Prairie Farms, owned by Eli 
Lilly of Indianapolis. In that post 
since 1951, Mr. Fisher was responsi- 


ble for development of swine opera- 
tions that included 900 sows at 23 
production centers producing 10,000 
pigs annually. He conducted swine 
management training programs for 
sales personnel and farm manage- 
ment groups and acted as a consult- 
ant on swine management problems 

Mr. Alwin, who lives in Holton 
Kansas, is a graduate of Kansas 
State University, and taught voca- 


tional agriculture in Kansas schools | 


for a number of years. He has been 


in feed sales work for the past sev- | 


eral years. 
Currently Mel Miller & Co.’s farm- 


to-market swine programs are oper- | 


ating in eastern Kansas, with Topeka 
as headquarters, and in western Mis- 
souri, with Carrollton as headquar- 
ters. These programs are sponsored 
by Agricultural Development Co., a 
division of Bartlett & Co. 


NAMES SALES MANAGER 
GAINESVILLE, GA.—Winston L. 


Thompson has been made sales man- 
ager of the Lanier Industrial Supply 
Co., dealer in poultry service equip- 
ment. He will cover Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee and the Carolinas 
The company also announced that 
Ike L. Farmer of Clarkesville will 


represent the company in east Geor- 
gia and the Carolinas 
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West Coast Groups 
| Welcome Surplus Grain 


SAN FRANCISCO — West Coast 
port, terminal and grain interests 
welcome the first shipments of a to- 
tal of 10 million tons of surplus Mid- 
die West grain scheduled to be moved 
to the coast, it was reported. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. grain 
is being moved to Oregon, California 
and Washington storage facilities in 
an attempt to gain a larger portion 
| of the Japanese and other Far East- 
ern markets. 

Japanese interests have indicated 
they would consider buying more U.S. 
feed and food grains if they were 
available on the West Coast for im- 
mediate shipment. According to Curt 
Rocca, chairman of the Western 
State Committee for the Expansion 
of Grain Merchandising, only 4% of 
CCC grain is now stored on the coast. 
“And yet,” says Mr. Rocca, “it is 
the western grain operators who do 
most of the substantial marketing of 
the products to Oriental markets.” 

The Western States Committee for 
the Expansion of Grain Merchandis- 
ing hopes that the initial movement 
of 10 million bushels of hard wheat 
can be expanded to 100 million bush- 
els of CCC feed and food grains of 
all types. 


MEDIA, PA.—Robert L. Ward, tor- | 
mer vice president of Soft Phosphate, | 
Inc., here, has acquired the presiden- | 


cy of the corpora- 
tion from J. Stew- 
art Bevis, accord- 


perience in the 
soft phosphate 
business and was 
formerly associat- 
ed with his father, 
R. D. Ward, in the 
Ward Feed Co., Glen Ellyn, Ill. Soft 
Phosphate, Inc., merchandises sever- 
al brands of soft phosphate from 11 
plants in Florida to the feed trade 
throughout the U.S. and Canada, the 
announcement continued. Sales are 
through 30 manufacturers’ represen- 
tatives. 


Robert L. Ward 


CPA Formula Feeds 
Show 30% Increase 


ATLANTA, GA.—Through the first 
seven months of the 1960-61 fiscal 
year ending Jan. 31, 1961, the Cotton 
Producers Assn. dairy, poultry (other 
than broiler) and stock feeds showed 
an increase of 30% over the same 
period last year. according to J. Juli- 
an Baker, director of general distri- 
bution, CPA. 

These feeds are manufactured at 
CPA Cooperative Mills, Gunterville, 
Ala., and Cooperative Mills, Flowery 
Branch, Ga. 


FERRET 


KILLS RATS & MICE@R*>. 


You'll never know how effective a rat killer can 
be until you've tried the amazingly efficient 
FERRET for 100% rodent control! From coast to 
coast all users including Elevators, Feed and 
Grain dealers; Stock Yards in Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, Omaha and Denver, report sensational re- 


ing to announce- 
ment from the 
firm. 

Mr. Ward has | 


considerable ex- | 


sults! FERRET eliminates infestation losses. Gain | 


prestige with present and new customers. Write 
for FREE information. Distributors and Dealers 
wanted. Ferret Laboratories, Box 21/0, Rt. 2, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 
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Who Uses SOFT PHOSPHATE? 


Mixers! 
@ 26% 


Feeds! 


@ Over 2,000 Feed Mills Throughout the 
United States and Canada! 


@ Approximately 90% of the Mineral Feed 


of the Feed Manufacturers on the 
AFMA NUTRITION COUNCIL—AII Highly 
Regarded Nutritionists—Use It in Their Own 


Why Do They Use It? 


“/leey "Kwow: RESEARCH AND EXTENSIVE USAGE PROVE, 
AND WE GUARANTEE, SOFT PHOSPHATE PERFORMS AS WELL 


CANADA! 


BENEFIT YOU. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE, INC. 


AS THE HIGH PRICED PHOSPHATES—WHEN USED PROPERLY! 
(Further information on request.) 


@ IT ENABLES THEM TO REDUCE FEED COSTS, YET MAINTAIN 


QUALITY AND FEED EFFICIENCY! 
@ IT CONFORMS TO ALL REGULATIONS OF ALL STATES and 


SOFT PHOSPHATE is the officially recognized designa- 
tion approved by the Association of American Feed 


Control Officials! 


The Cost Is Only $16.15 


CONTACT OUR NEAREST REPRESENTATIVE OR THIS OFFICE FOR 
ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ON HOW SOFT PHOSPHATE CAN ALSO 


Call Collect Right Now 


LOwell 6-0327 


(Area Code 215) 
MEDIA 2, PENNSYLVANIA 


Per Ton Sacked 
(F.O.B. Florida) 
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still 
prevents 


blackhead best 


...and this year, many more millions of turkeys will be 
protected with this No. 7 blackhead preventive 


Every year, for ten years now, more and more turkeys have been raised on feed 
containing Dr. Salsbury’s Histostat-50. Why? Because growers have found that 
Histostat-50 consistently protects their flocks against mortality and weight loss from 
blackhead. That’s reason enough, because this kind of disease prevention is their best 
assurance of strong, healthy birds, the kind that are necessary to profit. In addition, 
test after test at experiment stations have given similar results: Histostat-50 prevents 
blackhead best. So encourage growers not to take chances with turkey profits. Mix 
Histostat-50 in all rations for turkeys on range and advise that it be fed continuously. 
Growers may need to feed Histostat-50 earlier, if they’ve had trouble with black- 


head in the brooder house. Remember—growers can’t make money on dead birds. 


Histostat-5S0O is widely advertised 

Because of sustained advertising and promotion, your customers know of Histostat-50’s 
superior blackhead protection. That’s why it is steadily growing in popularity. Make 
sure your turkey feeds can measure up—mix Histostat-50 in rations for range birds. 
Write, wire, or phone for Feed Manufacturers Guide. Or, ask for a Dr. Salsbury’s 
representative to call personally and talk with you about Histostat-50, the feed additive 


that is the nation’s No. | blackhead preventive! 


LABORATORIES 


towa, U.S.A. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charles City 


MORE THAN PRODUCTS—A SYMBOL OF SERVICE 
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Advertisement 


Feed for 
Thought 


MULTIFACS? 


Although Mr. Webster's dictionary 
won't define, “Multifacs,” your Peter 
Hand representative will be happy to 
do so for you. These economical one- 
package fortifiers provide the vita- 
mins, antibiotics, antioxidants and 
sources of the Fermentation Solubles 
and Grass Juice Factors in a prac- 
tical and convenient form. They con- 
tain the most stable vitamins avail- 
able, compounded to provide correct 
fortification for all poultry and swine 
feeds. The Peter Hand Multifac Pre- 
mixes also contain the most effective 
antibiotics for each species and the 
antioxidant, Santoquin,. where it is 
effective. 


These micronutrients are blended 
with high quality, concentrated, pri- 
mary fermentation sources of the 
Fermentation Solubles and Grass 
Juice Factors. These primary fermen- 
tation sources also provide some Fish 
Factor but we recommend that high 
quality fish products supplement the 
Multifac Premixes, especially in criti- 
cal feeds like breeder, broiler, chick, 
turkey and pig feeds. 


A brochure is available which de- 
scribes the Peter Hand Multifacs in 
detail. The brochure outlines specifi- 
cations, usage levels and includes 
suggested formulas which can be 
manufactured economically with Pe- 
ter Hand Multifac Premixes and 
common ingredients such as fish and 
meat meal, soybean meal, alfalfa 
meal, minerals and grain. Specify if 
you would like the brochure which 
includes formulas with corn or with 
milo as the chief grain, since pro- 
grams have been worked up for areas 
where each is used most extensively. 


Requests for the Peter Hand Nu- 
trient Level Card for 1961 have been 
pouring in. If you haven’t written for 
yours, do so today. We'll be *thappy to 
send it to you. 


J. R. LINSNER 


Director of Technical Services 
PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


= 


Look for “Feed for 
month, This popular column appears reg- 


Thought” every 


ularly in this same place (page 14) in 
the first Feedstuffs issue of each month. 


PETER HAND 
FOUNDATION 


1000 NORTH AVENUE « CHICAGO 22 
130 HOWELL STREET « DALLAS 7 


Feed Men Hear Reports on Research 
On Quality, Value of Fishery Products 


By ROGER BERGLUND 
Feedstuffs Managing Editor 


WASHINGTON — Information on 
the quality and value of fishery prod- 
ucts in feeding continues to grow, 
and some of the latest information 
was presented and discussed at the 
third annual Fishery Symposium 
sponsored by the industrial products 
division of the National Fisheries In- 
stitute. 

The symposium for feed manufac- 
turers was held at the Sheraton Park 
Hotel in Washington immediately 
preceding the annual Maryland Nu- 
trition Conference. 

Nutritionists who have been work- 
ing with fish meal and solubles were 
on the program to discuss nutritive 
quality of fish meal and the uniden- 
tified growth factor activity in fishery 
products. Also, an economist told of 
the use of linear programming tech- 
niques to establish the relative value 
of fish meal and other protein sup- 
plements in broiler feed. 

Ferris Altherr of J. Howard Smith, 
Inc., presided at the symposium. 

Summaries of symposium presenta- 
tions follow: 

NUTRITIVE QUALITY OF FISH 
MEAL TODAY—‘Fish meals are a 
valuable nutrient ingredient of to- 
day’s quality mixed feeds,” said Dr. 
L. E. Ousterhout, “and based on pres- 
ent price structures, it is economical- 
ly advisable in many areas to include 
fish meal in mixed feeds.” 

Dr. Ousterhout, with the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries Technologi- 
cal Laboratory at College Park, Md., 
noted that, from a standpoint of feed 
formulation and quality control, fish 
meals of uniform composition cannot 
be produced. However, he added, one 
should not expect these marine feed 
supplements to contain constant 
levels of dietary factors since meals 
come from fish of many species, ages, 
etc.. and may be processed from 
whole fish or waste remaining after 
processing. 

“Of importance to the feed manu- 
facturer,” he said, “should be knowl- 
edge of the extent that meals of nor- 
mal commercial production might be 
expected to differ in nutrient factors. 
Unfortunately, almost all composition 
handbooks give only the mean nu- 
trient content values for the various 
feedstuffs.” 

Dr. Ousterhout went on to tell of 
research designed to provide informa- 
tion on some of the questions in feed 
formulation and fish meal processing. 

Recent studies on over 70 com- 
mercial fish meals have shown that 
variations in the proximate composi- 
tion of the meals are principally due 
to variations in bone-protein ratio in 
the raw material and differences in 
efficiency in removal of fat during 
processing. Thus, high protein con- 
tent is coupled with a low ash—and 
therefore low phosphorus and cal- 
cium content—in meals from meat 
species or catches, and vice versa. 

The relatively uniform menhaden 
meals had a mean protein content of 
60%, with variations of 4% from the 
mean; a mean ash content of 19%, 
with variations of 5%; a mean fat 
content of 11%, with variations of 
5%. Variations in ash caused varia- 
tions in phosphorus from 2.6 to 4.6% 
and calcium content from 4.6 to 
8.0%. 

Variations in composition and 
changes caused by processing and 
storage resulted in menhaden meals 
containing when tested a mean meta- 
bolizable energy value of 1200 Calo- 
ries per pound, with variations of 200 
Calories from this mean. The mean 
value was lower than usual table 
values, it was noted. Dr. Ousterhout 
said it may be possible to boost the 
metabolizable energy value of men- 
haden meal by 100 to 200 Calories per 
pound by processing changes that 
will be recommended. 

Variation in protein quality was 


found to be due mainly to difference 
in digestibility of the protein. There 
is almost no variation in the essen- 
tial amino acid composition among 
the different fish meals when the con- 
tents are expressed as percent of pro- 
tein. Dr. Ousterhout noted that lysine, 
expressed as percent of protein, is 
75 to 7.6%, methionine 3.1% and 
cystine .7%. Fish meals, he said, are 
“very reliable sources of essential 
amino acids.” 

He mentioned that processing 
changes which may be recommended 
will be aimed at improving protein 
digestibility as well as energy con- 
tent. 

The fish meals were found to be 
good sources of riboflavin, panto- 
thenic acid, niacin and an especially 
rich source of B.. In the main, it was 
indicated, the handbook figures on B 
vitamins in fish meal are pretty good. 
Vitamin B.. is usually above the table 
values, Dr. Ousterhout said, and 5% 
of any fish meal will supply this vita- 
min for the chick. 

All fish meals analyzed contained 
all trace minerals tested for in some- 
what variable quantities. Most have 
4% salt. 

UNIDENTIFIED GROWTH FAC- 
TORS IN FISHERY PRODUCTS— 
Dr. H. R. Bird of the University of 
Wisconsin told of continuing research 
at Wisconsin on the unidentified 


growth factor activity of fishery 
products. In this work with a puri- 
fied diet, the researchers have never 
encountered a sample of fish meal or 
solubles that did not give a growth 
response. 

Dr. Bird also showed some prac- 
tical diet results where fish products 
brought a weight advantage. In some 
research, a response has not been ob- 
tained, but the factors must exist, Dr. 
Bird observed, and where there is no 
response, there are things which are 
not understood. 

Following his presentation, Dr. 
Bird mentioned that they are now 
doing some work in trying to frac- 
tionate and identify the factor in fish 
products. In most of the fractionation 
procedures, the potency is divided. It 
looks as though it will be a long time 
before a good concentration is ob- 
tained, he said. Results so far indi- 
cate that the factor is water soluble 
and not fat soluble. 

In describing the work on the UGF 
activity, Dr. Bird noted that since 
1955, 49 assays of the activity of 
fishery products have been conducted. 
The basal diet contained sucrose, soy- 
bean protein, soybean oil, dried whey, 
salts, vitamins and amino acids. In 
every assay, the sardine solubles used 
as the standard stimulated chick 
growth during the four-week assay 
period. 

Forty-five fish meals and 17 fish 
solubles have been assayed. The fish 
meais ranged from 25 to 100% of the 
potency of the standard solubles. The 
17 samples of solubles ranged from 
33 to 160% of the potency of the 
standard. 

Variations in potency did not ap- 


‘All-Around Layers” 


DESIGNED 


Says A. Hensche 


that way, of course 


PRUE LINES the Completetayer 


Have you tried expensive 
layers because of their high 
random sample records. . . 
only to find costly, profit- 
cutting weaknesses? Colonial 
rejects breeding systems 
offering no more than high 
egg numbers. In 1960 alone 
... the BEST TRUE-LINES 
layers... COMPLETE layers 
. Strong in every profit 
trait .. . emerged from 660 
combinations of layer lines 
in 2, 3 and 4-way crosses. 
Blue-printed by Colonial 
geneticists; then proved un- 
der actual farm conditions 
on Colonial evaluation farms 
scattered across the U. S. 


specification 
designed 


for the egg 
industry 


“TRUE-LINES are the best all-around 
layers I have ever used. They laid really 
good all winter with over 80% production 
during the cold Minnesota winter months. 
They are still laying at a high rate. Eggs 
grade out better than Leghorns and the 
pullet eggs come up faster in size. I have 
been well satisfied. We plan to stick with 
TRUE-LINES.” 


—Arnold Hensche 


Wore Profit PROTECTION 
We trapnest 365 days a year instead of the 
customary 300. Greater thoroughness in 
proving strength and weakness makes 
TRUE-LINES safer all-around. 


Investigate TRUE-LINES 
Write for address of TRUE- 
LINES ASSOCIATE HATCHERY 
nearest you .. . and savings up 
to $150 per 1,000 pullets. 

COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, INC. 


General Offices 
Pleasant Hill, Missouri 
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How Union-Camp’s 
5-Star Multiwall Plan 
increased a pallet payload 
by 400 lbs. . .without 
increasing its size! 


A leading supplier of high density 
resins* had been packing his product 
in 50-lb. sewn-bottom multiwalls. 
This gave him an efficient, 40-bag 
(2,000 lb.) pallet load. 

When he added a low density resin 
to his line, however, he found his 
existing bag wouldn’t accommodate 
50 lbs. of the new resin due to its 
increased volume. A slightly larger, 
sewn-bottom multiwall was tried, 
but this reduced the pallet payload 
to 32 bags (1,600 lbs.). Net “loss”: 
400 lbs. Net result: more handling 
... more trips to the warehouse... 
higher cost. 

Heightening the pallets to 10 tiers 
instead of 8, offered no solution— 
they wouldn’t pass through the exist- 
ing archways. To say nothing of the 
problem of loading trucks and trailer 
cars. 


New bag does the trick 


At this point, the 5-Star Packaging 
Efficiency Plan went to work. Union- 
Camp multiwall specialists experi- 
mented with several different bag 
sizes and styles. Their solution—a 
multiwall with a pasted bottom and 
side gussets, a rectangular-shaped base 
—and 20 per cent more capacity! 
With the new design, 50 lbs. of the 
low density resin can now be packed 
in each bag. Most importantly, the 
pasted bottom bags can be palletized 
five to a tier, eight tiers to a skid for 


NAME ON REQUEST 


a total payload of 2,000 lbs.—the 
same as the high density resins. 


Warehouse space saved 


The pasted-bottom bag offered 
several outstanding advantages. It 
permitted better use of warehouse 
space. It increased the yield per 
warehouseman to 1,000,000 lbs. a 
month. And it initiated the develop- 
ment of a similar design for the 
company’s high density resins, which 
could increase the present pallet pay- 
load to 2,500 lbs. 


Space-saving secret is in bottom of bag. New design 
(left) with rectangular-shaped base has 20 per cent 
more capacity than sewn-bottom bag (right). 


Works for you five ways 


Apart from bag construction and 
materials handling, Union-Camp’s 
5-Star Plan covers bag design, pack- 
aging machinery and specifications 
control. An improvement in any one 
of these areas conceivably could re- 
sult in substantial savings for you. In 
any case, it costs nothing to find out. 


See your local Union-Camp man for 
complete details. 


2,000 pallet load of new, low density resin bags fits 
easily through existing doors. 


FREE 16-PAGE BOOKLET 


Write Dept. M-3 today for a 
free copy of Union-Camp’s new 
5-Star Plan booklet. It describes 
many case histories showing how 
packers like yourself have 
achieved greater efficiency and 
economy in their multiwall 
operation. 


MULTIWALL BAGS 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation. 233 Broadway N.Y. 7. N.% 
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FISHERY SYMPOSIUM—Some of the participants in the program of the 
Fishery Symposium in Washington, D.C., are shown here. Left to right are 
Ferris Altherr of J. Howard Smith, Inc., who presided; Dr. R. F. Hutton of 
Pennsylvania State University and Dr. H. R. Bird of the University of Wis- 


consin. 


pear to be correlated with variations 
in processing and storage. The un- 
identified factor is apparently quite 
stable to ordinary conditions in pro- 
cessing and storage. Every lot of 
meal and solubles contained a meas- 


urable level of the factor, Dr. Biru 
pointed out. 

Experiments are now in progress 
to determine effects of fish meal on 
the whole life cycle of the chicken, 
Dr. Bird said. In two such experi- 


ments, the characteristic early 
growth stimulus was observed, but 
birds fed fish meal were no heavier 
at maturity than birds not fed fish 
meal. Data are being obtained on egg 
production, egg size, hatchability and 
growth rate of progeny. 

At this time data on egg produc- 
tion suggest that birds on fish meal 
are laying at a better rate. 


A METHOD OF MAKING AN 
ECONOMIC EVALUATION OF 
PROTEIN SUPPLEMENTS—Dr. R. 
F. Hutton, agricultural economist at 
Pennsylvania State University, point- 
ed out that means are available to 
conduct an objective economic evalu- 
ation of any feedstuff of determined 
nutritional characteristics. 

He first explained use of linear 
programming and computers and 
then went on to tell how an economic 
evaluation of an ingredient can be 
conducted. 

This can be done at several differ- 
ent levels of generality, Dr. Hutton 
said. First, one can estimate the 
value of a feedstuff when used in 


CK is OK for Profit. ..Service...Quality 


C 


DFIELD, 


Profits With 
Econolass in Your Feed 


rocessing Company 


MUSCATINE, 


Mix 
Without 


(85% feeding Cane Molasses Equivalent — 
Dehydrated on Soybean Mill Feed) 
Why? Because’ CK Econolass is 
economical AND is of uniformly 
high quality. In fact, you can’t buy 
a better dry blackstrap molasses 
feed ingredient. 


You'll like the ease with which 
Econolass mixes, and you'll like 
the convenience of the moisture- 
resistant 50 Ib. bags. 


You'll like the FAST service 
your orders get from CK—and your 
customers will like the fast, healthy 
gains your feeds provide with the 


added palatability of Econolass. 


varying quantities in a given diet, 
assuming all other feedstuffs consid- 
ered do not change in price. Next, 
one can evaluate two competitive in- 
gredients in terms of the price and 
quantity of each. Finally, it is pos- 
sible to look forward to the time 
when such comparisons may be ex- 
tended to more than two ingredients 
at a time. 

Dr. Hutton explained, among other 
things, a procedure called “variable 
price analysis.”” One would specify the 
limits placed upon the level of use 
of an ingredient in the diet being for- 
mulated or the level of price below 
which he is not interested in obtain- 
ing a solution. Without further in- 
struction, the computer will formu- 
late the diets containing various 
quantities of the ingredient in ques- 
tion and the price range within which 
each formulation is the optimum. 

In the discussion of a “demand 
schedule” or “supply schedule” for a 
particlar ingredient like fish meal, it 
was presumed that all prices other 
than that of the ingredient in ques- 
tion remained the same. Frequently, 
one would be interested in questions 
of this type: How does fish meal 
compare with soybean meal in a 
broiler starter for a range in prices 
for both ingredients? To aid in an- 
swering this kind of question, one can 
develop a “price map.” Using the 
chart and the price information, one 
can specify the optimum formulation 
for a particular diet given any set 
of prices for the two ingredients be- 
ing compared. 

When there are more than two 
very close ingredient substitutes, one 
can no longer use a two dimensional 
graphic representation to indicate 
the relative value of the ingredients. 
This is a problem with which Dr. 
Hutton is currently dealing. It is 
hoped that it will be possible to de- 
velop a set of relatively simple tables 
which include the optimum formula- 
tion for any given specified ingredi- 
ent situation. This procedure involves 
the use of “complete description pro- 
gramming,” and it involves all the 
feasible feed formulations that need 
to be considered in any given prob- 
lem. 


RELATIONSHIPS OF PROCESS- 
ING VARIABLES AND CHEMICAL 
COMPOSITION TO THE NUTRI- 
TIVE VALUE OF FISH MEALS AS 
DETERMINED BY BROILER 
FEEDING TESTS—An extensive re- 
port on a Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries study with this title was 
distributed at the symposium. The 
authors were T. D. Runnels of the 
University of Delaware and H. W. 
Nilson, Maurice Bender, D. G. Snyder 
and L. E. Ousterhout, formerly or 
now with the bureau’s technological 
laboratory at College Park, Md. 

The authors concluded: “As de- 
termined by practical broiler feeding 
tests in batteries, the nutritive value 
of commercially produced samples of 
fish meal could not be related to 
species or parts of fish utilized for 
production, to proximate composition 
of the resultant meals, or to any vari- 
ables of commercial processing. 

“That the broiler feeding test per- 
mitted differences to be determined 
in the nutritive quality of fish meals 
was demonstrated by results obtained 
by feeding an obviously burned fish 
meal in one series. 
meals tested, with the exception of 

“When incorporated into diets, all 
the burned meal, permitted normal 
growth of broilers at economical 
rates of feed utilization. Since so few 
significant differences were obtained 
in such an extensive study, we can 
conclude most likely and for all prac- 
tical purposes that all fish meals of 
normal commercial production are a 
more reliable, more constant source 
of supplemental animal protein than 
has been thought previously.” 


Joins Feed Mill 
GAINESVILLE, GA. — Winburn 
Derran, a veteran in the broiler busi- 
ness in north Georgia, has been added 
to the sales force of Lanier Feed 
Mill. He will cover north Georgia. 
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PROCESSOR 
SATISFACTION 


The Chas. Vantress Program is aimed at 
improving the performance of all segments of 
the broiler industry. It is of vital importance 
to hatcherymen, feedmen, growers and above 
all, the processors. 

Measurements gathered from Processor 
production lines on performance characteris- 
tics of Vantress cross-bred progeny (pedigreed) 
enable us to continually improve: 


1. Ease of picking through 
mechanical equipment 


2. Eviscerated yield 
3. Skin texture and color 
4. Meaty conformation 


The Chas. Vantress program assures you 
a@ better product this year, the next and the 


next. Your best business insurance is the 
Vantress Dominant White Male Line. 


Chas. Vantvess Farms, Jue 


DULUTH, GEORGIA 
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Keep This in Mind 


PILOT BRAND 
OYSTER SHELL 


Makes Money for You 
the Year’ Round 


Steady sales... quick turnovers... 
good profits. You get all three all of 
the time when you promote PILOT 
BRAND Oyster Shell. That’s because 
poultrymen everywhere keep PILOT 
BRAND before their flocks every day 
in the year. They have learned that 
this ideal eggshell material helps to 
produce the most eggs with the 
strongest shells—the kind that bring 


ao highest market prices. 

% This constant demand—aided by 
14 continuous national advertising— 
makes PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell 


one of the most profitable products 
you can handle. 


Oyster Shell Products Company morite, aicbama 


CLASS 
2100 


Portable 
Electric 


Bag 
Closing 
Machine 


ERE is a handy little 

machine that makes bag 
closing fast, easy, and econom- 
ical. It is recommended where 
operations are limited or inter- 
mittent and do not justify 
installation of large, high pro- 
duction machines. 


@ LIGHTWEIGHT — Ibs. 
Carry it anywhere. No installation; 
requires only an electrical outlet. 


®@ POWERFUL — Exclusive top 
and bottom feed for greater power 
and production. Direct drive motor 
with thumb control button. 


@ VERSATILE—Closes bags made of cotton, burlap, jute, multi- 
wall paper, laminated paper. Produces two-thread stitch Type 401, 
or can be furnished to produce single-thread chain stitch Type 101. 


@ SAFE—Anyone can operate it. No special training required. Can 
be obtained with overhead suspension. Also, can be supplied with 
pedestal bracket. Send for descriptive literature. 


® 
CLOSING 
MACHINE COMPANY 


Chicago 10, Illinois 


Serviceman Has Important Role 


In Combating 


Condemnations 


By Robert H. Brown 
Feedstuffs Special Correspondent 


The serviceman in the broiler 
house is taking on a more important 
role in combating condemnations. 

The old adage that an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure 
seems to be taking hold as broiler 
men have now had sufficient time to 
survey the health situation follow- 
ing the wave of condemnations that 
have plagued the industry. The op- 
erator has now come to the conclu- 
sion that while better housing is good 
and part of the answer, along with 
vaccines and medicines once disease 
has struck, more attention today 
must be placed on prevention. 

And that is where the serviceman 
is playing an increasingly important 
role because he is the “contact” man 
between the chicks, the feed house, 
the processor and the grower. 

Ai nutrition, housing and disease 
conferences in at least three states 
recently, the serviceman has come 
in for his share of attention. 

That he is a part of the “better 
management” team is an undisputed 
fact. He is the man who sees symp- 
toms of disease first, and he is the 
man who can tell,whether houses are 
in good condition in cleanliness and 
environmental control. 

So important has the serviceman 
become recently that the University 
of Georgia, Clemson College and oth- 
ers have been holding short courses 
designed to better educate him. 


Serviceman a Key 


The serviceman is an important 
key in “environmental control’’ points 


out Dr. Don E. Davis, head, Poultry 
Diagnostic Laboratory, School of 
Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Georgia, who propounded this theme 
at schools conducted at Georgia and 
Clemson College recently. 

We have signs on broiler houses 
stating that visitors are prohibited, 
yet servicemen, as well as feedmen, 
can carry diseases from one house to 
another when a few simple rules and 
regulations would put them at a 
minimum, he says. 

“The serviceman drives up to a 
house, gets out, puts on boots and 
enters the house. After he is through, 
he goes 20 paces or five miles, as the 
case may be, to the next house. Does 
he clean his boots thoroughly be- 
tween visits?” he asks. “Or does he 
take with him germs from the last 
house visited?” 

Every serviceman should carry 
with him, in his car, or in his supply 
conveyances, sufficient materials to 
thoroughly disinfect his boots from 
the bottom of the soles to the top. 
This disinfectant should be brushed 
on top and bottom with special em- 
phasis on the soles. 

“Only by thoroughly cleaning the 
soles can he avoid carrying diseases 
to another house,” he said. 

Those “no visitors” signs on houses 
don’t seem to apply to feed delivery 
men and they should, he said. 

“Why should a deliveryman from 
a feed mill have to enter the house? 
Why is it necessary that vents for 
delivery of feed be on the inside of 
the house? Can’t they be on the out- 


Broiler House Inspection Sheet 


Grower Date 
Dealer Age 
Serviceman Number 
ITE? EXPLANATION GoodSatuUnsa 
GROUNDS trash, grass, drainage, locaticn 
ENTRANCE lock, ease of entering, foot pad, 
no visitor sign. * 
FEED ROOM boxes, vaccine bottles, sacs, trash, 
dead birds. 
LITTER depth, moisture, caking, evenness, 
type, trash. oo 
VENTILATION ammonia, dust, drafts, warmth, 
openings, hovse width, direction of house. 
HUMIDITY cob webs, wetness of ceiling, walls, 
and floor. 
BROODERS placement, height, temperature, 
litter chick quards, dead chicks. 
WATERERS Placement, height, number, sanitation, 
of water, source. 
CSDERS placement, height, number, sanitation, 
th of feed, 
LIGHT windows, artificial, sufficient. 
DISPOSAL incinerated, pits, animals, etc. J 
RECORDS availability, completeness, exactness. 
SANITATION disinfectant, buckets, brushes. [ 
MEDICATION availability, instructions, execution. 
VACCINATION completed on schedule, method. 
LEALTH symptoms, mortality. | 
FLOCK | 
_APPEARANCE | evenness, culls, comfort, color. 
Comments : 
Vet.Med, 


Univ,of Ga, 


SIGNED 


SERVICEMAN’S FORM—This poultry serviceman’s form is recommended 
by Dr. John E. Davis, head, Poultry Diagnostic Laboratory, School of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, University of Georgia. 
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BEFORE YOU 
CONTRACT FOR 
ANOTHER 
SHIPMENT OF 
FEED | 
PHOSPHATE 


check 


margin of | 


ditterence IN: DYNAFOS° 


— the equivalent Of Compared to beta tricalcium phosphate 
— the reference standard — Dynafos_ | 
20 UNITS OF P* has an average biological value of 108. | “18.5% picacium PHOSPHATE “Gee 
This increase in usable phosphorus is OR 
directly related to the greater water- 1.54 LBS. OF 13% BONE MEAL 
for the price soluble phosphate content of Dynafos. OR 
As a result you can add the equivalent 2.04 LBS. OF 14% IMPORTED 
of 18.5 of 20 units of available phosphorus to ROCK PHOSPHATE 
your feeds at the current cost of chem- OR 


7.40 LBS. OF 9% 
b COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE 4 
'FO.EQUAL THE BIOLOGICALLY AVAILABLE 


ically guaranteed 18.5% products by 
using Dynafos. When you sign your 
next feed phosphate order make sure 

it’s IMC Dynafos — today’s best qual- : or ovnaros. 

ity, best bargain phosphate. ES: 


*As compared to beta tricalcium 
FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION N7N¥ 


F1-4-01 ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER, OLD ORCHARD ROAD, SKOKIE, ILLINOIS, YORKTOWN 6-3000 *TRADEMARK 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., P.O. Box 365, Norwood (Mass.} » SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC., Buffalo * GETKIN-MOYER, INC., Norristown (Pa.) 
© A. G. GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina) * EDWARD E£. SMITH COMPANY, Atlanta * E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tampa. CENTRAL AREA: 
BULLARD FEED COMPANY, Chicago * GOOD LIFE MINERALS, INC., Effingham (lll.) * JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati * R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, 
Nashville * CHAS. F. WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingham (Ala.) * STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian (Miss.) ® The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison (Wis.). 
MIDWEST AREA: BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis © W. P. MANN SALES CO., Omaha * M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo.) © B. A, LUCIUS 
COMPANY, Fort Worth. WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle * JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Compton (Calif.). CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD., Toronto. 
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ONLY 


STABILIZED 
HETROGEN K* 


HAS BEEN PROVEN 
EFFECTIVE IN 
REDUCING THE INCIDENCE 
OF BLOOD SPOTS: 


For only 18¢ per ton you can 
fortify all your laying feeds with 
Stabilized Hetrogen K at the 4 
gram per ton level 


Stabilized Hetrogen K is the new kind of 
vitamin K premix recently developed by 
Heterochemical Corporation. it’s the only 
vitamin K premix with proven superior 
stability during storage and mixing. 


Available in an economical range of 
potencies on calcite or soy meal carriers. 
With stabilized Hetrogen K the potency 
in the bag matches the potency on the 
tag yet it costs no more than less stable 
forms of vitamin K. 


*Patents Pending 


HETEROCHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


111 E. Hawthorne Avenue 
VALLEY STREAM, L.I., N.Y. 


tData available on request 


Buy and Soll 
through 


WANT ADS 


FEEDSTUFFS 


side, thus cutting down on the num- 
ber of times the man has to enter? 
Did you ever stop to think how many 
houses a driver of a bulk truck may 
visit in a day’s time?” he asked. 
Unnecessary Entering 

Another man who feels the same 
way about servicemen and feed de- 
livery men entering houses unneces- 
sarily is Dr. S. C. Schmittle, director, 
Poultry Disease Research Center, 
University of Georgia. 

“Why does the feed man who visits 
house after house, have to enter the 
house? It is a responsibility of the 
feed companies to see if they can’t 
put a stop to some of it,” he said. 

Another very probable source of 
carrying diseases from one house to 
another is the practice of feed pick- 
ups. 

_ feed companies come into a 
house and pickup leftover feed. This 
is carried back to the mill where it 
is sometimes mixed in with other 
feed and then carried to other grow- 
ers. This is a real weakness, and 
something should be done about it 
to help control diseases,” he said. 

What is the ideal serviceman? 

Dr. Davis thinks he is one who 
feels a sincere responsibility to the 
grower, helping him to make money, 
but he should be one who: 

—Checks everything in the house, 


ventilators, trash, maintains clean-_ 


liness in general; 

—Conscientously checks for symp- 
toms of disease and knows what to 
look for; 

—Thoroughly scrubs his boots after 
every visit whether the next house is 
five miles or five paces away; 

—Sees that water is not dirty; 

—One who realizes that one sick- 
looking bird is a potential threat to 
the entire flock. 


Service Check List 


The good serviceman should take 
with him a check list form which 
should have the name of the grower, 
dealer and serviceman’s name. 

Growers and feed houses using 
servicemen should have these forms 
prepared and one should be filled out 
on every visit, Dr. Davis says. Such 
a check list should show the condi- 
tion of grounds around the houses, 
the feed room should be checked for 
boxes, vaccine bottles, sacks, trash 
and dead birds. Other things to be 
checked should be litter, ventilation, 
humidity, brooders, waterers, feed- 
ers, light, disposal, records, sanita- 
tion, medication, information on 
whether vaccinations were com- 
pleted on schedule, health of birds 
(symptoms, mortality, etc.) and flock 
appearance. 

The check list should have a col- 
umn for the serviceman to grade the 
houses on a good, satisfactory or un- 
satisfactory basis. (See the accom- 
panying form suggested by Dr. 
Davis.) 

“The serviceman has got to start 
looking a little earlier for symptoms 
of disease,” he says. “Such things as 
thickening of eye lids, for example, 
are signs of bronchitis. Other things 
to spot are slipped tendons, toe 
paralysis, blister lesions. The service- 
man who looks for these things early 
is the ideal servicemen.” 

As soon as these symptoms are dis- 
covered, the management should be 
informed and proper diagnostic pro- 
cedures taken. 

Respiratory Disease 

Since the principal cause of con- 
demnation is respiratory disease, 
chiefly CRD, as Dr. J. L. Milligan, 
Ralston Purina Co., research division, 
points out, management must look to 
good, thorough business principles to 
discourage respiratory diseases. This, 
he said at the Virginia Feed Conven- 
tion and Nutrition Conference, covers 
more than just good housing. It cov- 
ers a batch of things, including good 
inspections, early spotting of symp- 
toms by servicemen and others. 

“Routine, repetitive antibiotic in- 
jection of hatchery supply flocks can 
reduce the number of such infected 
chicks. It may cost approximately 


NATIONAL BROILER COUNCIL STORY—The National Broiler Council's 
industry relations committee was “armed” with the “New NBC Story” at a 
recent meeting in Washington. This photo shows Don Corbett, left, committee 
chairman from Waterville, Maine, explaining to a group of committee members 
just how the story-telling equipment works. Left to right are Mr. Corbett, Ed 
Givens, Richmond, Va.; Joe Frank Sanderson, NBO president, Laurel, Miss.; 
Paul Morgan, Guilford College, N.C.; and Robert Cobb, Jr., Concord, Mass. 


%¢ per chick if there is no difference 
in number of chicks produced, but 
may still save considerably more 
money,” he said. 

At both the Clemson’s fifth an- 
nual Poultry Health and Manage- 
ment Short Course and the disease 
short course at Athens, Ga., Dr. 
Davis preached that the field of pre- 
vention lies in: 

(1) Soundness of body, vigor and 
constitution—a problem of genetics. 

(2) Suitable environment—m an - 
agement. 

(3) Adequate nutrition. 

(4) Control of infectious diseases. 

“The servicemen plays an impor- 
tant role in each and everyone of 
these,” he said. 

Dr. Max Colwell, Georgia Poultry 
Diagnostic Laboratory, Gainesville, 
Ga., also appealed to servicemen to 
spot symptoms early. 

“You as servicemen when you spot 
a sick-looking bird should bring it in 
for diagnosis. You’re the first to see 
it and if you don’t do something 
about them, no one else knows,” he 
said. 

Servicemen, as well as poultrymen 
in general, often take the attitude 
that by the time a diagnosis has been 
completed the birds will be sold. He 
should realize that there are other 


birds to follow and the correct in- 


formation as to type of disease may 
be helpful to these birds, he said. 

Servicemen, in selecting birds to be 

diagnosed, should have as complete 
a history as possible to aid the diag- 
nosis. 
Clifton Douglas, Pillsbury Co., sug- 
gested the serviceman should not only 
check for disease, but in supplying 
fowl for diagnosis should have a com- 
plete cross section of the flocks. He 
also suggested that servicemen check 
every possible error of management, 
such as ventilation, heat, condition of 
brooders, etc. 

Dr. William E. Clarke, Georgia 
Poultry Diagnostic Laboratory, said 
the best thing a serviceman can do 
is to realize time for action is at 
hand “as soon as sniffles are heard.” 

Dr. Schmittle is another who be- 
lieves the serviceman is one of the 
most important factors in controlling 
condemnations. 

“Contamination control is the most 
important thing in discouraging 
spread today,” he said. 

And he brought out another source 
of contamination: Pickup day, as he 
calls it. This is the time birds are 
carried away to processing plants. 

“The trucks come in with dirty 
crates, the men go into houses. There 
is no telling how much disease this 
carries from house to house,” he said. 


MACHINE OF THE MONTH 


AMERICAN MADE . . . YOUR BEST BUY 


EUREKA VERTICAL BATCH MIXER 


Here’s Speed and Economy combined 
in a functional new mixer design. 
Material is loaded, thoroughly 
mixed in a shorter cycle, and 
rapidly discharged... all at low 
horsepower per ton. Choice of 
8 sizes in 3 different models, 
with capacity to 210 cubic feet. 
Special larger sizes on request. 
Handy cleanout door, observa- 
tion window, dust-free operation 
and other outstanding features. 


s. HOWES CO., INC. © SILVER CREEK, N.Y 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN No. 625 giving dimensions, specifications and performance 


data on the Eureka Vertical Batch Mixer. 
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Tell Activities for 
California Group’s 


Convention April 20-22 


SAN FRANCISCO — California's 
“business first” feed convention, 
aimed at feed and grain industry 
management, will not be without its 
lighter side, according to Winslow W. 
Hall, Pacific Molasses Co., general 
chairman of the 1961 California Hay, 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. conven- 
tion in San Francisco April 20-22. 

Although departing completely 
from the traditional socially-oriented 
convention format to emphasize busi- 
ness subjects, the association promises 
delegates more entertainment and 
recreation than in the past. 

Breaking up a solid day of business 
subjects and nationally known speak- 
ers, Pete Newell, University of Cali- 
fornia’s famous basketball coach, and 
coach of the U.S. Olympic winners, 
will be the luncheon speaker on April 


21. The next day conventioneers will 
have their own golf and bowling 
tournaments, utilizing the facilities of 
the Olympic Club oceanside course, 
and bowling facilities downtown. That 
day will be climaxed by a cocktail 
party and dinner dance with music 
provided by Ernie Heckscher’s or- 
chestra. 

Monique Benoit, the San Francisco 
Examiner’s lovelorn columnist, will 
be the featured speaker at the tradi- 
tional Saturday morning breakfast 
where new officers of the association 
will also be introduced. 

Busy industry executives are re- 
minded by the convention committee 
that all of the business program is 
scheduled for the first day, Thursday, 
April 20, and that they can leave the 
convention after that day if they wish 
to skip the entertainment and recrea- 
tion. 

Business Speakers 

Principal speakers, with their sub- 

jects, for the business sessions are: 


Wayne D. Nusbaum, treasurer, Rals- 
ton Purina Co., St. Louis, “Integra- 
tion and Its Effects on the Feed Man- 
ufacturer;” Allen Baker, supervisor, 


Grain & Chemical Division, Wash- 
ington State Department of Agri- 
culture, Olympia, “The Farm Mill 


and How It Affects the Feed Manu- 
facturer;” John H. Hoefer, president 
Hoefer, Dietrich & Brown, Inc., San 
Francisco, “Advertising and Sales 
Development for the Average Feed 
Manufacturer;” Dr. James Schuh, 
dairy specialist, Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, University of Nevada, 
Reno, “Development of High Energy 
Rations for Ruminant Animals;” Har- 
vey O. Banks, retiring director, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Water 
Resources, San Francisco, “How the 
New Water Bond Issue Affects You 
and Your Business.” 

The convention is scheduled for San 
Francisco’s new $20 million Jack Tar 
Hotel. All events except golf and 
bowling take place in the hotel. 
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Minnesotans Run Tests 


On Calf Starter Flavors 


| ST. PAUL—Three University of 
| Minnesota dairy research scientists 
| say the results of two experiments 


they conducted “strongly suggest 
that flavor compounds in dry calf 
starters do not increase feed con- 
sumption nor rate of gain.” They say 
that these compounds “are particu- 
larly ineffective when a very accept- 
able and palatable calf starter is 
used and where the ingredients are 
of high quality.” 

To find out if a flavored ration 
would promote greater feed intake 
and more rapid gains, Dr. Kenneth 
Miller, assistant professor at the uni- 
versity’s Southern Experiment Sta- 
tion, Waseca, Minn.; W. A. Olson, re- 
search fellow, and Dr. J. B. Williams, 
associate professor, both in the de- 
partment of dairy husbandry, set up 
a feeding trial with a group of 32 
dairy calves, 

Each calf was weaned early, at 29 
days of age, and assigned to one of 
three groups. Group 1 received a 
basic concentrate ration of 39 parts 
zround shelled corn, 29 parts ground 
oats, 20 parts bran, 10 parts soybean 
meal, one part trace mineralized salt 
and one part steamed bone meal. 
Group 2 got the basic ration with 
synthetic sweetening and Group 3 
received the basic grain mix with a 
synthetic sweet-milk flavored com- 
pound. 

The calves were kept in individual 
pens and fed all the concentrates 
they cared to eat until they were 42 
days old. After that they were fed 
4 lb. per calf per day. Throughout 
the trial all calves had free access to 
water and good quality alfalfa hay. 

At the end of six months all calves 
weighed about 350 Ib. above their 


birth weights. The researchers report 
some calves in each group 


| showed slight variations in accept- 


ance of flavored feeds. But as a 
whole, no group showed a meaning- 
ful difference in feed consumed or 


| rate of gain. 


Results of the basic experiment, 


| the researchers say, raised another 


question: Could calves become ac- 
customed to a certain flavor? So they 
fed the same flavors used in the ini- 
tial test in another calf experiment. 
To see if the calves were able to 
taste, small amounts of flavoring ma- 
terial were added to water. This 
water, as well as unflavored water, 
was offered to several calves. 
“Some calves preferred the fla- 
vored water while others preferred 
the plain water,” the Minnesota sci- 
entists report, “However, after sev- 
eral days most of the calves devel- 
oped a desire for one type of water 
and drank only that type of water.” 


Bag Firm Announces 


Sales Appointment 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Jerry Agin 
has joined the Raymond Bag Corp.’s 
. sales organization 
and will be work- 
ing out of the 
company’s Louis- 
ville office, cov- 
ering southern 
Ohio, Indiana and 
eastern Kentucky. 
Prior to joining 
Raymond Bag, ~ 
Mr. Agin was con- 
nected with For- 
: mica Corp. and 
the Burgeson Met- 
als Co. in Minneapolis. 


collect. He'll arrange for a complete 


HOWES-SURVEY of your mill by the near- | 
est Howes field engineer. No obligation. | 


CALL GEORGE WILLIS: 
a Silver Creek, YELLOWSTONE 4-261, | 


| 
| 
| 
Bi 
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Dry matter losses for silage stored 
in concrete stave silos were surpris- 
ingly low for both high-moisture si- 
lage and low-moisture silage (hay- 
lage) in a South Dakota State Col- 
lege experiment conducted last sum- 
mer. 

According to Dr. L. B. Embry, ex- 
periment station nutritionist, only 


Feed Service a 
BULLETIN BOARD 


IDEAS TO HELP YOUR CUSTOMERS 


4.2% of the original amount of low- 
moisture forage was lost and high- 
moisture silage losses were only 6.3% 
on a test made in conjunction with 
other studies comparing haylage and 
silage. 

The study reveals that cement 
structures might be used for storing 
forage as low as 40% moisture for 
short periods at least. The quality 
held up well when feeding began im- 


mediately after the silo was filled 
and continued for the next 78 days. 

Longer periods of storage were not 
tested but Dr. Embry said results 
of digestion trials indicate that the 
low-moisture forage from the gas- 
tight silo was more digestible than 
either high-moisture or low-moisture 
forage stored in concrete stave silos 
longer than 60 days. “These differ- 
ences could be due to several factors 
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Start with the Best — Brown’s Ledbrest! The 
best plans of Broiler Producers, call for . . 
Growth rate — hatchability — feed conversion — 


broader breast—longer keel—greater uniformity— 


dominant white .. . 


producers begin with Brown's Ledbrest. Ledbrest 
sired broilers are ready for market several days 
eariler — yet weigh more at market time. Brown’s 
Ledbrest Scientific Selective Breeder Flocks are 
selected for bred-in vigor, dominant characteristics 
and are noted for livability, and faster, more 
. with Brown’s Ledbrest 


profitable turnover . . 


your results at market time will be... 


Bigger Broilers! + BIGGER BILLFOLDS! 


Mr, GAIL BROWN 


that’s why more and more 


BIGGER 


BROWN’S LEDBREST, INC. “~~... 


SPRINGDALE, ARKANSAS 


LEDBREST BREEDER COCKEREL today. 
Write for Free information. 


so more work will be required to de- 
termine the importance of the stor- 
age structure,” he said. 

The silos used in the study were 
only two years old, did not have any 
cracks in the walls, and doors and the 
top were sealed with plastic. Gas- 
tight silos usually recover at least 


| 98% of the dry matter. 


Broiler Equipment 


Labor efficiency is second only to 
feed in importance in a broiler op- 
eration. Often it is questionable 
whether it “pays” to buy a certain 
piece of equipment. According to 
James C. Maness, extension poultry- 
man at the University of Georgia, 
the main question to settle is what 
is to be done with the labor that the 
machine replaces. 

He advises that if substituted labor 
is going to be used for some produc- 
tion job, then there are positive fig- 
ures that can be used. As a rule, you 
can afford to invest $30-35 for a 
minute saved each day in a year if 
your labor is worth $1 per hour. Thus, 
by saving 10 minutes each day, you 
can justify a $300-350 investment. 
The same principle holds true for one 
hour saved and a $2,200 investment. 
Normally 10,000 broilers will justify 
having a mechanical feeder and any 
commercial size unit will command 
the need for automatic waterers and 
a bulk bin, he said. 


Debeaking Layers 


A University of Illinois poultry spe- 
cialist, S. F. Ridlen, reports that de- 
beaking pullets does not hamper their 
egg production. Many farmers hesi- 
tate to debeak laying hens for fear 
egg production will drop, he said. 

Mr. Ridlen recommends debeaking 
before pullets start laying. If pullets 
are not debeaked, however, and 
“picking starts, debeak immediately 
regardless of time of year or stage 
of production,” he says. Picking can 
lead to death losses which are, of 
course, more important than a tem- 
porary loss in egg production. 

Mr. Ridlen based his recommenda- 
tions on recent debeaking tests with 
White Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds, 
White Rocks and New Hampshires. 
All pullets were hatched in the 
spring. Then several pullets in each 
breed were debeaked in the follow- 
ing fall, winter or spring. 

Results showed that egg produc- 
tion declined right after debeaking 
in all groups except the White Leg- 
horns. This was true regardless of 
the season. The White Leghorns did 
not show any drop in production. 

Temporary losses, however, were 
overcome by the end of the test. 

All breeds lost body weight during 
the first week after debeaking re- 
gardless of the season. Although 
these losses were significant, they 
apparently did not bother egg pro- 
duction. 


Lighter Weight Hogs 

The Alberta Department of Agri- 
culture's recent survey in central Al- 
berta showed that too many farmers 
are losing money by marketing hogs 
at, maximum finish and grade 
weights. Many of the animals are not 
only overweight but are also over- 
finished with shoulder and loin fat 
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When the sun doesn’t 
shine, NiCarb does! 


No other coccidiostat can match the performance 
of NiCars in all kinds of weather—all year ‘round. 
NiCars is still the most effective coccidiostat 
on the market. Merck Chemical Division, 


Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, New Jersey. 
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far in excess of that required for a 
top grade carcass. 

Once a pig has reached 190 to 200 
Ib., any extra weight goes mostly in- 
to fat under the skin and over the 
back instead of into lean meat. A. J. 
Charnetski, livestock supervisor with 
the Alberta Department of Agricul- 
ture, stresses that farmers must ac- 
cept this fact and market their pigs 
in good “growing condition” at 
weights ranging between 190 and 205 
lb. The present weight range for 
grade A dressed hogs is 135 to 170 
lb. Other factors which influence the 
grade an animal attains are type, 
length and degree of finish. 

During periods of high income and 
high prices for competitive meats, 
Alberta swine producers may be able 
to enjoy the luxury of producing fat 
hogs. Under less favorable conditions, 
however, they cannot afford to lose 
$7.50 a pig—the difference between 
an A and a C animal of the same 
weight—and still stay in business, the 
department indicated. 


WALDO THE 
WALRUS 


Young Waldo showed 
such zip and zeal 

Some mistook him 
for a seal. 


Relaxed, he grew 

a bigger torso! 
Same with meat birds 
only more so. 


for a chicken as well as a walrus. 


fed-in. . . uniformly. 


Sold exclusively by: 


HOW TO WIN POUNDS AND INFLUENCE FINISH 


Too much activity can interfere with the business of growing. . . 
LIPAMONE is the feed additive 


with a built-in calming effect on broilers and roasters . . . allowing 
birds to concentrate on turning feed into quality meat. Finish is 


You'll notice better bloom, improved flavor and tenderness. 
LIPAMONE paves the way to more Grade A birds. With renewed 
USDA emphasis on quality... LIPAMONE is what you are looking for. 

Build your volume and profit with LiponizED young roasters. 


LIPAMONE 


Available through leading feed outlets in their broiler and finishing feeds. 


AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES, Inc., Madison 1, Wis. 


Farmers can improve their hog 
grades by combining three basic prin- 
ciples—good breeding stock, balanced 
rations (using protein concentrates 
at the manufacturer’s recommended 
rates for weaning and growing pigs) 
and marketing the animals at live 
weights of 190 to 205 Ib. 


Rumen Development 


Good calf raising methods must 
provide for the early development of 
the rumen of the dairy animal. The 
feeding of roughage and concentrates 
encourages rumen development. Dr. 
Richard S. Adams, extension dairy 
specialist, Penn State University, 
says instead of waiting until a calf 
is one or two weeks old it would be 
better for dairymen to provide calves 
with good quality hay and concen- 
trates as soon as they are born. It 
is sometimes amazing, he says, to see 
how much feed a calf will eat at an 
early age when this practice is fol- 
lowed. 

Roughage consumption may be en- 
couraged by feeding small amounts 
of silage to the young calf. However, 
hay should also be fed in most cases. 

Dr. Adams suggests using a calf 
starter until the calves are about 
four months old. 

Do not neglect to make water 
available for all young stock, Dr. 
Adams continues. Lack of sufficient 
water alone has been shown to re- 
duce gains by as much as 20%. For 
maximum consumption, keep a fresh 
supply of roughage and grain before 
the calves, he said. Stale hay or 
grain will discourage consumption of 
dry feed. 

While a liquid diet alone produces 
a fine looking calf, it will not allow 
for proper development of the ru- 
men, he stated. Rumen development 
will not proceed unless there is a 
need for it. The need can be created 
by getting lots of dry feed into the 


calf as soon as possible, he advised. 


Soy Utilization Chart 


Featured in ‘Blue Book’ 


HUDSON, IOWA—A soybean utili- 
zation chart which lists the many 
and diverse uses of soybeans features 
the 1961 edition of the Soybean Blue 
Book released recently, according to 
George M. Strayer, executive vice 
president, American Soybean Assn. 
The Blue Book, which is the year- 


| book and annual directory of the soy- 


bean industry, is published by the 
American Soybean Assn, 

The chart can be taken out of the 
book and hung on the wall if desired, 
according to Mr. Strayer. 

Another feature of the 1961 book 
is a complete glossary of definitions 
and terms used by the soybean in- 
dustry, which will be valuable as a 
reference work, Mr. Strayer says. 

A total of 148 plants processing 
soybeans in the U.S. including four 
new ones, are listed in the 1961 Blue 
Book. The book also lists seven Ca- 
nadian and 64 foreign soybean proc- 
essing plants, 17 of them unlisted 
last year. It is available at $3 per 
copy from the American Soybean 
Assn., Hudson. 
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Feed Program. 
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units U.S.P. of vitamin D, and 25 mg. of chlortetracycline. The 
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Factors That Affect the Granulation 
And Capacity in Grinding Corn, Oats 
And Sorghum Grain with a Hammermill 


Kind of Grain 


Method of Discharge 


Hammer Selection 
By Richard J. Baker and E. P. Farrell 


The most used grinder in the for- 
mula feed industry is the hammer- 
mill. Today’s custom feed mill, satel- 
lite mill or large terminal mill nor- 
mally has one or more hammermills 
included as basic and integral units 
in its flow. In excess of 20 million 
tons of grain and grain by-products 
was mechanically processed by ham- 
mermills during the year 1960. This 
figure indicates that one half or more 
of the total tonnage output of com- 
mercial feeds in the United States 
will go through hammermills. Even 
with this wide acceptance and use of 
these machines, they are not fully 
understood as to performance and de- 
sign characteristics. 

This paper proposes to point out 


HAMMERMILL—This picture shows 
the experimental hammermill used in 
research work. Shown are the ex- 
haust fan, mill, variable speed feed- 


er drive and cyclone. 


Kansas State University 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article on hammermills was 
written by Richard J]. Baker, exten- 
sion specialist, formula feeds, Kan- 
sas State University, and E. P. Far- 
rell, associate professor, four and 
feed milling, Kansas State Univer- 
sity. The article is contribution No. 
353, department of flour and feed 
milling industries, Kansas State Uni- 
versity, Manhattan, Kansas. 


and evaluate some of the factors that 
may influence the production rate 
and granulation of the product when 
grinding corn, oats or sorghum grain 
with a hammermill. To state this an- 
other way, some of the variables con- 
trollable by you, the plant manager, 
the machinery manufacturer and the 
production man, will be evaluated. 
The lack of control of these variables 
may well be costing you money at the 
present time. Following are the fac- 
tors that were studied and evaluated 
by this research: 

(a) Kind of grain being ground. 

(b) Gravity discharge versus pneu- 
matically assisted discharge from the 
hammermill. 

(c) Hammer selection. 

(d) Moisture content of the grain. 

(e) Screen area. 

(f) Screen size (size of openings). 


MATERIALS AND METHODS— 
Good quality corn, oats and sorghum 
grain were used for grinding in the 
testing work. A blended sample of 
each grain was set aside in a bin 
from which material was taken as re- 
quired. This procedure was followed 
to insure uniform quality of ma- 
terials throughout the testing period. 
Moisture content and test weight 
were checked and recorded on each 
grain at intervals during the testing. 
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FIGURE 1. Effect of kind of grain being 


on production rate and grinding 


ground 
efficiency. Hammermill equipped with 1/16" individual hammers, full screen, fon 


discharge and operated at 3,600 R.P.M. 


Moisture Content 
Screen Area 
Screen Size 


Tempered grains, for high moisture 
grinding tests, were allowed to sit for 
24 hours before grinding to insure 
uniformity. 

A Prater GS 5 hammermill was 
used for all grinding tests (see 
photo). 

Machine specifications were: 

(a) Power source—7% h.p., 220- 
440 volt, 3 phase, 1,760 rpm. motor. 

(b) Rotor wid t h—12%” (outside 
hammer to outside hammer). 

(ec) Rotor diameter—15-11/16” 
(hammer tip to hammer tip). 

(d) Rotor speed—3,600 rpm. 

(e) Peripheral speed—14,750 fpm. 

(f) Screen sizes—3/32”, %”, 3/16”, 
4%” (diameter of openings). 

(g) Screen area—434 sq. in. 

(h) Screen location—lower 180°. 

(i) Feed inlet—top—center of ma- 
chine. 

(j) Feed control—variable speed 
vane type feeder—% h.p. drive. 

(k) Exhaust fan—3 h.p. centrif- 
ugal. 

(1) Hammer designs: 

(1) %” x 1%” x 5-11/16” in- 
dividual, three rows of 15 single 
hammers. 

(2) %” x 1%” x 5-11/16” group, 
three rows of five groups, three to 


a group. 
(3) 1/16” x 1%” x 5-11/16” in- 
dividual, three rows of 15 single 
hammers. 
(4) 4%” x 1%” x 5-11/16” in- 
dividual, three rows of 10 single 
hammers. 


The hammermill was equipped so 


Richard J. Baker 


AUTHOR—Mr. Baker is an instruc- 
tor in formula feeds in the depart- 
ment of flour and feed milling indus- 
tries, Kansas State University. He 
received his B.S. degree in agricul- 
tural education from Kansas State 
University in 1956 and his M.S. de- 
gree in feed technology from Kansas 
State in 1960. From 1957 to 1959 he 
was a graduate research assistant at 
Kansas State University. 


ing 200 gm. blended samples. Four 
testing sieves were used to achieve 
particle size separations. Variations 
in the granulation of the ground 
products were measured by compari- 
son of approximate fineness modulus 
values and Tyler sieve curve plots. 
The term granulation means the 
same as “fineness of grind” and is 
used when describing differences in 
the particle size of the ground prod- 
uct. 

Grinding tests were made in trip- 
licate on each grain, screen size and 
hammermill setting. Production tests 
were run only when the mill was op- 
erating at full load capacity as de- 


TABLE 1. Percentage Production Rate 
Increase Due to Use of Fan Discharge 
On the Hammermill 


——Grain being ground—— 


that ground material could be dis- Grain 
charged by gravity and sacked off di- Screen sorghums Corn Oats 
rectly under the machine or the size % of % % 
ground material could be pneumati- in. increase increase increase 
cally conveyed from the mill to a 
cyclone dust collector and _ then 
sacked off for weighing. 
8.9 4.2 15.6 
Granulation determinations were Va 7.7 45 15.1 
made on the ground products by siev- | 
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FIGURE 2. Effect of method of discharge on 


rate and efficiency when 


grinding sorghum grain. Hammermill equipped with 1/16" individual hammers, full 


screen and operated at 3,600 R.P.M. 
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FIGURE 3. Effect of method of discharge on production rate and grinding efficiency 
when grinding sorghum grain. Hammermill equipped with 1/16" individual hammers, 
full screen and operated at 3,600 R.P.M. Note: Fan horsepower included when 
figuring pounds per horsepower hour on fan discharge. 


termined by the electrical load on 
the rotor drive motor. 
EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

Kind of Grain Being Ground—The 


kilowatt hour are both measures of 


| grinding efficiency. 


Hourly production rates can be ob- 


| tained from each graph (except Fig- 


effect of kind of grain being ground | 


on production rates when 


grinding | 


with this machine is shown graphi- | 


cally in Figure 1. 

The production curves given for 
corn, oats and sorghum 
taken from data obtained when grind- 


grain are | 


ing normal moisture content (13- | 
14%) grains. From these curves | 
shown in Figure 1, it can be seen | 


that oats grind approximately twice 
as hard as corn and three times as 
hard as sorghum grain. Note that 
this relationship is slightly greater 
for fine grinding (3/32” screen) and 
somewhat smaller for coarse grinding 
(%” sereen) of these grains. These 
same relationships held true for all 
settings of the hammermill through- 
out the testing period. 

Grinding efficiency is used to de- 
note production per unit of energy 
requirement. The terms pounds per 
horsepower hour and pounds per 


ure 3) by multiplying the pounds per 
horsepower hour figure plotted on 
the curves by 7.5. In Figure 3, the 
multiplier would be 10.5. 

There is really nothing startling 
here because most production men 
already know that grain sorghums 
and corn grind easier than oats. How- 
ever, we do believe it is important 
to note the wide variation in their 
relative grinding rates. This could 
possibly help the feed mill manager 
to more accurately determine actual 
grinding costs. 

Method of Discharge—The results 
obtained in the testing of gravity dis- 
charge versus fan discharge as re- 
lated to grinding capacity and grind- 
ing efficiency are summarized in Fig- 
ures 2 and 3 and Table 1. Fan dis- 


charge is defined as that method of | 


discharge when the pneumatic con- 
veying fan is employed to remove the 
ground product from the mill and dis- 
charge inte the cyclone dust collec- 
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FIGURE 4. Effect of moisture content of the grain on production rate and grinding 
efficiency when grinding corn. Hammermill equipped with 1/16" individual hammers, 


full sereen, fan discharge and operated at 3,600 R.P.M. 
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3,600 R.P.M. 


| tor. Gravity discharge denotes that 
method of discharge where the 
| ground product drops from the ma- 
| chine by gravity and is collected di- 
rectly under the machine. 
| By referring to Figure 2, it can be 
| seen that production rate and grind- 
ing efficiency were improved by use 
| of the exhaust fan. This graph is a 
| little misleading, however, since the 
three additional horsepower needed 
to operate the conveying fan are not 
| included in the calculation of pounds 
per horsepower hour on the curves 
shown. In Figure 3, the three addi- 
tional horsepower on the fan drive 
were included in the efficiency calcu- 
| lations for fan discharge. Note that 
| the more efficient job of grinding is 
now being done by the gravity dis- 


SCREEN OPENINGS = INCHES 


FIGURE 5. Effect of type of hammers on production rate and grinding efficiency when 
grinding corn. Hammermil! equipped with full screen, fan discharge and operated at 


immediately raised as to whether all 
of the fan horsepower requirement 
should be charged to the grinding 


| process. Probably not, since conveying 


charge arrangement. The question is | 


of the ground product was also done 
by the fan. Remember that on gravity 
discharge, the ground product was 
collected directly under the machine, 
no conveying was done. If it were 
necessary to move the ground prod- 
uct horizontally and vertically from 
a hammermill when using gravity 
discharge, an additional power re- 
quirement should also be introduced. 
Ideally then, the fan horsepower re- 
quirement should have been broken 
down into two components, that por- 
tion necessary to aid in the grind- 
ing process and that portion used in 
the conveying of the ground mate- 
rial from the machine. This was not 
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operated at 3,600 R.P.M. 
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FIGURE 6. Effect of screen area on production rate and grinding efficiency when 
grinding corn. Hammermill equipped with 1/16" individual hammers, fan discharge and 
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done and more work is needed before 
a definite answer can be given. 

The comparisons between the use 
of fan discharge and gravity dis- 
charge as they affect the production 
rates when grinding on the test mill 
are presented in Table 1. 

Be sure to remember that Table 1 
refers to production rates only and 
not to over-all differences in grinding 
efficiencies. From the percentage fig- 
ures shown in Table 1, the following 
conclusions can be drawn: 

(1) Oats derive the most benefit 
from use of the exhaust fan. 

(2) The fan increases production 
more percentagewise when fine 
grinding (3/32” screen) than when 
coarse grinding (%4" screen). 

(3) Corn benefits the least from 
the use of the exhaust fan during 
grinding. 

What does this all mean? From the 
data gathered, it appears that it may 
be economical to discharge the 
ground product by gravity from a 


hammermill. True, we must admit 
that production rates are increased 
by use of the fan but as shown in 
Figure 3, gravity discharge may 
grind these grains with less total en- 
ergy required. Feed mill management 
may want to investigate this possi- 
bility as a means of saving on power. 
There are presently several hammer- 
mills in use in the feed industry using 
gravity discharge. If gravity dis- 
charge is used, however, a small 
quantity of air must still be pulled 
through the machine. 

For those men who still prefer the 
ease and simplicity of pneumatic 
handling, one change may also be 
suggested by this research. A nega- 
tive pressure conveying system from 
the hammermill might be substitut- 
ed for the conventional positive pres- 
sure system now commonly used. The 
desirability of such a change is im- 
plied by the fact that when the 
ground product was allowed to pass 
through the fan, more fines were pro- 


duced than with gravity discharge. 
This means some power is being 
wasted in the fan due to this grinding 
action. Fan life will also be increased 
many-fold by changing to a negative 
pressure conveying system. 

Moisture Content of the Grain Be- 
ing Ground—The object of this phase 
of the research was to measure the 
effect of high moisture grain on pro- 
duction rate and granulation as com- 
pared to normal moisture content 
grain when grinding with the experi- 
mental hammermill. High moisture 
grain refers to grain with 17-18% 
moisture while normal moisture grain 
is defined as grain having 12-14% 
moisture content. Only grains having 
these two moisture levels were test- 


Figure 4 presents the results ob- 
tained when grinding corn of these 
two moisture levels. Notice that a 
very marked reduction in production 
rate and grinding efficiency results 
from the grinding of high moisture 


When a growth stimulant gives you increased 
weight in marketable birds worth many times its 
initial cost, you really can’t afford not to use it. And 
when that same growth stimulant additionally pro- 
duces an increase in feed efficiency, then it’s a good 
investment, indeed! 

GALLIMYCIN-10 is just such a growth stimulant. 


Increase Your Profits 3 Ways! 
GALLIMYCIN-10 is effective at low levels, it pro- 
duces greater marketable weight, and it makes feeds 
go farther... three ways to bigger profits! Increased 
profits from GALLIMYCcIN-10 have ranged from $29 
to $46 per 1,000 birds... extra profits above feed 
and feed additive costs! 


GALLIMYCIN-10 Has Been Proven Better 


GALLIMYCIN-10 has been field tested and proven 
in every major broiler area in the country. In scien- 
tific studies at agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations*, growth improvement in flocks receiving 
GALLIMYCIN-10 averaged 5.8%. Yet, it takes less than 
1% improvement in growth to pay for GALLIMYCIN 
at the recommended level of 5 grams per ton of feed. 
And... GALLIMYCIN-10 increased feed efficiency at 
the same time. In one trial, feed efficiency was 7.4% 
higher in the flock receiving GALLIMYCIN-10 than in 
the control flock. 


GALLIMYCIN-10 is Stable, Easy-to-use... 
There’s No Withdrawal Period 

GALLIMYCIN-10 can be fed continuously, right up 
to the day of marketing. It’s manufactured under 
the rigid standards of Abbott quality control, sup- 
plied in a free-flowing premix with a soybean oil 
meal carrier, and carries a two-year expiration date! 
GALLIMYCIN-10 is safe, proven... there are no special 
registration requirements. 


It’s Not What It Costs But 
What It Pays That Counts! 

The true cost of an antibiotic feed supplement 
depends on the results it produces. You’ll make more 
dollars with GALLIMycIN-10 in your broiler feeds. 
Ask your Abbott man for complete details on what 
GALLIMYCIN feeding programs can pay you! 
*Complete printed data on request. 
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content grain as compared to those 
results obtained when grinding nor- 
mal moisture level corn. This same 
relationship also held true when 
grinding oats and grain sorghums 
of these two moisture levels. Again, 
as we might expect, the greatest per- 
centage reduction was measured on 
fine grinding. The average decrease 
in production rate for all four screen 
sizes due to the grinding of high 
moisture grains would be approxi- 
mately: oats, 25%; corn, 20%, and 
grain sorghum, 12%. 

The importance of quality control 
on incoming ingredients is pointed 
out by the data gathered. Feed mills 
which handle high moisture grains 
should consider that grinding rates 
will decrease and horsepower per ton 
will increase if these grains are 
ground. The storage life of high mois- 
ture grain, ground products, or feeds 
made therefrom is poor. Artificial 
drying might be necessary. For this 
reason, mills should not buy grains 
having high moisture content unless 
these grains can be purchased at a 
low enough price to pay for artificial- 
ly drying them to reasonable mois- 
ture levels. 

Type of Hammers — Probably the 
most significant findings of this re- 
search were brought to light while 
testing the four different hammer de- 
signs. The findings of this area of re- 
seach are substantiated in work re- 
ported by Friedrich). 

Figure 5 presents production 
efficiency curves for grinding corn 
with three different widths of ham- 
mers: 1/16”, %” and 4”. The curve 
labeled %” individual hammers could 
also be labeled %” group hammers 
since the differences found in the per- 
formance characteristics of these 
two hammer designs were so small. 
From Figure 5, it is apparent that as 
hammer thickness was decreased, 
production and grinding efficiency 
were increased. When %” wide indi- 
vidual hammers were substituted for 
those hammers having 4%” width, 
production and grinding efficiency 
were increased an average of 23% 
for grinding corn. When 1/16” wide 
individual hammers were used in- 
stead of the %” thick hammers, an 
average increase of 19% resulted. If 
we compare the grinding rates be- 
tween the 1/16” wide individual ham- 
mers and the %” wide individual 
hammers, a staggering 48% increase 
in production was measured in favor 
of the narrower hammers. Similar 
results were obtained for all screen 
sizes, gravity and fan discharge, and 
on all three grains. 

Part of the increased grinding effi- 
ciency is explained by a lower no load 
requirement (power needed to run 
mill empty) for the narrower ham- 
mers. However, even taking this into 
account, the thinner hammers are 


THE POULTRY 
MEAT INDUSTRY 
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MORE 
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WHITE ROCKS 


All over the country broiler operators are 
joining the swing to Cobb White Rocks. And no 
wonder — they are specifically designed for 
creating extra margins of profit all along the 
line. Write or telephone any Cobb representa- 
tive or distribution center for documented 
evidence. 
Distribution Centers From Coast to Coast 
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still doing a more efficient job of 
grinding with the available horse- 
power, than their wider counterparts. 

The thinner hammers gave a more 
granular product than did those of 
the wider dimension. That is, less 
fines (through 32 mesh) were pro- 
duced when grinding with the nar- 
rower hammers than those with 
greater thickness. 

The only reason for not making a 
change to narrower hammers is the 
question of hammer life. If the 1/16” 
thick individual hammers can be suf- 
ficiently hardened to maintain their 
sharp edges for grinding life equal 
to those obtainable with thicker ham- 
mers, feed men will definitely want 
to change to narrower hammers in 
their machines since both production 
and granulation are improved. 

Screen Area—The term, screen 
area, as used in this paper, is defined 
as the total screen surface available 
in the grinding chamber and not the 
square inches of open area for each 
screen size. Before discussing the ex- 
perimental results, something must 
be said about the unusually great 
screen area found in this experimen- 
tal hammermill. There were 424 sq. 
in. of screen area for each screen 
size on this machine. The average 
hammermill being used in feed mills 
today has 10 to 12 sq. in. of screen 
area per input horsepower. The ex- 
perimental hammermill used in this 
research had approximately 40 sq. in 
of screen area per horsepower or four 
times as much as do most production 
type hammermills. For this reason 
it is in order to caution the users of 
larger commercial hammermills that 
they might not get as good produc- 
tion per input horsepower with their 
grinders as is reported in this paper. 

The curves shown in Figure 6 
show that production rate and grind- 
ing efficiency were lowered marked- 
ly by cutting the available screen 
area in half. The term “full screen” 
refers to grinding done with the full 
180° of available screen in use while 
“one-half blanked” refers to grinding 
done with one-half the screen area 
blanked off by placing sheet metal 
on 90° of the 180° screens between 
the hammer tips and the screen sur- 
face. 

The results obtained when grinding 
with full screen as compared to 
grinding with one-half screen area 
blanked can be summarized by the 
following statements: 

(1) Grinding with one-half screen 
blanked cut production rate and 
grinding efficiency an average of: (a) 
23% when grinding grain sorghums, 
(b) 20% when grinding corn, and (c) 
19% when grinding oats. 

(2) Blanking of one-half the 
screen area reduced production rates 
more when grinding with gravity dis- 
charge than when grinding with fan 
discharge. 

(3) The percent reduction was 
much greater for screens with large 
diameter holes than for screens with 
small holes. 

(4) A significantly finer grind was 
produced when one-half of the screen 
area was blanked off during grinding 
than when grinding with full screen 
exposed. 

The experimental results of this 
area of research suggest that ham- 
mermill manufacturers might want 
to try to incorporate more screen 
area into their machines since ad- 
verse effects were measured on both 
granulation of ground product and 
production efficiency when the avail- 
able screen area was cut in half. 

Screen Size—The easiest way to 
make major changes in production 
rates and granulation when grinding 
with a hammermill is by changing 
the size screen used in the machine. 
Four screen sizes (3/32”, %”, 3/16” 
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and %” diameter of openings in 
screens) were used for testing pur- 
poses in this research. Many other 
screen sizes are available for most 
hammermills. 

The effect of screen size on grind- 
ing capacity and efficiency is pointed 
out by each production curve pre- 
sented in this paper. By referring to 
Figures 1-6, it is apparent from the 
slope of the curves shown that pro- 
duction rate increases rapidly as the 
size of the screen openings become 
larger. By starting with the screen 
having the smallest openings (3/32) 
and progressing to those screens hav- 
ing larger openings, the following 
average gains in production rates 
were measured: 

Average of All Three Grains 
3/32” to %”—42% increase 
%” to 3/16”’—42% increase 
3/16” to %4”—35% increase 

The hourly production rate for 
grinding through a 4” screen is more 
than twice that obtained when grind- 
ing with 3/32” screens for all three 


grains tested. Martin and Roberts) 
stress this relationship between fine- 
ness of grind and power consumption 
as found in their work on small ham- 
mermills. These figures very definite- 
ly point out the value of grinding 
only as fine as necessary to meet cus- 
tomer demands. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The experimental data gathered 
seem to indicate that: 

(1) Oats grind approximately 
twice as hard as corn and three times 
as hard as milo when grains of equal 
moisture content are ground through 
the same screen sizes with a ham- 
mermill. 

(2) When grinding grains through 
the same screen sizes with a ham- 
mermill, fan discharge will increase 
production rates over grinding done 
with gravity discharge. The percent- 
age increase will vary with the grain 
being ground and the screen size but 
will average about 12% for all three 
grains and four screen sizes. 

(3) Grinding with fan discharge 
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definitely keeps the ground product 
cooler than when grinding with grav- 
ity discharge. 

(4) It can be economically feas- 
ible to discharge the ground product 
from a hammermill by gravity in- 
stead of by fan discharge. 

(5) Some particle size reduction 
occurs when the ground product pass- 
es through the fan. 

(6) Grinding of high moisture 
grains will decrease production rates 
approximately 25% for grinding oats, 
20% for grinding corn and 12% for 
grinding grain sorghums when com- 
pared to production rates attainable 
when normal moisture content grains 
are ground through comparable 
screen sizes. 

(7) There is no appreciable change 
in production rates or granulation of 
product when grinding these three 
grains with %” thick individual ham- 
mers or with %” thick group ham- 
mers. 

(8) Equal numbers of 1/16” thick 

(Turn to page 32) 
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HOW TO PRODUCE 


MORE AND 
MEATIER BIRDS 


AT MORE PROFIT 


Do this: coordinate proper feeding 
and protective medication to insure 
improved health all the way through 


..+ from poult to market bird. 


Hit-or-miss methods won’t make a 
successful turkey operation. Pro- 
ducers need to go all-out — to organ- 
ize every resource to insure profits. 

This means extra good manage- 
ment — including efficient housing, 
up-to-date sanitation practices and 
proper feeding—to keep disease out 
of flocks. Disease, visible or invis- 
ible, is the turkey producer’s tough- 
est problem. It can strike at any 
time with disastrous results. 

That is why this Coordinated 
Feed-Health Program was devel- 
oped. This sound, practical, easy-to- 
follow program combines the use of 
formula feeds containing AUREO- 
MYCIN® and the vaccines and medi- 
cations that keep diseases out, lower 
cost of production and raise profits. 

Read each step in the program. 
Learn what to do to eliminate dis- 
ease, when to do it and how to do it. 

Talk to your feed man. Ask him 
for your free folder which describes, 
in detail, the Cyanamid Coordinated 
Feed-Health Program for turkeys. 
If he doesn’t have a copy, write di- 
rect to: American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, Agricultural Division, New 
York 20, N. Y. @AUREOMYCIN is 
American Cyanamid Company’s 
trademark for chlortetracycline. 


The label instructions on Cyanamid 
products, and on products containing 
Cyanamid ingredients, are the result of 
yeon of research and have been accepted 

y Federal and/or State Governments. 
Always read the labels and carefully fol- 
low their directions for use. 


1. Give Aureomycin Soluble in drinking water. Start 
poults on AUREOMYCIN Soluble in the drinking water 
for first 5 to 7 days. This assures adequate early in- 
take of AUREOMYCIN to help get poults on feed early 
— prevent starve-outs — guard against disease and 
stress — get poults off to a fast, healthy start. 


4. Stop losses from biackhead. At the first sign of 
blackhead, follow this procedure: (1) use a feed con- 
taining the treatment level of cyzINE® for 14 days or 
(2) use ENHEPTIN® in the drinking water for 7 days. 
Both are extremely active against blackhead. Both 
provide maximum safety. 


2. Provide starter feed with Aureomycin. First 4] 
weeks in poults’ lives are critical. To stop heavy losses 
— insure livability and fast, early growth — give a 
feed that contains 200 grams of AUREOMYCIN per tor 
You fight sinusitis, synovitis, hexamitiasis and blue 
comb — cut losses — raise more healthy turkeys. 


5. Market more quality turkeys. Use AUREOMYCIN 
Soluble or treatment feeds containing 200 grams of 
AUREOMYCIN per ton to reduce losses from bacterial 
infections at vaccination and other times of stress 
AUREOMYCIN keeps birds on feed — making fast, effi- 
cient gains. You market more, better looking turkeys 
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CYANAMID 
HELPS YOU SELL 
MORE TURKEY FEEDS 
WITH A COORDINATED 
FEED-HEALTH PROGRAM 


Perhaps the most important factor in any successful turkey operation 
is a top-performing starter feed—one containing Aureomycin. 
By offering such a feed, you boost customer satisfaction and loyalty. 


If anything could be called absolutely 
essential to a money-making turkey 
operation, it’s a good starter feed. 

Alert feed manufacturers are well 
aware of this and have perfected 
starter feeds of highest quality to meet 
the urgent need. 

Why starter feed is all-important 
Every turkey producer, starting a new 
flock, knows that he has three or four 
tough weeks ahead. Trouble can show 
up fast—at any time. Young poults 
are particularly susceptible to disease 
and stress— probably more so than any 


3. Vaccinate against these costly diseases. At 4 
weeks of age, vaccinate against Newcastle disease 


with Cyanamid Wing-Web Vaccine. At 8 to 10 weeks, other species of livestock and poultry. 
vaccinate against erysipelas with DUOVAX® Erysipelas They require and must have extra pro- 
Bacterin. At 10 to 12 weeks, vaccinate against Fowl tection during this critical period. 


Pox with Cyanamid Fow!] Pox Vaccine. Best way to give that extra protec- 


tion is with a complete starter feed 
that is high in energy, well fortified 
and palatable—and that contains the 
most effective antibiotic, AUREOMYCIN®, 
at 200 grams per ton. Such a feed mini- 
mizes the hazards of the critical period, 
puts your producers well on the way to 
a profitable return from each flock. 
Recommend complete 
Feed-Health Program 
Your starter feed, important as it is, 
represents just one of the ways you can 
serve producers with a Coordinated 
Feed-Health Program for turkeys. The 
entire, step-by-step program is de- 
scribed in detail in the turkey producer 
advertisement reproduced here. 

This program is the soundest, most 
practical way to raise more turkeys at 
less cost. It can be a continuous good- 
6. More poults per turkey hen. Turkey hens should will builder for feed manufacturers 


get a feed containing 100 grams of AUREOMYCIN per and dealers who participate in it. 

ton of total ration one month before and throughout American Cyanamid Company Agri- 
the egg production season. Hens stay healthy, vigor- 

ous. Result: more eggs, greater hatchability, more cultural Division, New York 20, N.Y. 

i poults, more profit. ®AUREOMYCIN is American Cyanamid 

Company's trademark for chlortetra- 


cycline. 


COORDINATED 


FEED-HEALTH 
PROGRAM 


INESS OF AGRICULTURE 


This month, your prospective custom- 
ers are reading the advertisement 
shown here. It appears in leading tur- 
key papers reaching 95% of all turkey 
growers. These customers will also be 
listening to well-known Farm Direc- 
tors tell the benefits of the Coordinated 
Feed-Health Turkey Program on 40 
radio stations throughout the country. 


This folder describes the step-by-step 
Coordinated Feed-Health Program for 
turkeys. It is for distribution to your 
customers. If you need extra copies, see 
your Cyanamid representative or write 
directly to Cyanamid. 
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Just these 


fill every mineral need 


for your customers. 


DARLING’S 
Free-Choice Minerat Mix 


Formulated with one-half special steamed bone meal... 
DARLING '’s mineral mix contains 6% phosphorus. It’s all 
feed, every ingredient digestible and highly available. 
DARLING continues to offer its money-back guarantee that 
all livestock will eat it free choice. 


DARLING’S 
Weather-Resistant Minerat Brock 


A complete mineral block, supplying not only the usual salt 
and trace minerals, but also the needed phosphorus and 
calcium. Contains one-half special steamed bone meal . . . 
6% phosphorus. Guaranteed palatable. Specially treated to 
prevent deterioration during storage and exposure. 


Order all three from your favorite distributor! 
DARLING & 
Mineral Feed Division 


U.S. Yards YArds 7-3000 Chicago 9 


Now—from one manufacturer—a complete mineral line. Stock 
only these three, and you take care of every customer’s min- 
eral requirements. Profit from fast turnover, proven consumer 
acceptance, and continuing advertising support. 


DARLING’S 
Mixing Minera Concentrate 


For custom mixing. Contains 9% phosphorus—up to 3 times 
that of ordinary mixing minerals. This concentrated for- 
mula, in 25 Ib. bags, saves one-half on freight and storage. 
Easier handling, too. More profit for you—and a better buy 


COMPANY 


FAS TE R 


Dex-Mo-Lass, with 45% total sugars, adds a rich pala- 
table sweetness to feed and silage, encouraging livestock 
to eat greater quantities and drink more water. This 
means rapid weight gains for early marketing. Dex-Mo- 
Lass is rich in these nutritious ingre- 
dients: Corn Sugar Molasses (Hydrol) , 
Cane Sugar Molasses (Blackstrap), 
Corn Germ Meal and Corn Gluten 
Meal. Dex-Mo-Lass is packed in 50- 
lb. moisture-resistant bags to protect 
its wholesome goodness, This high 
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» quality molasses concentrate is excel- ium 
lent for feeding, mixing and silage. 


CENTENNIAL CONFERENCE—The planning committee is shown here put- 
ting finishing touches on the Centennial Nutrition Conference program. The 


conference, to be held at Hotel Muehlebach in Kansas City Oct. 23-25, will 
be sponsored by the Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. and land grant col- 
leges in Midwest’s area. Among planned features of the program are an eve- 
ning devoted to a veterinary nutrition discussion and a half day devoted to 
human nutrition with internationally known speakers invited. The planners 
are, left to right: Dr. Norman Jacobson, Iowa State University; Elmer 
Modeer, Kansas City, Spencer Kellogg & Sons; Pat Waters, Kansas City, 
General Mills; Everett Bierman, Ft. Wayne, Ind., Central Soya; Dr. Lloyd 
Washburn, Colorado State University; Dr. E. L. Stephenson, University of 
Arkansas; Dr. J. Russell Couch, Texas A&M College; Dr. Harold Wilcke, 
St. Louis, Ralston Purina Co.; Larry Alley, president MFMA; Dr. Rollin 
Thayer, Oklahoma State University; B. D. Eddie, Oklahoma City, Superior 
Feed Mills, and Dr. Tom Avery, Kansas State University. 


individual hammers will grind 15- 
25% more pounds per hour than %” 
thick individual or %” thick group 
hammers when grinding through 
screens with equal sized openings. 
When %” and \” wide hammers 
were compared, there was approxi- 
mately a 20% increase in production 
capacity measured in favor of the 
%” hammers. 

(9) When grinding the same grains 
through equal screen size openings, 
1/16” individual hammers will in- 
crease grinding rates 40% or more 
over those obtained with 4” wide in- 
dividual hammers. 

(10) Blanking of one-half the 
available screen area cuts grinding 
capacity approximately 20% com- 
pared to grinding done with the full 
180° screen area exposed for these 
three grains on this hammermill. 

(11) Only minor changes in gran- 
ulation can be made when grinding 
the same grains through screens hav- 
ing equal diameter openings by alter- 
ing the hammermill design features 
evaluated by this study. 

(12) Major changes in both gran- 
ulation of product and production can 
be achieved by changing the size of 
openings in the screen when grind- 
ing corn, oats and sorghum grain 
with a hammermill. 

Many different factors which in- 
fluence the operational characteris- 
tics of a hammermill have been in- 
vestigated in this research. There are 
still many more that could and 
should be evaluated. Some of these 
problem areas are listed below: 

(a) Effect of worn hammers on 
granulation and production. 


(b) Effect of different spacing be- 
tween hammer tips and screen sur- 
face on granulation and production. 

(c) Effect of number of hammers 
on granulation and production. 

(d) Effect of peripheral speed on 
granulation and production. 

Some of these areas are presently 
being studied by feed technology staff 
members at Kansas State University. 
It is our hope and goal that this pa- 
per will stimulate more and better 
research and that the experimental 
results be made available through 
subsequent publications. 
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FEED CORPORATION 
BOWDLE, S.D.— Plans are being 
worked out here for the formation 
of a new feed corporation which 
would sell stock to raise capital for 
a complete plant to process local 
feed. 


Promotions Announced 


MINNEAPOLIS — Promotions and 
new assignments for four Nutrena 
Feeds sales personnel have been an- 
nounced here by Ralph V. Grier, gen- 
eral sales manager. 

Named were: S. C. (Arch) Gil- 
christ, district sales manager for 
western Iowa, to swine sales super- 
visor in the same area; Harold R. 
Bruniga, district sales manager for 
Indiana and Michigan, to the west- 
ern Iowa post, with headquarters in 
Ft. Dodge; Howard R. Richardson, 
territory sales manager in Decatur, 
Ill, to the Indiana-Michigan post, 
and Robert G. Lockwood, area sales- 
man in Charles City, Ia., to territory 
sales manager in Decatur, Il. 
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The Kelty Duplex Bucket Ele- 
vator is engineered from 


BUCKET ELEVATOR 


.. . it assures you a steady, 
uniform flow of material 
or back-leg- 
ging . . . is available in either 
wood or steel, in any size, to 
meet your needs. Mail coupon 
today for free literature and 


The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ohic 
Without obligation, send me complete informa- 
tion on the Kelly Duplex Bucket Elevator. 


STATE 
FEEDSTUFFS 


MINERAL 
mix 
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PUTS FEED TO WORK 
ss life. A quiet, high speed unit 
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4 CLINTON CORN PROCESSING COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA | 
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Now in commercial use by farmers, 
again proves 


be low-cost silage insurance 


Thousands of satisfied users report Silotracin, new 
silage preservative with antibiotic action, prevents ; 
spoilage - protects proteins - stops offensive odors. ed 


\ 


—— 


For several seasons Silotracin has been tested 
exhaustively both in laboratory and college 
field trials on grasses of all types. Now, after 
12 months of everyday use on the farm, the 
farm reports are in. These reports confirm, 
emphatically, that the selective antibioiic ac- 
tion of Silotracin eliminates guesswork; that 
Silotracin reduces shrinkage, minimizes spoil- 
age and loss of nutrients, stops offensive odors. 

“Steers consumed almost twice as much” 
reports one farmer. “This is the most palatable 
silage we have ever fed” writes another. 
Again, “The silage has a mild, pleasant odor.” 
These are the views of farmers who have used 
Silotracin, who have discovered for them- 
selves how Silotracin—the first silage preserv- 
ative using antibiotic action—helps make their 
silage more profitable. 

Silotracin goes right to work as you fill the 
silo, works in the critical first 72 hours. It 
delivers these important advantages: 

1 — Protects valuable forage proteins because 
its selective inhibition of protein-destroying 
bacteria reduces ammonia production. 

2 — Reduces spoilage because antibiotic ac- 
tion encourages ‘preserving’ organic acids 
(lactic, acetic, propionic) needed for high 
quality silage. 

3—Ends offensive odors because butyric 
acid is virtually eliminated. 


4 — Keeps silage fresh for many months. 

§ — Antibiotic is destroyed before silage is 
fed — no traces appear in the milk. 

6 — Completely safe for animals and humans, 
does not irritate eyes, nose or throat. 

7 — Non-corrosive, will not harm machinery 
or equipment because it produces no sulphur 
dioxide. 

Remember though, as good as Silotracin is, 
it does not lessen the need for effective pack- 
ing and sealing of the forage from air inva- 
sion. Preservatives are no substitute for good 
management. 

Silotracin is available only to feed manu- 
facturers in two forms; a.) Silotracin Ready- 
to-Use — containing 1 gram specially proc- 
essed zinc bacitracin antibiotic per pound. 
b.) Silotracin Concentrate — containing 40 
grams specially processed zinc bacitracin an- 
tibiotic per pound. 

For full information, write Animal Nutri- 
tion Department, Commercial Solvents 
Corporation, 260 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 


The use of Silotracin for silage preservation is covered by U.S. Patent 2,940,857. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 
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Wells can supply your 


_ Ingredients 


> 


gredients, you can be sure of 
prompt delivery on fresh, full 
strength ingredients which are 
prime products, not by- 
products. You also get the 
bonus of WELLs’ years of pio- 
neering experience in the devel- 
opment of palatable pet food 
ingredients — and their incor- 
poration into successful finished 
pet food diets. Contact RALPH 
WELLS & Co. today — the one 
best source for all your major 
dog food ingredients. 


CORN KIB-LETS 
expanded . . . kibbled 


EXPELLER SOY BEAN MEAL 
and other ingredient specialties 


Helping you put together a 
high quality dry dog food at 
the lowest cost is the business 
of RALPH WELLS & Co. By order- 
ing all your major ingredients 
from this one source .. . in 
cars, mixed cars, or LCL... 
your ingredient costs and in- 
ventory requirements are con- 
siderably less than when you 
purchase from separate sup- 
pliers at scattered locations. 
Because WELLS specializes in 
the manufacture of dog food in- 


CORN FLAKES WHEAT FLAKES 
cooked . . . toasted cooked . . . toasted 


CORN-WHEAT KIB-LETS 44% SOY CAKE-LETS 
expanded . . . kibbled expeller, pea-size 


Write or phone todey for current prices and literature 


RALPH & CO. 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 
edLicimecas THE BEST— FOR MAN'S BEST FRIEND 


FEEDSTUFFS 


LEADER IN THE FIELD 


CALENDAR FOR 1961-62 
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Convention 
April 3-4—National Institute of 
Animal Agriculture; Purdue Univer- New Listings 
sity, Lafayette, Ind.; sec., Karl D. ; 
Butler, P.O. Box 521, First National the convenience of readers who 
Bank Bldg., Ithaca, N.Y. regularly 


April 5—Purdue Egg Day; Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind.; David D. 
Jackson, Ext. Poultryman. 

April 6—Feeders Day; University 
of Nebraska Experiment Station, 
North Platte; James C. Adams, Supt. 

April 7—Missouri Livestock Day; 
University of Missouri, Columbia. 

April 9-18 — American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Baker Hotel, Dal- 
las, Texas; 1955 University Ave., St. 
Paul 4, Minn. 

April 10-12—Poultry & Egg Na- 
tional Roard; Sheraton Towers Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill.; mgr., Lloyd H. Geil, 8 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 

April 18-15—Pacific Dairy & Poul- 
try Assn. Exposition and Convention; 
Riviera Hotel, Las Vegas, Nev.; sec., 
Carl E. Nall, 1304 7th St., Los An- 
geles 21, Cal. 

April 14-15—Texas Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas; 


BUILT TO CARRY 


CARRIES 


5 TONS 
EASILY! 


Both the 4 ton Model 
N-48 and the 2 ton 
Model N-28 are shown 
overloaded with 5 tons 
of bagged fertilizer to 
prove load carrying 
capabilities. 


MODEL N-48 
FERTILIZER 
SPREADER 


®@ Stainless steel metering gate and 
guides, micro-meter adjusting screw 
and full 12” stainless steel conveyor. 


@ Adequate flotation for soft fields. 
@ Less cutting and packing fields. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


8 tires Direct PTO fan drive gives 50 ft. 
Length—8 ft. spread. 

Capacity—4 tons 

Width of Spread—50 ft. @ All-weather wheel drive assembly. 
Rate of Spread—60 to 350 Ibs. per acre @ Endgate in full view for easy metering 


gate adjustment. 
@ Can be pulled by any tractor. 


(gearing for higher or lower spreading 
tates, optional) 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE COLLECT 


for further information about the N-48 and 
N-28 pull-type spreaders, plus a full line of 
other bulk fertilizer spreaders and bodi 
bulk feed bodies, bulk and sack bodies an 
unloaders. 


Dept. FS 


SIMONSEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


QUIMBY, iIOWA 


THE LOAD 


FULL EQUALIZED AXLES—NO SPRINGS TO BREAK 


MODEL N-28 
FERTILIZER 
SPREADER 


SPECIFICATIONS 


4 tires 

Length—8 ft. 

Capacity—2 tons 

Width of Spread—50 ft. 

Rate of Spread—60 to 350 Ibs. per acre 
(gearing for higher or lower spreading 
tates, optional) 


Phone 72 


April 17-18—Tennessee Poultry 
Health School; Animal Science Bldg., 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville; 
conducted by Poultry Dept., Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. 

May 26—Oregon Beef Cattle Day; 
Oregon State University, Corvallis; 
chm., Dr. A. T. Ralston, Animal Hus- 
bandry Dept. 

June 5-7—Association of Southern 
Feed, Fertilizer and Pesticide Control 
Officials; Lafayette Hotel, Lexington, 
Ky.; sec., M. B. Rowe, 203 N. Gover- 
nor St., Room 304, Richmond 19, Va. 

Aug. 2-4—West Virginia Poultry 
Assn. Convention and Festival; 
Moorefield, W.Va.; sec. Wilson 
Smith, Petersburg. 

é 1962 

Feb. 20-21—Virginia State Feed 
Convention and Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; 
sec., Virginia State Feed Assn., J. 
Paul Williams, 615 E. Franklin St., 
Richmond 19, or Prof. Paul M. 
Reaves, Dairy Science Dept., Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 


sec., R. B. Bowden, 504 Fort Worth 
Club Blidg., Fort Worth 2. 

April 17-18—Seventh Regional Area 
Convention, National Renderers 
Assn.; St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn.; 
sec., Harold Weiss, Gulf Soap Corp., 
Arabi, Louisiana. 

April 20—Nebraska Beef Cattle 
Feeders Day; University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln; Dr. R. M. Koch, chairman, 
animal husbandry department. 

April 20-22— Beef Cattle Short 
Course; University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville; Dr. T. J. Cunha, head, Animal 
Husbandry & Nutrition Dept. 

April 20-22—California Hay, Grain 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 
RICH IN ¥/TAMIN 
FOR FOOTED ANIME 


1-4 
2a. 
* 
beets 
= 
ay uma ia the current week appear sepa- 
ok rately from ones which have been entered 
rs previously. The following week they will — 
a be moved to their proper slot where 
a ‘ they will remain until the event is held. 
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ALL CITRUS PULPS ARE NOT ALIKE! 


Only: GOLDEN ISLE | gives your customers 


premium quality...natural color...and uniform consistency! 


“Golden Isle” Citrus Pulp is a cleaner, 
more palatable feed. It is produced by a 
special process which screens out fine 
citrus meal particles. ..then adds them 
back in pelletized form, providing all 
the benefits of whole citrus fruit. Result: 
“Golden Isle” has less fines to get up the 
nostrils of cattle. There’s less residue 
remaining in the feed trough, there- 
fore less waste. And, because of strict 
quality control at every step of produc- 
tion, you’re assured of this same high 
quality in “Golden Isle” Citrus Pulp all 
year round. 

But this is just part of the “Golden 


citrus feed offers dairy and beef cattle 
high nutritional benefits. In many areas, 
it can replace up to 50% of grain require- 
ments with: 
Total digestible nutrients (TDN) of 74.9%. 
High calcium content as well as other 
important minerals essential to milk pro- 
duction, growth and skeletal development. 
Best of all, “Golden Isle” Citrus Pulp 
is low in cost. It’s the farmer’s best buy 
when valued on the basis of cost per 
100 pounds of total digestible nutrients. 
Don’t let your customers be fooled by 
inferior brandsof citrus pulp. Show them 
the difference and they’ll buy “Golden 
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100 LBS. NET 


MINUTE 
MAI 


Isle” story. For this premium quality Isle”... the premium quality citrus pulp! 


CITRUS PRODUCTS DIVISION 
MINUTE MAID CORPORATION 


Orlando, Florida 
Exclusive Sales Agent: BRADLEY & BAKER, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Atlanta Baitimore Jacksonville Norfolk St. Louls 


CITRUS PRODUCTS DIVISION 
\ID CORPORATION 

“Golden Isle 
quality product 


erica’s largest 
You can buy it, sell 
recommend it with confidence: 


| 
| 
| 
ES | 
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: 
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¢ normal bone formation 
good haircoat color 


active enzymes 


Blended with your 


regular feedstuffs, Triangle 
Brand Copper Sulfate is one of 


* anemia protection 


the most effective, least expensive 

ways to promote healthy livestock. 
Customers look for extras these days. Include 
Triangle Brand Copper Sulfate in your feeds. 


Phelps Dodge Refining Corporation 


300 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


SELLIN' SAM 


ham, Ala; sec., Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn., W. L. Walsh, Box 567, 
Montgomery. 


April 21-22—Oklahoma Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Biltmore Hotel, 
Oklahoma City; sec., E. R. Humphrey, 
Box 809, Enid, Okla. 

April 22—Alabama Poultry Indus- 

try Promotion Dinner; Dinkler-Tut- 
wiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala.; spon- 
sored by Alabama Poultry Industry 
Assn.; sec., W. L. Walsh, Box 567, 
Montgomery. 
April 23-28—School of Executive 
Development in Business Manage- 
ment, Unit I; Continuing Education 
Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens; sec., Harold E. Ford, South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., 235 E. 
Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

April 23-28—Grain Elevator & Pro- 
cessing Superintendents; Baker Ho- 


tel, Hutchinson, Kansas; sec., Dean 
M. Clark, 1115 Board of Trade, Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 

April 24-26—Animal Health Insti- 
tute; Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
DC.; sec., D. L. Bruner, 512 Shops 

Iowa. 


Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita; sec., Orris E. Case, 609 Wi- 
ley Bidg., Hutchinson. 

April 28—Beef Cattle Day; Wash- 
ington State University, Pullman; 
Dr. Irwin Dyer, Animal Science Dept. 

28— Cattle 


science department. 

May 4-6—Panhandle Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Herring Hotel, Amarillo, 
Texas 


May 5—Broiler Short Course and 
Chicken-of-Tomorrow Day; Universi- 
ty of Georgia, Athens; Dewey Mc- 
Niece, Extension Poultry Dept. 

May 7-10—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. Convention and Na- 
tional Feed Show; Conrad Hilton 


50 LBS. NET 


Ew-iMPROY 


PURE REEF . 
OYSTER SHELL 
100% 
TRIPLE SCREENED - KILN DRIED 
97% CALCIUM CARBONATE 


MAYO SHELL CORR 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
PEA SIZE 


a 


Shel/ / 


HERE IS WHY— 


Has greater eye appeal— 
both package and content. 


Is graded for most desirable 
sizes. 
No waste—thus more usable 


shell per bag. 
Service you will appreciate. 


MAYO SHELL CORP. 
P.O.Box784 Houston,Texas Tel.OR 2-9441 


SEE FOR YOURSELF 
-Mail the coupon below 


MAYO SHELL CORP. 


Snow-Flake Oyster Shell. 


P.O. Box 784 Houston, Texas 


Send us samples and carlot quotations on Mayo’'s 


Your feedstufs can 
— 
cr these extras, too 
° effective breeding performance “co. 
Triangle © 
Brand “Oh-oh-oh—looks like Sam's had one of his most successful selling trips!” 
4 Copper Sulfate & Feed Dealers Assn.; Jack Tar | 
Hotel, San Francisco; sec., Leo | 
Johnson, Blue Anchor Bidg., 1400 
“4 wg 10th St., Sacramento 14. | 
9 April 21—Alabama Poultry Jubi- | 
a lee; Dinkler-Tutwiler Hotel, Birming- | 
4 | "April 21-20—Kansas Grain & Feed 
| Day; Purdue University, Lafayette, 
a ye Ind.; chm., Dr. W. M. Beeson, animal 
a — 
4 SNOW 
\ 
SNOW 
ompany 


TRAINED and STIMULATED 
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Meeting the challenge of the ’60’s with service 


WICH CALIBER EMPLOYEES 
P 

R 7 ADVERTISING 
° AND 
ORGANIZED F PROMOTION 
cm) 

SERVICE 

MARKET T 

ANALYSIS 


DEALER BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 


THE PURINA “ARCHWAY” PROGRAM 


PURINA... 


Many a farmer is enjoying more income 
from livestock or poultry because his 
Purina Dealer has used local newspaper 
advertising to tell how his neighbors have 
gained by good management and the 
right feeding programs. 


Purina Dealers are encouraged to use local 
advertising. By following accepted pro- 
grams, they can get half the cost of adver- 
tising paid by Purina. Purina Salesmen.. . 
considered “‘Sales Partners” by Dealers 
... help with local advertising. Often the 
“Sales Partner” prepares the advertising 
and takes care of handling it with news- 
papers. Purina’s Regional Advertising 
Managers are available to set up local 
advertising campaigns for Dealers. 


Such support enables the Dealer to iden- 
tify his business with Purina’s national 
and regional advertising. It paves the way 
for increased tonnage. 


* * * * 


Why the Purina Franchise Is the 
Most Sought Rural Retail Opportunity 
1. Dealerships which follow the Purina 


Archway Program realize worthwhile 
profits on their investments. 


2. Purina offers a well-rounded money- 
management program for Dealers. 


—— 


Purina “Sales Partner” Ira Fears and Dealer Gardner White, of Princeton Mills, discuss the posi- 


tion of a local advertisement with Publisher Gid S. Pool of the Princeton, Ky., Caldwell County Times. 


3. The Checkerboard is rural America’s 
best-known trademark. 


4. There’s a Purina Chow especially 
adapted to every livestock and poultry 
production situation. 


5. Purina offers complete programs of 
breeding, management, sanitation and 
feeding. 


6. Dealers are backed by the world’s out- 
standing commercial research facilities. 


7. Purina provides a complete line of 
research-proved sanitation products. 


8. A coast-to-coast network of mills serves 
Purina Dealers. 


9. The Purina Salesman and the Dealer 
have a “Sales Partnership” relation- 
ship. 


10. The Ralston Purina Company is the 
world’s largest feed manufacturer. 


There are progressive, independent Purina 
Dealers covering most areas. If you are in 
one of the few remaining markets where 
the Purina Franchise is available. . . and 
if you are interested in an outstanding in- 
vestment opportunity, write: RALSTON 
PURINA COMPANY, Department F-41, 
St. Louis 2, Missouri. 


YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 


Newspaper advertisements show 
how it pays to feed right 


So PURINA SALESMAN 
» IRA FEARS has been 
using newspaper adver- 
™ tising for ten years. He 
interviews Purina feed- 
ers, takes pictures, pre- 
pares advertising and 
. places it with news- 
papers. He has “local proof” advertising 
campaigns running in ten newspapers. 


SERVICE 


NEBRASKA QUESTIONS — Follow- 
ing his talk at the recent convention 
in Omaha of the Nebraska Grain & 


Feed Dealers Assn., Theodore An- 
derson (right), deputy director for 
programs, Commodity Stabilization 
Service office, Kansas City, was ques- 
tioned. by some of the grain men. 
From left to right are Fred Mar- 
quardt, Marquardt Grain Co., Avoca, 
Neb.; Angar Anderson, Farmers 
Grain Terminal, Columbus, Neb., and 
W. C. Pflug, Pflug Grain Co., York, 
Neb. 


Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., W. T. Dia- 
lvd., Chi- 


May 7-10—Association of American 
Feed Control Officials; Hamilton Ho- 
tel, Chicago; sec., Bruce Poundstone, 
Head, Feed and Fertilizer Control 
Dept., University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. 

May 14-16 — National Cottonseed 
Products Assn.; Eden Roc Hotel, Mi- 
ami Beach, Fila.; sec., John F. Molo- 
ney, 43 N. Cleveland St., Memphis 4. 

May 14-15—Missouri Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Coronado, St. Louis, 
Mo.; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, Hig- 
ginsville, Mo. 

May 22-23—Poultry Industry Sales 
Clinic; Continuing Education Center, 
University of Georgia, Athens; sec., 
Southeastern Pouitry & Egg Assn., 
Harold E. Ford, 235 E. Ponce de Leon 
Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

June 1-2 — Arizona Ranch School 
and Cattle Feeders Day; University 
of Arizona, Tucson; Dr. Bruce R. 
Taylor, head, Animal Science Dept. 

June 4-6— Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; French Lick-Sheraton 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; sec., Fred 
K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade Building, 
Indianapolis 4. 

June 8-11—COanadian Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; National Convention; 
Manoir Richelieu, Murray Bay, Que- 
bec; national secretary, W. N. Hen- 
drick, 2901 Bloor St. W., Toronto 18, 
Ont.; for registrations, T. G. Sevigny, 


That new heifer doesn't 
even know that new, 
improved SILO-JOYe—forage 
flavor preservative has 
extra carotene retaining power 
—stops silage stink, too! 
SOLD THROUGH DISTRIBUTORS 


_.. AGRIAIDS, Inc. 


A Division of Flavor Corp. of America 
3037 N. Clark St Chicago 14, Illinor: 


Room 100, 355 McGill St., Montreal 


1, Quebec. 

June 9-10—Arkansas Poultry Fes- 
tival; Little Rock; mgr., Arkansas 
Poultry Federation, John Haid, P.O. 
Box 1446, Little Rock. 

June 12-13—Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants; Concord Hotel, Lake 
Kiamesha, N.Y.; sec., Austin W. Car- 
penter, Box 66, Sherburne, N.Y. 

June 13-16—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Egg Quality 
School; Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park, Pa.; sec., Rich- 
ard I. Ammon, 10 Rutgers Place, 
Trenton 8, N.J. 

June 15-16—Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers Assn.; Davenport Ho- 
tel, Spokane, Wash.; sec., Merrill 
Sather, 418 Peyton Bidg., Spokane 1. 

June 15-17— Delmarva Chicken 
Festival; Harrington, Del.; Delmarva 
Poultry Industry, Inc., R.F.D. No. 2, 
Box 47, Georgetown, Del. 

June 19-21—American Association 
of Feed Microscopists Annual Meet- 
ing; Continental Denver Motor 
Lodge, Valley Highway and Speer 


Blvd., Denver, Colo.; sec., G. M. Barn- 
State 


mery, Ala.; sec. W. L. Walsh, Box 
567, ery. 
July 14-18—Georgia Feed Assn.; 


University, Auburn, Ala.; sec., South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., Harold 
E. Ford, 235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., 
Decatur, Ga. 

Aug. 3-4—National Soybean Pro- 
cessors Assn.; Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Wm. K. Self, 
3818 Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 
4, Ill. 

Aug. 7-9—Southeastern Manage- 
ment Roundtable; Continuing Edu- 
cation Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens; sec., Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 E. 
Ponce De Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Aug. 13-18—School of Executive 
Development in Business Manage- 
ment, Unit II; Continuing Education 
Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens; sec., Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 E. 
Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Aug. 21-22—Kentucky Feed & 
Grain Association; Brown-Suburban 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; sec. Jack 
Weber, Box 425, Lexington. 

Aug. 24-26—North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Virginia Beach, 


Here's Why... 


in test after test, 
Arsanilic Acid performs 
best under practical 


conditions! 


When good feeds, top management and first-rate 
housing combine to keep hens healthy, laying per- 
centages are almost sure to be satisfactory. But these 
three basic factors of good poultry raising cost money 


—extra money. They represent ideals... always de- 
sirable but not always attainable. 


Arsanilic Acid Works Best When It's Needed Most. 


Most egg producers take a practical viewpoint. They 
know they can't operate like a research farm. Yet, 
production is the lifeline of their business . . . so, they 
turn to Arsanilic Acid to help keep hens healthy—keep 
production up. 

Almost every hen is host to disease germs. Under 


practical conditions—during stress—hens may lack the 
vitality to fight off infection. That's where Arsanilic 


Acid comes in...and the tougher the battle, the 
harder Arsanilic Acid fights. It opposes harmful bac- 
teria in the intestinal tract—helps protect against 
active disease—helps prevent laying slumps. 
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ic“ Course, sponsored by American Asso- 
ciation of Feed Microscopists; Conti- 
nental Denver Motor Lodge, Valley 
y Highway and Speer Bivd., Denver, 
Colo.; sec., G. M. Barnhart, Missouri 
State Department of Agriculture, Jef- 
fas: June 20-21—Alabama Poultry In- 
| dustry Assn.; Whitley Hotel, Montgo- 
ek Bee ns Grand Bahama Club, Grand Bahama 
eos: “ Island; sec., W. E. Merritt, Suite 1-A, 
a 361 E. Paces Ferry Rd. NE, At- 
Js July 18-20—American Poultry Con- 
ae gress & Exposition; Municipal Audi- 
«ig torium, Minneapolis; Don M. Turn- 
as bull, sec., American Poultry & Hatch- 
0 ery Federation, 521 E. 63rd St., Kan- 
oa. sas City 10, Mo. 
July 24-28—Goutheastern Egg 
a Quality and Grading School; Auburn 
| (ABBOTT'S Pro-GEN?®) 
a 
2) 
— 
om 
a A 


N.C.; sec., McNair Evans, Box 44, 
Mocksville. 

Aug. 24-27—Georgia Poultry Insti- 
tute; Rock Eagle 4-H Club Center, 
Eatonton, Ga.; Dewey McNiece, Ex- 
tension Poultry Dept., University of 
Georgia, Athens. 

Aug. 28-20—American Soybean 
Assn.; Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Geo. M. Strayer, Hudson, Iowa. 

Sept. 11-18—Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc., pres., Lioyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 19-21—Marketing Seminar 
for Feed Manufacturers; Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; Sales Executives 
Council, American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn., W. E. Glennon, president, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Sept. 24-26—Southeastern Feed 
Production School; Continuing Edu- 
cation Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens; sec., Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 Ponce 
De Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Sept. 27-29—National Feed Ingredi- 


ents Assn.; Lake Lawn Lodge, Del- 
avan, Wis.; sec., I. Levin, 517% E-. 
Locust St., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

Sept. 27-29—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Hershey, 
Hershey, Pa.; sec., D. W. Parke, P.O. 
Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Sept. 28-29—Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville; Dr. E. L. Step- 
henson, animal industry and veterin- 
ary science department. 

Oct. 3-5—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Exposition and 
Convention; Farm Show Bidg., Har- 
risburg, Pa.; sec., Richard I. Ammon, 
10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, N.J. 

Oct. 4-6—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Texas A&M College, College 
Station; chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Poul- 
try Science Dept. 

Oct. 10-11—Iowa Poultry Conven- 
tion; Veteran Memorial Auditorium, 
Des Moines; sec., Iowa Poultry Assn., 
LeRoy Kruskop, 535 E. Lincoln Way, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Oct. 15-20—School of Executive De- 
velopment in Business Management, 


Unit II; Continuing Education Cen- 
ter, University of Georgia, Athens; 
sec., Southeastern Poultry & Egg 
Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 Ponce De 
Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Oct. 23-25 — Centennial Nutrition 
Conference; Hotel Muehlebach, Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo.; sponsored by Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. and 
Land-Grant Colleges in Midwest’s 
area; executive vice president, Lloyd 
S. Larson, 20 W. 9th St. Bldg., Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo. 


Oct. 24-25—Virginia State Poultry | 


Federation; Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond, Va.; sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19. 

Oct. 26-28—Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Bruce 
Poundstone, Head, Feed and Ferti- 
lizer Control Dept., University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

Nov. 1—Animal! Nutrition Re- 
search Council; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Dr. Philip 
Derse, Wisconsin Alumni Research 


Low Cost—Big Returns. Arsanilic Acid is the low-cost 
preduction builder that helps hens fill more egg bas- 
kets any time of year. It costs only a couple of pennies 
per hen per year—costs so little your customers can't 
afford to be without it. In a 12-month feeding trial in 
Michigan, a good ration plus Arsanilic Acid produced or 
15.7% more eggs. Yet, an increase of only two eggs a 


call 


day per 1,000 hens paid for the Arsanilic Acid. 


Useful In All Types Of Feeds. Every year, more egg 
producers are asking for low-cost Arsanilic Acid in all 
their poultry feeds. Not because they're trying to re- 
place good feeds, good management and good facili- 


ties with medication, but because they know that, 
under practical conditions, Arsanilic Acid-fed hens 


stay healthier and lay better. 


Available In Two Convenient Forms. Arsanilic Acid 
is available in pure form or in premix form (one pound 
of premix is enough for one ton of complete feed). It's 
manufactured by Abbott and sold under the trade 
name Pro-Gen®. Ask your Abbott man for details, 
Abbott Laboratories, 

Division, North Chicago, Illinois. 


Chémical Marketing 


101585 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


CHEMICAL MARKETING DIVISION 
NORTH CHICAGO + MONTREAL 
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| 
| SALES AWARDS—Over 2,000 Kent 
| dealers, their staffs and wives re- 
| ceived a verbal and musical “thank 
you” from Kent Feeds for the firm’s 
| fine sales record established during 
1960. This “thank you” was issued at 
seven different banquets held in Iowa 
and Illinois. Photo shows Otis Joiner, 
left, Kent general manager, present- 
ing a high-tonnage certificate to one 
of 188 dealers who achieved the high- 
est sales volume of Kent Feeds dur- 
ing 1960. 


Foundation, 506 Walnut St., Madison 
5, Wis. 

Nov. 1-2—Kansas Poultry Assn.; 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Har- 
ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 

Nov. 1-3—Cornell Nutrition Con- 

ference; Statler Hilton Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; chm., Prof. Douglas E. 
Hogue, Animal Husbandry Dept., 
| Wing Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
| N.Y. 
Nov. 8-9—Illinois Feed Assn.-Illi- 
| nois Poultry and Hatchery Federation 
joint convention; Springfield Armory, 
| Springfield; sec. LF.A, Dean M. 
| Clark, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
| 4; sec. LP.HF., Aubrey Harless, 
Shelbyville, I. 

Dec. 6-7— Missouri Poultry and 
| American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
| eration Midwest Quickie Convention; 
| Hotel Continental, Kansas City, Mo.; 
| sec., Missouri Poultry Improvement 
| Assn., E. M. Funk, Box 568, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 


1962 
Jan. 29-31—Southeastern Poultry 
| & Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Harold E. Ford, 
| 235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga. 

Feb. 4-6—Wyoming Grain, Feed & 
| Seed Dealers Assn.; Townsend Hotel, 
Casper, Wyo.; sec., Everett L. Berry, 
Box 118, Sheridan, Wyo. 

Feb. 5-7—Association of Southern 
Agricultural Workers; Jacksonville, 
Fla. 
| Feb. 14-15—Pacific Northwest Feed 
| Mill Production School; Chinook Ho- 
tel, Yakima, Wash.; sponsored by 
Washington State Feed Assn.; mgr., 
John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. 
Bidg., Seattle 4. 

Feb. 16— Washington State Feed 
Assn., annual convention; Chinook 
Hotel, Yakima, Wash.; mgr., John G. 
Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bldg., Se- 
attle 4. 

Aug. 138-18—12th World’s Poultry 
Congress; Show Grounds of the New 
South Wales Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Sydney, Australia; Dr. Cliff D. 
Carpenter, chairman, U.S. Participa- 
tion Committee, 1207 Emerald Bay, 
Laguna Beach, Cal.; Dr. A. William 
Jasper, secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Til. 


CONVEYING 


PROBLEM 


Screw Conveyors 

Belt Conveyors 

Fli-Con Chain Drag Conveyors 

Bucket Elevators 

Ribbon Blender Mixers 

Stainless Steel Screw 
Conveyors 

General Sheet Metal Work 


thomas conveyor co. inc. 
| | P.O. Box 11127, Fort Worth, Texas, Phone AX 3-1400 


| | 
be 
: 
| oh 
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Get More of the Mineral Sales Volume in Your Area 


with 
LIVESTOCK MINERALS 


For CATTLE HOGS SHEEP 
HORSES POULTRY 


HAVE A COMPLETE PROGRAM 
@ Complete Line of Formulas for all Livestock and Poultry 
@ Guaranteed High Quality Ingredients 
@ Advertising and Promotional Help 
@ Priced for Tough Competition 
@ Fast Inventory Turnover 


VITAMIN CONCENTRATES 


SUPERIOR POTENCIES « LOWER IN PRICE THAN OTHER COMPARABLE PRODUCTS 
Select Dealer Territories Available 


Write LET US PROVE THE VALUE OF OUR PRODUCT AND PROGRAM 
SO-RITE... MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 


Washington Perfecting Test for Lignin in Forage 


PULLMAN, WASH.—A team of 
Washington State University scien- 
tists is perfecting a new forage test 
for the woody fiber, lignin, that 
should help keep cows from going 
hungry and their owners from going 
broke, it was reported. 

The experimental new method 
converts the lignin in hay, grass or 
silage to a water-soluble derivative 
and then measures the amount 
through the use of ultra-violet light. 

When perfected, the WSU ultra- 
violet test for lignin will pave the 
way for general adoption of a lignin 
index for the energy value of feed, 
according to the university. 

Dairy or livestock producers could 
then use the lignin index to balance 
feed rations and protect their herds 
from hidden hunger and a resulting 
slump in meat and milk production. 

The new method for measuring 
lignin was developed by Dr. R. R. 


ret 


THE KRAFTPACKER 


cattle cubes like these 
AND ALL OTHER TYPES OF PELLETED FEEDS 


with an accuracy of 
40z.+ or— 

WITHOUT CRUMBLING 
WITHOUT BREAKING 


The Kraftpacker is the most versatile, most 
accurate high speed automatic packer im its 
price class. Standard models for 25 lb. to 100 
Ib. bags—and for 50 Ib. to 200 lb. Special models 
for special uses. 


Hundreds of Kraftpackers are giving 
excellent service in 31 states and 


We'll send you a brochure, of course . . . write 
Dept. PF61 . . . better yet, why not ask us to 
arrange for a free demonstration? 


If your product can be packaged in a multiwall bag 
— we'll make the Kraftpacker to fill your bags ~ 
and we'll make the bags to fit your product! Our 
new 300,000 sq. ft. bag plant, close to our inte- 
grated paper mill, is equipped to produce every kind 
of multiwall bag used in feed packaging today! 


The KRAFT BAG Div. 
of St. Marys Kraft Corp., Subsidiary of 
GILMAN PAPER COMPANY 
630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
400 W. MADISON STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


many foreign countries. 


Exclusive Sales Agents 


Legault, Troy Scott and Eva Csiba 
of WSU’s agricultural chemistry 
staff. Researchers from agricultural 
engineering and animal and dairy 
science cooperated in the study. 

General adoption of a lignin index 
for forages has been delayed because 
the procedures developed to date for 
lignin analysis have been very time 
consuming, Dr. Legault said. The 
WSU test offers hope of removing 
this road block. 


Test Procedure 


Steps in the WSU ultra-violet test 
for lignin include grinding the for- 
age to talcum powder fineness, re- 
moving the fat and color, digesting 
the residue in an alkaline hydrosul- 
fite solution for three hours at 392° 
F., diluting the reaction mixture and 
measuring for optical density with 
ultra-violet light. The density rating 
is then converted into the lignin in- 
dex for the forage sample. 

The test involves the use of a mill 
for. coarse grinding, an impact ma- 
chine for fine grinding, a hypodermic 
syringe fitted with special plastic tub- 
ing, a centrifuge, 10 ml. ampules, 
especially designed screw-type, gas- 
tight brass cartridge containers, a 
specially designed rotary heater, and 
a machine for ultra-violet spectro- 
photometry. 

One of the most difficult steps in 
the test was devising an economical 
method for holding the powdered for- 
age in the hydrosulfite solution at 
high heat for a long period of time. 

An inexpensive way had to be 
found to protect the thin glass am- 
pules from breaking during the proc- 
ess. Dr. Legault solved the problem 
with the aid of John Guptill, an in- 
strument maker on WSU’s natural 
sciences staff. At Dr. Legault’s re- 
quest, Mr. Guptill designed the gas- 
tight, screw-top brass cartridge hold- 
ers to encase the ampules while in 
the oven. Pressure on the fragile 
glass ampules was equalized by hav- 
ing water in the cartridge as well as 
in the ampule. The gas-tight design 
provided a perfect seal which pre- 
vented water vapor from leaking out 
of the cartridge and upsetting the 
equalized pressure. 

J. Roberts, chairman of WSU’s de- 
partment of agricultural engineering, 
designed the rotary heater used in 
the test. 

The new method is now being test- 
ed with a wide range of forages using 
conventional animal feeding trials as 
the standard. Animal and dairy scien- 
tists and agronomists are cooperating 
in this phase of the research, Dr. 
Legault said. 


Elect Executives 

NEW YORK—tThree new principal 
executive officers of Hooker Chemical 
Corp. were elected at the organiza- 
tion meeting of the board of direc- 
tors held in New York City follow- 
ing the annual stockholders’ meet- 
ing. 

Thomas E. Moffitt, company presi- 
dent since November, 1957, was elect- 
ed chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer. Succeeding him as 
president is F. Leonard Bryant, who 
had been executive vice president. 
Thomas F. Willers, formerly a vice 
president of the corporation, now be- 
comes executive vice president. 


~» «FEED FLASHES 
FOR TWO MONTHS 


Know what's ahead in the fast 


ket Reports. for Free Trial 
write to TOBIAS ENTERPRISES, 
326 N. Michigan Ave. , Chicago 


vs 
| 
y 
| 
“Ss 
és 3 ets you package 
| 
1 We are interested in your 
| We are interested in changing Feed Industry. Get 
improving our bag. twice every month (I) 
i y & FORECASTS, foct- 
News (2) SALES IDEAS, a gold- 
ADORE SS mine of selling helps (3) FEED 
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A Positive Program for Poultry Health 
starts with 


and ends with higher profits 


One of the most important roles played by Vitamin A is 
the building and maintenance of healthy respiratory tis- 
sue — strong enough to help ward off C.R.D. outbreaks. It’s 
C.R.D. outbreaks, triggered by stress, that frequently lead 
to condemnations at the processing plant. 

To help combat stress, any extra effort you make to assure 
a high vitamin A content in your feed is more than a pre- 
caution...it’s almost a necessity! For example, Dr. D. C. 
Tudor of Rutgers University points out that feeding vita- 
min A not only helps overcome clinical or subclinical defi- 
ciencies, but helps prevent them! Dr. Tudor further observes 
that therapeutic levels of vitamin A are essential in over- 
coming many stress conditions in birds...and that the 
required levels can best be attained with the use of a readily 
available, stable product. 

StaBimix A is the most stable form of vitamin A obtainable 
today... with 100% biological activity. It is 2 to 8 times as 
stable as fish oils under normal storage conditions. Heat, 
humidity, cold, pelleting, water dispersion, or contact with 
minerals or antibiotic-vitamin mixtures will not affect 
its stability. Stasprmrx A flows freely in hot or cold weather, 
distributes evenly in feeds, and will not arch in hoppers. 
StTaBrmix A stays with your feed longer! 


Use Stasimix A in Swine Feeds, too, because increased vita- 
min A intake results in higher liver storage... which, in 
turn, means better swine health, better production ...and 
more pigs per litter. 

For Positive Poultry and Swine Health, include super-stable 
StTaBIMIx A in your formulations! Ask your Merck Repre- 
sentative for full details. 


Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


4: 


DEPEND ON STABIMIX® E 
FOR VITAMIN E SUPPLEMENTATION “QW 


Of all vitamin deficiencies, E avitaminosis produces 

the greatest number of pathologic changes, including mal- 
functions of the reproductive, muscular and vascular systems. 
Stasimix E helps prevent and overcome this deficiency ...a 
deficiency that can result in ‘‘crazy chick"’ disease (encephalo- 
malacia) ... and mortality in chicken and turkey flocks. You 
will find Stasimix E completely stable ...even when stored 


for long periods of time! 


74 4 “Sag 
| 
of 
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Copyright 1961, by Charles H. Hubbell 
This chart is published to assist feed monufacturers and students of nutrition safety" so that the feed should contain at least as much protein, fat, minerals 
in formulating feeds. The values given are not average, but carry a “margin of and vitamins, and not as much fiber as the final calculations show 
—— Poultry —— illigrams Per Lb. 
Produc- Metabo- Rumi- Amino Acids 
Pro- Cal- Phos- tive lizable Panto- Argi- Ly- Methi- Cys- Trypto- Gly- 
tein Fat Fiber cium phorus Ash energy energy T.D.N. Ribo- thenic nine sine onine tine phane cine 
me me FEEDSTUFF Cal./ib. Cal./ % flavin Niacin acid Choline % % % %e % % 
20 2.5 18.0 1.70 .30 12.0 Alfalfa leaf meal (dehy.) ... 350 720 56 7.00 16.0 15.0 500 J 1.1 45 35 35 1.0 
20 2.5 18.0 1.70 .22 12.0 .Alfelfa leaf meal (suncured) . 350 720 56 6.0 16.0 12.0 500 9 -90 45 35 35 1.0 
17 2.0 26.0 1.40 .20 11.0 .Alfalfa meal (dehydrated) .. 300 620 54 6.5 14.0 13.5 409 8 9 -40 .30 27 9 
15 1.5 30.0 1.30 20 9.2 \Alfalfa meal (dehydrated) .. 240 450 51 5.0 12.0 12.0 400 7 70 35 27 27 8 
13 1.5 33.0 1.20 20 9.0 Alfalfa meal (either type) .. 230 350 49 4.0 9.0 10.0 300 ‘ ae ee o00 
11.56 65 800 1,280 76 0.70 24.0 2.5 450 5 5 18 18 
90 1.8 6.0 05 .30 3.0 Barley (Pacific Coast) ..... 800 1,300 78 0.50 20.0 2.5 400 48 3 15 15 12 3 
21 10 4.5 10 40 6.0 Beans (navy cull) .......... 450 600 78 1.00 12.0 5 760 1.4 1.5 20 18 .24 
8 0.5 21.0 60 .05 3.8 Beet pulp, dried ........... 200 300 68 # 0.30 6.0 5 370 3 6 0.0 nee 10 
80 1.0 1.0 1010 1,300 61 0.70 14.0 5 300 3.5 6.3 1.00 1.40 1.10 4.5 
24 6.0 16.0 20 45 4.0 Brewers dried grains ........ 1,000 1,150 67 0.30 18.0 3.9 700 1.3 90 28 48 30 
45 10 2.7 10 1.40 7.0 Brewers dried yeast ........ 700 1,100 70 15.0 203.0 50.0 1,750 2.2 3.00 1.00 50 8! 1.7 
2.0 11.0 820 1,200 62 0.20 20.0 5.0 1.0 18 18 
32 5.0 0.3 1.30 1.00 10.0 Buttermilk, dried ........... 780 1,250 84 12.00 4.0 13.0 550 1.0 2.20 .67 37 41 
6 2.5 14.0 1.90 .10 7.0 Citrus pulp, dried ......... 420 600 75 1.00 9.0 5.2 310 28 20 08 i 06 
20 6.0 12.0 0 7.0 Ceoconut oil meal ........... 600 800 77 .60 13.0 3.0 500 2.2 50 .30 .20 
8.6 3.8 2.5 25 1,145 1,580 80 .50 9.7 2.2. 200 35 20 18 16 .07 30 
7 3.0 8.0 04 .20 1.5 Corn & cob meal (yellow) ... 900 1,290 73 40 7.2 2.0 160 a 16 15 12 .05 24 
20 1.0 11.5 03 40 2.8 Corn germ meal (wet milled) 248 15 800 9 40 32 
22 1.5 10.0 30 .70 8.5 Corn gluten feed .......... 590 900 76 1.0 30.0 5.8 500 8 73 30 37 20 1.5 
42 15 4.5 -10 40 4.0 Corn gluten meal .......... 840 1,500 80 0.70 20.0 4.5 150 1.4 75 1.00 .68 21 1.5 
24 0.3 0.0 04 1.5 8.5 Cond. Ferm. Corn Extractives. re ae, lean 2.3 370.0. 10.8 615 1.2 1.0 .54 49 ae id 
36 4.0 16.0 -15 1.00 7.0 Cottonseed meal ........... 580 7 64 1.40 15.0 4.7 1,200 2.7 1.4 54 78 ae. .28 
4) 4.0 13.0 15 1.00 7.0 Cottonseed meal ........... 690 1,100 73 1.80 17.0 6.5 1,200 3.0 1.6 .60 -85 50 2.4 
4) 15 13.0 -15 1.10 7.0 Cottonseed meal (solv.) .... 560 1,000 66 2.00 20.0 6.5 1,200 3.0 1.6 60 85 50 2.4 
27 8.0 13.0 09 .35 3.2 Dist. dr. grains (light) (corn) .|.—lU Sa 82 1.5 19.0 3.0 900 1.0 -90 40 18 20 a 
27 8.0 9.0 12 .68 =©5.0 Dist. dr. gr., with sol. (corn) 890 1,200 80 4.0 35.0 5.0 1,200 B Pe 50 35 .20 5 
27 8.0 4.0 -35 1.37 8.2 Distillers dr. solubles (corn). . 1,020 1,320 77 8.0 54.0 10.0 2,200 1.0 a 60 .60 20 «241.1 
85 2.5 1.5 20 8.75 3.9 Feathers (hydrolyzed poultry) 800 1,150 63 8 8.0 3.5 400 5.6 1.5 52 2.3 57 68 
70 7.0 1.0 3.00 2.00 12.0 Fish meal, herring .......... 930 1,350 73 4.00 40.0 5.0 1,800 4.0 6.3 2.00 1.10 91 5.0 
60 8.0 1.0 5.00 3.00 20.0 Fish meal, menhaden ........ 920 1,350 7! 2.00 25.0 4.0 1,500 4.0 5.30 1.80 1.00 69 4.0 
57 8.0 1.0 7.70 3.80 26.0 Fish meal, red fish ......... lc 72 = 3.00 18.5 3.0 1,400 4.0 6.5 1.73 59 60 3.7 
65 4.0 10 45 2.4 19.0 Fish meal, sardine .......... 900 1,300 70 2.50 30.0 3.0 1,300 2.7 5.9 2.00 80 50 4.5 
62.0 7.0 10 40 2.5 20.0 Fish meal, tuna ............ 900 1,300 ... 4.00 30.0 4.0 1,400 5.3 5.2 1.65 1.04 71 42 
63 2.0 1.0 650 3.50 22.0 Fish meal, white ........... 825 wes 72 4.00 30.0 3.0 700 4.2 4.3 1.65 a .64 aa 
32 40 0.5 10 =.5 10.0 Fish solubles, 50% solids ... 440 650 42 6.00 100.0 16.0 1,300 1.5 1.7 60 21 12 1.5 
10 5.0 6.0 02. .50 3.0 Hominy feed (yellow) ...... 850 1,300 84 1.00 20.0 45 430 5 4 28 «13 29 3 
2.5 2.5 1,080 1,450 8! 16.0 5.0 200 35 25 18 14 1S 3 
32 35 9.0 40 .80 6.0 Linseed meal (expeller) ..... 510 690 75 1.60 18.0 6.0 750 2.7 1.3 84 -66 56 
35 05 9.0 35 75 6.0 Linseed meal (solvent) ..... 450 640 70 1.30 20.0 64 700 2.7 1.3 84 -66 56 
24 1.5 15.0 20 .70 7.0 Malt sprouts, dried ........ 600 800 7! 2.30 26.0 20.0 1,000 1.0 1.1 32 23 41 naa 
45 6.0 2.5 11.00 5.50 35.0 Meat and bone scraps ...... 660 850 63 1.4 20.0 1.7 600 2.7 2.2 63 54 27s 6.3 
50 6.0 2.5 10.00 5.00 29.0 Meat and bone scraps ...... 720 900 64 1.5 21.0 1.8 750 3.0 2.5 70 .60 35 7.0 
55 6.0 2.5 8.00 4.00 21.0 Meat scraps .............. 760 920 66 1.6 23.0 2.0 850 3.9 3.4 .80 .66 .61 8.0 
10 2.5 2.5 1410 1480 79 0.40 18.0 4.0 280 34 30 16 18 .08 4 
6 0.0 860.0 10 10.58 Molasses, beet ............ 710 60 1.00 17.0 2.0 400 
3 0.0 0.0 50 .05 11.0 Molasses, cane ............ 715 890 53 1.00 20.0 17.0 300 ee ca 
0.3 0.0 0.0 50 .05 8.0 Molasses, corn sugar ........ 67 ake 
12 4.0 12.0 760 1,190 70 7.5 5.0 425 7 35 18 18 15 45 
9 4.5 12.0 10 .30 4.0 Oats (Pacific Coast) ....... 800 1,200 72 50 6.5 5.5 400 50 30 16 17 10 30 
16 55 3.0 05 40 2.4 Oats, feed rolled, oat groats.. 1,150 1,450 92 0.50 3.7 5.6 500 4 45 2 of 18 .60 
3.5 1.0 32.0 25 .20 6.0 Oat mill by-product ........ 100 180 4.6 15 200 20 10 10 
45 5.5 12.0 17 .55 5.8 Peanut meal and hulls (exp.). 850 1,100 76 2.40 77.5 24.0 800 4.0 1.30 44 70 48 2.3 
47 10 13 20 .60 4.8 Peanut meal and hulls (solv.) 760 1,000 68 2.40 77.5 24.0 800 4.0 1.40 47 74 53 2.6 
55 12.0 2.5 3.0 1.7 16.0 Poultry by-product meal .... 900 1,050 74 4.8 18.0 4.0 2,720 3.8 3.7 -96 95 45 2.9 
13 6 15.5 -10 1.35 16.0 Rice bran (solvent) ........ 710 1,000 55 1.40 129.0 10.5 450 5 5 .24 10 24 
7 12.0 4.0 04 1.40 11.0 Rice polishings ............ 930 1,500 8! 0.90 325.0 45 460 .50 -50 21 lt 10 
7.8 1.7 10.0 4B Meo 785 1,215 70 5 15.0 4.0 450 45 25 25 10 8 
22 0.5 37.0 25 .50 6.0 Safflower seed meal ....... ons ioe 52 1.00 5.0 15.0 700 1.4 35 20 13 20 7 
42 7.0 65 2.00 1.30 12.0 Sesame oil meal ........... 700 1,200 70 1.50 6.0 2.5 680 4.0 1.2 1.44 59 80 4.0 
43 3.0 12.0 7.00 1.50 28.0 Shrimp meal .............. 400 550 43 1.80 ee --- 2,000 2.25 2.02 72 40 39 
33 5 0.0 1.25 1.00 8.0 Skim milk, dried ............ 600 1,200 80 9.00 5.0 15.0 500 1.2 2.8 BI 42 45 2 
24.0 3.2 9.0 -15 .65 8.0 Sorghum gluten feed ....... 1.30 24.0 8.0 790 1.0 4 30 20 
42.0 4.3 3.5 04 .30 1.8 Sorghum gluten meal ....... 850 1,140 ... 70 = 15.0 4.0 300 1.2 8 .60 na 40 
37 19.0 5.0 26 58 4.7 1,025 1,530 93 1.20 8610.0 5.0 1,300 2.1 2.1 60 48 42 1.9 
12.0 1.5 36.0 35 .15 7.0 Soybean millfeed ........... 200 300 37 1.6 11.0 GO 
42 3.5 6.0 20 .60 6.0 Soybean meal (expeller) .... 640 1,100 78 140 12.0 6.0 1,100 2.4 2.4 74 .60 50 2.3 
45 & 5 25 .60 6.0 Soybean meal (solvent) .... 570 1,020 78 1.30 8612.0 6.0 1,200 2.8 2.6 79 62 53 2.4 
5! 5 3.0 20 .65 6.0 Soy meal (solv.) (dehulled) .. 650 1,150 79 1.2 9.5 6.0 1,300 3.1 3.2 86 -68 58 2.7 
60 8.0 30° 6.00 3.00 22.6 Tenkage ..............000. 800 1,200 68 1.00 18.0 1.0 1,000 3.0 3.5 71 29 82 6.6 
48.0 2.0 2.7 50 1.60 8.0 Torula dried yeast ......... ‘ 700 oe 70 20.00 220.0 24.0 1,300 2.6 3.8 80 .60 50 2.7 
13.6 2.9 1,020 1,500 80 0.40 24.0 5.0 350 Py 35 20 18 18 90 
oS t7 @s 05 .30 2.0 Wheat, soft western ........ 920 1,500 80 0.40 26.0 45 300 -55 .32 17 18 18 
15 3.5 11.0 10 1.20 6.5 Wheat bran ............... 480 520 66 1.00 65.0 12.0 460 1.0 6 18 19 20 90 
17 35 6.0 720 1,200 78 0.60 40.0 7.0 450 7 4 3 -20 23 
26 8.0 8 3.5 0! 1.00 5.3 Wheat germ meal .......... 780 1400 84 2.20 23.5 5.0 1,500 1.6 1.6 -30 -50 30 
15 35 9.0 10 .90 5.5 Wheat mixed feed .......... 570 780 70 0.70 450.0 6.0 450 9 5 4 a 2 ‘ 
16 3.5 3.0 10 =.50 3.5 Wheat red dog ............ 1,000 1.240 77 0.45 25.0 6.0 450 1.0 6 10 18 20 
16 40 8.0 .90 5.5 Wheat middlings ........... 520 810 77 0.80 44.0 8.0 460 9 25 19 21 .40 
4 2.0 2.0 05 .30 3.0 Wheat feed flour .......... 1,000 1,350 87 0.45 25.0 6.0 450 4 a 10 15 10 .60 
12 5 0.0 80 .70 10.0 Whey, dried whole cheese ... 700 830 78 12.00 5.0 20.0 900 4 1.00 35 40 .30 .70 
ANALYSIS OF MINERALS—Use the figures guaranteed by the manufacturer. (Calculate ash as 100%.) 
Calcium, % Phosphorus, % Calcium, % Phosphorus, % Calcium, % Phosphorus, % 
Bone meal, steamed ..... 24 12.0 Defluorinated rock phosphate. .. 34 14.5 Curacao Island phosphate 32 14.0 
Bone meal, special steamed 26 13.0 Defluorinated treble phosphate. . 30 18.0 Dicalcium phosphate ...-. 26 18.0 
Defluor. super phosphate 3! 13.0 Phosphate with colloidal clay... 18 9.0 Limestone, 98 % calc. carb. 
and oyster shell flour. . 38 00.00 
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Notes on the Feedstuffs Analysis Table 


List of Ingredients 


The Feedstuffs Analysis Table is 
published annually to provide a con- 
venient summary of the latest infor- 
mation on the analysis of the most 
commonly used feed ingredients. Only 
about one third of the ingredients 
available for formulation of feeds are 
listed here because of space limita- 
tions. Suppliers of ingredients not 
listed in this table will be happy to 
furnish the analysis of their products. 

The analyses shown here are in- 
tended to be representative of the 
feedstuffs shown and do not neces- 
sarily apply to each manufacturer’s 
production. Use the manufacturer’s 
guarantees where they differ from 
those on the table. 


Feed Formulation 


Before one attempts to formulate 
feeds, he should study the nutritive 
requirements of the animals. Pam- 
phlets showing the nutritive require- 
ments for poultry and livestock may 
be obtained by writing the National 
Research Council, 2101 Constitution 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Values of nutrients shown in this 
table are largely determined by lab- 
oratory procedures. These laboratory 
procedures do not always give values 
corresponding to biological values. 
Biological availability of nutrients 
may vary quite widely from chemical 
determinations, depending upon the 
crop, the species fed, ingredient pro- 
cessing variations, and other factors 
not completely understood at present. 

Be sure in your formulation, that 
you consider these variabilities as 
well as making allowances for losses 
which will take place in storage be- 
fore the feed is consumed, and losses 
which may take place in the manu- 
facturing of the feed. Adequate for- 
tification of feedstuffs with sources 
of nutrients which are known to be 
biologically available and _ stable 
under the conditions to which they 
will be subjected, is inexpensive com- 
pared with feeds that fail. 


Energy and T.D.N. 


Productive energy and metaboliza- 
ble energy values shown in the 1961 
Feedstuffs Analysis Table are for use 
in calculating poultry rations. These 
values do not apply to swine, rumi- 
nants or other species. 

The T.D.N. values are for use in 
calculating rations for ruminants. 
These figures do not apply to poultry 
or swine rations. 

Both T.D.N. and the energy values 
are approximations for good quality 
ingredients, and should be used with 
this fact in mind. 

Poor quality, high moisture, light- 
weight or chaffy ingredients may 
vary quite widely from the values 
given in these columns. 

There are many other factors to 
be considered in the formulation of 
rations which can have an appreci- 
able effect on the utilization of the 
feed. Proper balance is necessary be- 
tween the energy and protein content 
to achieve the desired results. 


Vitamin A—Carotene 

The approximate carotene content 

of commonly used feed ingredients is 

given. For convenience in formulating 

poultry feeds you may use the figures 

shown under Vitamin A to calculate 

the vitamin A activity obtained from 

the carotene. Values of vitamin A 

for 4-footed animals will generally 

run about 40% of the amount shown 
under vitamin A. 

-—-Per pound—. 

Mg. Vitamin 

carotene A 
Dehydrated alfalfa 


20% (150,000 A guar.) 90 150,000 

17% (100,000 A guar.) 60 100,000 

17% (mot guar.) ..... 30 60,000 

15% (not guar.) ..... 20 33,000 

13% (not guar.) ..... 6 10,000 
Yellow corn (current 

1,500 
Corn gluten feed ...... 1 

ten meal ..... 2 f 

Corn glu 


Hominy feed 

Corn, corn gluten feed, meai and 
hominy will contain more carotene 
than shown in the table above, but 
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much of this carotene is in the form 
of carotenoids with little vitamin A 
activity. 
Vitamin B,. 
The range of active vitamin Bu 
present in natural feedstuffs is quite 
wide, and it is felt that it may be 


| unwise to count too heavily on Bz | 


contributions from natural feedstuffs 
unless the natural feedstuffs are 
guaranteed to furnish Bu. Feedstuffs 
in the table which contain appreciable 
vitamin B» are shown below. 


Feedstuff Range of By, activity 
Feather meal ....... .03-.05 milligrams/Ib. 
Fish meal .........- .03-.15 milligrams/Ib, 
Fish solubles ....... .06-.28 milligrams/1D. 
Meat and bone scraps’ .01-.05 milligrams/Ib. 


Poultry by-product 
~.18 milligrams/!b 
-.10 milligrams/Ib. 


meal 
Tankage 


Fats in Feeds 
Many feed manufacturers wish to 
use fat in feeds. For poultry feeds 
figure the fat as 100% and the pro- 
ductive energy content as 2,875 cal- 
ories per pound. Some fats may run 
higher or lower than this in produc- 
tive energy, but this figure is gener- 
ally safe to use for the average kinds 
of fats now used in feeds. 
Be sure fats are stabilized. 


Conversion Tables 


Units or Units or 
mgm. per gram mgm. per Ib. 

50 22,700 

100 45,400 

200 90,800 

300 136,200 

400 181,600 

500 227,000 

1,000 454,000 


1 pound=454 grams 

1 ounce=28.4 grams 

1 gram=1,000 milligrams 

1 milligram=1,000 micrograms, 
also called gammas (y). 

1 microgram per gram=1 part per 
million 

.3 microgram of vitamin A=1 unit 
of vitamin A. 

To convert milligrams per gram to 
milligrams per pound, multiply by 
454. 

To convert micrograms per gram 
or per pound to milligrams per gram 
or per pound, divide by 1,000. 

To convert milligrams per pound 
to micrograms per gram or parts per 
million, divide by .454 or multiply 
by 2.2. 

Vitamins D, and D, 

Irradiated yeast or plant sterols 
provide Vitamin D, which is excellent 
for 4-footed animals but not suitable 
for poultry. 

Vitamin D from irradiated animal 
sterols (D-activated animal sterol) 
or that from fish liver oils provides 
vitamin D, which is suitable for both 
poultry and 4-footed animals. 


Vitamin E 


The vitamin E content of some 
feedstuffs is given below: 


mg. /Ib. 
17% dehydrated alfalfa 82.0 
Dist. dried solubles (corn) 7.0 
Fish meal (menhaden) . 9.5 
1.8 
7.0 
Soybean meal (expeller) 2.5 
Soybean meal (solvent) .36 
Wheat germ meal ............ ° 56.0 
Wheat middlings cuss 8.4 
Other ingredients may contain vita- 


min E but the content is either low 
or unknown. All of the vitamin E 
given in the column above may not 
be biologically available. 


Amino Acids 

The old saying that “a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link” cer- 
tainly applies to the amino acid bal- 
ance in feeds for poultry and swine. 
The amino acids which are most like- 
ly to limit the performance of feeds 
are shown in the Feedstuffs Analysis 
Table. Be sure you have enough of 
these amino acids in your feed for 
maximum efficiency. 

Data on the amino acid content of 
some feedstuffs is lacking in many 
cases, and conflicting in other cases. 
An attempt has been made in this 


table to provide values which you 
may safely use in figuring amino acid 
calculations, but no margin of safety 
is figured for amino acids as has been 
provided for in the rest of the Feed- 
stuffs Analysis Table. 
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Grain Group to Present 


Awards to 33 Firms 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Fifty- 
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Charles H. Hubbell 


Hubbell is a 1939 
graduate of the University of Kansas 
in chemical engineering. He became 


| associated with Joseph E. Seagram 


seven trophy cups are to be awarded | 


to 33 companies with perfect safety 
records in 1960 when the Grain Ele- 
vator & Processing Superintendents 


Assn. meets for its 32nd annual con- | 


vention, April 23-28, in Hutchinson. 

This is the largest number of tro- 
phies ever to be presented at this 
event, according to the association’s 
safety chairman, George L. Kitchen, 
F. H, Peavey & Co., Minneapolis. 


The awards will be made at the | 
safety banquet held Monday, April 
| plants); Louis Dreyfus Corp.; Strat- 


24, at the Baker Hotel. 
Winning companies include: Cen- 


tral Soya Co. (two plants); Cargill, | 


Inc, (14 plants); Harvest 
Mill & Elevator Co.; 
Grain Warehouse Corp.; Spencer Kel- 
logg & Sons, Inc.; Perot Malting Co.; 
Continental Grain Co. (two plants); 
Russell Miller-King Midas Mills: F. 
H. Peavey & Co.; The Pillsbury Co:-; 
Farmers Grain Dealers Assn. of 
Iowa; General Mills, Inc. (two 
plants); Peavey Feed Mills; Archer- 


Queen 
Indianapolis | 


& Sons, Inc., and during World War 
Il was with the War Production 
Board. After two years with the Des 
Moines Oat Products Co. he joined 
the Lyman Peck feed consulting firm. 
Since Mr. Peck’s death in 1949, he 
has operated a feed consulting serv- 
ice, which is located in Des Plaines, 
Hil. 


Daniels-Midland Co.; Dannen Mills, 
Inc.; Corn Products Co. 
Van Dusen-Harrington Co. (eight 


ton-Theis Grain Co.; The Quaker 
Oats Co. (two plants); Cleveland 
Grain Co.; Tidewater Grain Co.; Port 
Authority Grain Terminal; Lawrence 
Warehouse Co. 

Joseph Schlitz Brewing Co.; Bis- 
bee, Inc.; Carolina Grain Co.; Nor- 
ris Grain Co,; Columbia Malting Co.; 
McPherson Terminal Elevator Co., 
Inc.; Morrison Grain & Storage, Inc.; 
Mueller Grain Co., and Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc. 


Single copy 


FEEDSTUFFS 
Reader Service Department 


Please send 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


3 to 5 copies 


Reprints Available . . . 


1961 FEEDSTUFFS ANALYSIS 
TABLE 


Prepared and Copyrighted by 
Charles H. Hubbell, Feed Consultant, Chicago 


Reprints of the Analysis Table and the notes that accompany it 
may be obtained at these prices: 


(Colleges and experiment stations will be furnished a reasonable number 


of reprints for their own use free of charge on request.) 


Analysis Table, for which payment is enclosed. 


20c 
10c each 
5¢ each 


P.O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
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VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYBEANS 


Founded 1852 


GRAIN FLAX 


MINNEAPOLIS 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Discussions at Texas Event Cover Grain Banks, 
Nutrition, Marketing and Engineering Problems 


By W. R. TATUM 

Special Correspondent 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS—Grain banks, 
nutrition in grain sorghums, export 
marketing facilities and engineering 
problems were dominant themes at 
the seventh annual Grain Drying & 
Storage Conference held here recent- 


More than 230 grain storage op- 
erators, who attended the meeting 
on the Texas Tech campus, pledged 
support for a $20,000 research pro- 
gram to help solve storage and aera- 
tion problems in the west Texas re- 
gion. 

The grain research proposal was 
made by Dale Whitlow of Happy 
(Texas) Elevator Co. and Dean Rea 


BUT 
ARBOR ACRES 


...our records show they're easier to grow99 


When important broiler men get together these 
days the Arbor Acres 50 is likely to get the best 
of it. With good reason. If you have an inte- 
grated operation to manage, you want to be 
able to depend on basic performance factors 
like livability. You can with the “50” . . . cross- 
bred vigor makes this active bird live better on 
range and in the laying house, even under diffi- 
cult conditions. Its offspring convert the added 
vigor into faster growth and fewer condemna- 


tions. Best of all, nothing was sacrificed to 
provide this better meat performance . . . the 
“50” lays better and produces a higher per- 
centage of salable chicks! 

Anybody with enough birds can select for 
meat, but it takes a real breeding program to de- 
velop a broiler female that’s better in every way. 
Arbor Acres has that program and the bird to 
show for it. So many broiler men agree, better 
order now to be sure of the dates you want. 


You can also order Arbor Acres 50’s from: 
Concord, N. C. © Springdale, Ark. Blairsville, Ga.  Tenaha, Tex. ¢ Carthage, Miss. ¢ Dahlonega, Ga. 
San Luis Obispo, Cal. © Albertville, Ala. © Thorntown, Ind. © Skowhegan, Me. 


Aprilia, Italy 


of Eunice Elevator Co., Tulia, mem- 
bers of the conference research com- 
mittee. 

Grain Banks 

Grain banks as an efficient means 
of storing feed grains were discussed 
by Dr. Walter B. Rogers, Texas Tech 
assistant professor of agricultural 
economics, who pointed to growing 
cattle feedlot operations in this re- 
gion as creating a need for such 
facilities. 

“The livestock industry in west 
Texas comprises a major segment of 
net income for this area and it will 
grow larger in the next 10 years,” he 
predicted, “up to 14 million animal 
units by 1969.” 

The grain bank plan is most effi- 
cient where large feed grain produc- 
tion and cattle feed lot operations 
are in proximity to each other. That’s 
what makes the idea feasible in west 
Texas, he said. But, efficiency of op- 
eration in a grain bank is essential 
if it is to succeed. 

“Grain banks” were defined as a 
method of storing grain at an eleva- 
tor until the farmer has need of it, 
the cattle feeder either picks it up 
or has it ground and mixed into a 
prepared feed and then delivered to 
the farm or ranch as the need arises. 

Dr. Rogers listed advantages to 
the farmers as: (1) cheaper cost per 
bushel when grain sorghum is used 
in the feed lot operation, (2) average 
storage cost per bushel tends to de- 
crease as number of bushels increas- 
es, (3) no on-farm facilities means 
lower insurance rates, lower tax val- 
uation, less hired help costs. 

“The farmer also has the advan- 
tage of using capital he might tie up 
in storage facilities for investment 
in better machinery, for a feed lot 
operation, or to increase over-all farm 
efficiency,” he noted. “He can buy 
off-farm storage in a grain bank 
cheaper than his interest on invest- 
ment in on-farm storage.” 

Grain drying machinery and com- 
mercial fumigation also protect 
feeds stored in a grain bank. 

Dr. Rogers listed disadvantages as: 
(1) farmers may not receive as high 
a quality of grain sorghum as they 
stored, (2) disease and foreign weed 
seed may be brought to the farm, 
(3) an unscrupulous grain dealer 


Don’t blindfold him! 
AWESOME-looking instrument 

in the picture above is an electron 
microscope. Through it, a cancer re- 
searcher can observe the detail of a 
cancer cell—magnified 100,000 times. 

The microscope costs $35,000 
and was paid for by American 
Cancer Society funds— which 
support 1300 scientists, all 
working to find the cause of 
cancer, and its prevention. 

Don’t blindfold cancer re- 
search. Give to it. Send your con- 
tribution to CANCER, c/o your 
local post office. 

AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


—— 
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TEXAS CONFERENCE—Kansas grain men at the seventh annual Grain 
Drying & Storage Conference in Lubbock, Texas, were Henry Dock (left), 
of Grain Merchants, Inc., and William I. Clifford (right), of Garvey Grain, 
Inc., both from Wichita. In the center is Dr. Walter B. Rogers, Texas Tech 
agricultural economist, who spoke on “Grain Banks in Texas.” 


could “short” on weights or increase | 


the price of additives. 

A local grain elevator, operating 
as a “grain bank,” can enjoy stead- 
ier business by using facilities six or 
seven months out of the year, Dr. 
Rogers pointed out. He may also 
profit from sale of additives and in- 
crease customer volume with his add- 
ed services. 

He listed record keeping, varying 
grades of grain, problems bal- 
ancing rations and over-demanding 
customers as disadvantages. 

Protein Levels in Irrigated Sorghum 

A report on nutrition analysis of 
sorghum grains made by S. N. “Nick” 
Vilm of Amarillo revealed that irri- 
gation is not helping to maintain nec- 
essary percentage levels of protein 
in grain sorghums. 

The chief chemist for Producers 
Grain Corp. gave the results of an 
evaluation of the 1960 grain sorghum 
crop in which the protein levels of 62 
hybrids or varieties were compared 

dryland and irrigated crops. 

“This is the first year that we have 
done much work in our laboratory 
with sorghum grains,” he said, “and 
we cannot express a positive opinion 
from the results of one year’s crop. 

“Our analysis shows only a few in- 
stances where the protein contents of 
the irrigated sorghum grains were 
higher than that from dryland. Pos- 
sibly this lower protein could be from 
the tendency to plant so many hy- 
brids, or from the extremes of water 
used in irrigation. 

“Possibly the same _ statement 
should pertain to the irrigation of 
sorghum grains as does the irriga- 
tion of wheat—that irrigation should 
be used as crop insurance instead of 
to produce maximum yields, for it 
does lower the protein, even after 
fertilization with nitrogen,” he stat- 
ed. 

He noted that composite samples 
from the first year’s analysis sent 
from Producers elevator to the feed 
mill showed around 9% protein— 
slightly over or under. (See accom- 
panying table for complete percent- 
ages.) 

Gulf Area Shipping 

Feed grain growers in the South- 
west will probably continue to see 
their product go to the Gulf area for 
shipping for some years to come. 

Opening the Great Lakes shipping 
ports to the Atlantic via the St. Law- 
rence Seaway has not yet hurt Gulf 
port shipping of grain, Truitt Ken- 
nedy of Cargill, Inc., Ft. Worth, told 
the conference. The total amount of 
grain shipped from Gulf ports has 
risen steadily from 285 million bush- 
els in 1956 to 553 million bushels in 
1960 (or 37% of total grain export- 
ed in 1956 to 51% in 1960). 

Mr. Kennedy said the 1 billion 
bushels per year loading capacity of 
the 13 Gulf elevators should be ade- 
quate to handle Gulf exports in the 
foreseeable future and that the low- 
cost truck and barge grain shipments 
will influence Gulf facility locations. 


| 


Protein Content of 52 Hybrids and 

Varieties of Grain Sorghum, Evaluated 

Under Dryland vs. Irrigated Conditions 
1960 Crop 


Results From Analysis Made in the Producers 
Grain Corp. Laboratory, Amarillo, Texas 
Dryland—No fertilization, 5 Ib. viable seed 

per acre. 
Irrigated land—120 Ib. nitrogen per acre, 10 
Ib. viable seed per acre. 


—Per cent protein— 


Hybrid or variety Dryland Irrigated 
P.A.G. 435-S 10.15 9.40 
P.A.G. 515-S 10.95 9.05 
P.A.G. 3153-S 10.21 10.00 
P.A.G. 465-S 10.57 7.05 
P.A.G. 665-S 10.57 9.00 
P.A.G. 625-S 10.62 8.80 
Lindsey 722 10.45 10.00 
Lindsey 744 10.57 7.85 
Lindsey 788 10.25 8.80 
Frontier 410-8 10.33 9.15 
Frontier 400-E 9.87 9.80 
Frontier 400-F 10.07 9.40 
Frontier 410-C 9.82 9.20 
Frontier 411 10.18 8.60 
Frontier 410-E 10.37 8.70 
Frontier 400-C 9.84 8.70 
Frontier 400-B 9.62 9.05 
Steckley R-108 10.33 9.50 
Steckley R-214 10.57 9.70 
Steckley R-I11 11.20 9.60 
Steckley R-213 11.07 8.65 
Steckley R-103 10.51 9.15 
Steckley R-106 10.00 9.90 
Taylor-Evans 66 10.27 8.35 
Taylor-Evans 55 10.75 9.75 
Miller No. 79 9.77 9.35 
Miller No. 78 10.63 10.35 
Pioneer 852 10.82 9.80 
Pioneer 851 11.08 11.20 
Toothacres 1010 10.15 9.30 
Toothacres 1020 10.25 8.50 
KB 1030 10.37 9.30 
KB 1040 10.30 9.95 
Ranger 11.20 9.25 
Red Raider 10.52 9.55 
Red Raider-A 10.18 9.05 
DeKalb F-63 10.51 9.10 
DeKalb F-62-A 10.40 10.35 
DeKalb E-56-A 10.30 10.35 
Coastal 10.52 8.15 
Watson H-59 10.63 9.75 
MarTex Hybrid 11.10 9.80 
Gartex 11.45 10.60 
Texas 60! 9.85 9.40 
Texas 660 9.50 8.50 
Texas 620 9.70 8.65 
R. S. 608 10.30 9.45 
R. S. 610 10.00 9.20 
Amak R-12 10.90 8.10 
Amak R-10 9.90 10.00 
Redland Kaffir 10.45 9.45 
Martin 10.95 9.70 


(Samples furnished by: High Plains Research 
Foundation.) 


Irrigated—150 Ib. nitrogen per acre, 6 Ib. seed 
per acre. 


R-S 650 8.26 9.55 
R-S 610 9.06 8.24 
E-56-A 10.11 10.86 
Texas 60! 10.04 10.08 
Texas 660 9.74 8.86 
F-62-A 9.87 9.60 
C-44-A 8.50 8.05 
Plainsman 10.44 9.10 
Martin 12.30 10.32 
7078 11.04 9.70 


(Samples furnished by S. W. Great Plains 
Experimental Station.) 


WINS MORE CUSTOMERS |} 
_.. MORE REPEAT SALES! mane | 


NEW 


NECTARIZED 


CALF- 


When Dairymen smel! new NECTAR- 
IZED Blatchford’s Calf-Pab’s deli- 
cious aroma, they want to buy it. 
When they see how their calves go 
for its extra smackin’ good whole 


| 


P AB | 
milk flavor—they come back for 
more! Their calves eat better, grow 
better. Low cost... proved high 


quality ... Calf-Pab gives you a 
high mark-up profit. 


Write for Free Nectarized Display Now! 


“The Name You Can 


Mein Plont end Offices: Wavkegon, Illinois 
Midwest Plont: Des Moines, lowe 
West Coast Division: Nampa, idaho 


Trust in Specialty Feeds” 


with a Landers 45° 


3-SECTION 


and a Landers 


A Landers 3-piece die- 
clamp completely eli- 
minates those 8 brok- 
en studs. The three 
sections are joined 
with 1” heat treated 
bolts and self-align- 
ing nuts for instant 
take-down. 


The 45° angle on the 
driving rim prevents 
spread of clamp legs 

another Landers 
exclusive! 


L Those 8 broken studs 

Wasted downtime 
hours 

\ Major cause of die 
breakage 

\ Spread of clamp legs 


On your next major overhaul, 
you can ELIMINATE those 18 
frozen cap screws by com- 
pletely eliminating your driv- 
ing rim! Install a Landers quill 
shaft with the exclusive Land- 
ers Snap-In Keylock Bushing. 


LANDERS 


207 E. BROADWAY 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


8-C 


NAME 
FIRM 
ADDRESS 


TYPE OF PELLET MILL USED —— —— 


MILL 


MACHINE 
COMPANY 


' 
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NOW ...FROM THE LEADER 
IN COCCIDIOSIS RESEARCH 


Carefully selected from a massive screening program involving thou- 

| ; sands of compounds, Amprot combines a highly desirable balance of 

efficacy and safety. It shows promise of being a truly effective coccidio- 

stat for use in broiler feeds. This latest addition to the Merck family of 

coccidiostats is really new and has undergone intensive study and test- 

ing, using the most advanced methods. It is the first coccidiostat evalu- 
ated against seven species of chicken coccidia. 


UNIQUE ANTICOCCIDIAL ACTION 
7 . The chemical structure of Amprot differs completely from that of any 
other coccidiostat—it is similar to that of thiamine. At recommended 
use levels, AmPROL appears to interfere with the thiamine metabolism 
of the coccidia, but does not affect the normal thiamine metabolism of 


the chicken. This mode of action is entirely different from that of any 


other coccidiostat in the industry’s history. 


SIGNIFICANT COMMERCIAL ADVANTAGES 


The value of Amprot can be measured by its efficacy and its favorable 
margin of safety . . . plus the fact that it permits attractive weight gains 
and feed conversions. What’s more important, tests to date have not 
shown any significant ability of coccidia to develop resistance to this 
compound—an indication of a most promising role for AmproLt—in 
the management of coccidiosis—for years to come. 


EFFICACY 


Amprot exhibits important activity 
against the most significant coccidia — 
especially Eimeria tenella and E. necatrix. 
Carefully checked against 44 strains of 
seven coccidial species, AMPROL has demon- 
strated a favorable pattern of performance 
under a variety of conditions. 


And in laboratory comparisons with mixed 
infections of cecal and intestinal cocci- 
diosis (E. tenella, E. necatrix, E. acervulina 
and E. maxima), AmPROL gave more pro- 
tection than other coccidiostats. 


PRODUCTION PERFORMANCE 


Amprot has permitted excellent growth 
and feed efficiency. Results of a year of 
experiments under practical, commercial- 
type conditions have substantiated ‘the 
laboratory findings. 


Compared with controls, broilers on 
Ampro. showed higher final weights, 
with favorable feed conversions. 


CONSISTENT PERFORMANCE 


In the tests, birds were exposed to four 
consecutive generations of ten virulent 
strains of E. tenella. This “‘killer’’ coccidial 
species did not develop significant resist- 
ance to Amprov. Based on these and 
subsequent tests, it is anticipated that 
Amprot will give consistently good pro- 
tection under most field conditions. 


SAFETY 

AmpROL is well tolerated up to four times 
its suggested use level of 0.0125%. Side 
effects noted above a 0.05% level are 
specifically related to thiamine-depletion, 
and are quickly reversible by giving 
thiamine. This simple corrective proce- 
dure is unique with AmPROL. 

Layer and breeder feeding trials indicate 
that recommended use levels of AmPROL 
will not affect egg quality, egg production 
or hatchability. 

No toxicity is observed when feeds con- 
taining Amprot are fed to cattle, sheep, 
swine and dogs. 


USE LEVEL 


The recommended use level for most field 
conditions is 0.0125%. 


NOW...WITH ANTIBIOTICS 


For further information, contact your 
Merck representative or write to: 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
MERCK CHEMICAL DIVISION 
MERCK & CO., INC. 
RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
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FORA 


CONTINUOUS FLOW 


OF THE 


WORLD'S BEST 
FEEDING 


oS 
MOLASSES / 


> 


NATIONAL MOLASSES COMPANY 


Phone: Livingston 8-5900 (Philadelphia) 


Execotive Offices: ORELAND, PA. 


Solve Insect Problem 


Through Cooperation 


WASHINGTON—A feed company 
was getting complaints from farmers 
who were finding insects in the prod- 
uct. 

The feed was packaged under the 
most sanitary conditions with little 
chance for bugs to get into the bag 
at the plant. Yet there they were 
when the farmer received the feed. 

Officials from the company brought 
their problem to the stored products 
insects laboratory of the Agricultur- 
al Marketing Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Savannah, Ga. 

Here, scientists placed packages of 
the feed in a room filled with hungry 
insects. After several days the bags 
were full of bugs. They had entered 
via small openings where the bag was 
stitched. 

Because the scientists were able to 
suggest a new closure method, one 
proven effective in earlier research, 
the feed now is moving to farmers 
in better condition. 

This is typical of how AMS sci- 
entists, in cooperation with private 
manufacturers, farm groups and 
other government agencies, are wag- 
ing war against the insects that in- 
fest food, seed and fiber, USDA said. 


FIELD TESTED 


OVEN USE 


MEAL 


BY-PRODUC 


HYDROLYZED 


(iss) The Pillsbury Company 


HEAD 
QUARTERS Minneapolis, Minn 


duly 1, 1 
wy. P. 0. Box 166 sociation, Inc, 
Lawrenceville, Georgia 
: Dear Mr, Pliescott: 
We have been using poul . 


BY-PRODUCTS 
OF THE POULTRY 
INDUSTRY... 


We also feel that we 


are doing the feed indus 


Servi 
ce by using a by-product of the great 


we serve, 
Yours very truly, 


THE PILLSBURY comp 


Nutrition 


WRITE FOR A LIST OF 
PRODUCERS OF 


Poultry By-Product Meal 


Efficiency and economy require a combination of ingredients that 
give you the maximum amount of energy and nutrients with the 
least sacrifice of precious space in the feed bag. There is no room 
for ingredients of low nutritive value or for ingredients that pro- 


vide one needed feature at the expense of another. 


POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


P. O. Box 166, Lawrenceville, Georgia 


ydrolyzed Poultry Feathers 


FREE! 


Pamphlet telling 
how you can use 
poultry by-products 
to the best 4 
advantage in 

your feeds. 


Write on your 


TEXAN VISUALIZES 
1,000 FEED LOTS 


HOUSTON, TEXAS —A Houston 
rancher and grocer says he is con- 
vinced that the Texas Gulf Coast can 
handle at least 1,000 more feed lots, 
each requiring one to three or more 
employees, according to a recent 
article in the Houston (Texas) 
Chronicle. 

Joe Huffington returned to Hous- 
ton with this conviction after he and 
Mrs. Huffington had attended the Na- 
tional Cattle Feeders Assn. conven- 
tion in Omaha, Neb. 

Mr. Huffington says the Gulf 
Coast needs men willing to make 
$2,000 to $2,500 every five months 
feeding cattle based on a profit of 
$25 per steer fed out for slaughter, 
and must do at least 95% of the 
work. 


Record Turkey Crop 
Expected in Canada 


HAMILTON, ON TARIO— The 
stage is set for a new record in tur- 
key production in Canada this year, 
according to an address given by 
Prof. J. R. Cavers, head, poultry sci- 
ence department, Ontario Agricultur- 
al College, Guelph, Ontario, at the 
recent Ontario Turkey Assn. conven- 
tion. 

Settings for the first quarter in the 
heavy type are up 85% over last year 
and 23% over 1959, the previous rec- 
ord year, according to Canada De- 
partment of Agriculture figures. 

Prof. Cavers said that by the end 
of March, last year’s total cutback 
of 1.1 million heavy type poults would 
have been made up with over a third 
of a million to spare. 

Broiler type settings are running a 
little under 1959 but well above 1960, 
he said. 

Prof. Cavers said that the second 
quarter will tell the story. He con- 
tinued by saying, “If subsequent set- 
tings of both heavy and broiler type 
eggs are held down to 1959 levels, 
Canada’s turkey tonnage in 1961 
would exceed that of 1959 by about 
9-10%. A somewhat greater increase 
for the year is anticipated, however, 
due to last season’s buoyant turkey 
prices combined with an overabun- 
dance of breeding stock both in Can- 
ada and the U.S.” 

He said that the increase in heavy 
type turkeys is general across Can- 
ada. 

The Prairie provinces and Ontario 
hatch about 85% of Canada’s mature 
weight turkeys and Ontario and 
Quebec hatch some 90% of the tur- 
key broilers. 

He asked, “How much of the in- 
creased turkey hatch (heavy type) to 
date represents a levelling out of the 
season and how much a gain for the 
year?” Then he enlarged on the sub- 
ject by stating that March, April and 
May are big months, accounting for 
74% of the heavy type poults hatched 
in 1959 and 78% in 1960. The hatch 
tends to be more seasonal in a low 
hatch year and to spread out more in 
years of heavy production like 1959 
and 1961, he said. 


50 Years of Service 


LANCASTER, PA.—R. Chandler 
Heagey wound up 50 years of service 
with John W. Eshelman & Sons re- 
cently. Although Mr. Heagey, 67, is 
in semi-retirement, he says he likes 
nothing better than wrestling with 
the everyday problems of his job as 
assistant secretary and controller. 


CHOICE OF THOSE WHO 
WANT THE FINEST... 
AT REASONABLE COST! 


W W ROLLER MILLS 
HAMMER MILLS 
W-W GRINDER CORP. 


2957 No. Market, Dept. 311 
Wichita 19, Kansas 
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INTEGRITY* 


*A MARK OF CENTRAL SOYA 


With the words of his oath, the Boy Scout is pledged to the highest 
acts of honor and standards of integrity. 

lhe people of Central Soya maintain equally high standards. ‘Their 
day-by-day performance . . . in every division of the Company 


has made INTEGRITY another by-word of Central Soya. 


Central Soya 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Divisions: ° McMillen Feed ° Processing ° Grain ° Chemurgy 
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Why Tiny “A” Particles 


Here's why Pfizer's Vitamin A 1s your least-cost source by far 


THE BEST PROTECTION 


(this special gelatin matrix is far more than a diluent. 
actually improves total performance of vitamin A in your feed products.) 


Beadlet dissolving 


Fish liver oil (above) and many ordinary com- It dissolves completely in digestive fluids at 
petitive vitamin A products react strongly .. . body temperatures to release 100% of the 
means some vitamin A is exposed and unpro- vitamin A for rapid absorption. Other prod- 
tected. Pfizer Vitamin A particles are sealed in ucts with waxes may inhibit release. Those 
gelatin to protect potency from oxidation. with oils are not as efficiently absorbed. 


Dry, uniform, free-flowing beadlets aid in thor- 
ough distribution. Size and potency have 
been specially selected to facilitate the best 
distribution in your feeds . . . especially im- 
portant with starter and pre-starter feeds. 


TEAMED WITH THE HIGHEST-QUALITY CRYSTALLINE A 


«most usable form of vitamin A 


COMPARE THESE STABILITY DIFFERENCES: summary of stability tests over 5 yeors 


retained on completion of test 


| 


} 


85°, 


| 


PELLETED BROILER MASH] 


Pfizer Vitamin A retains 
greater potency in pelleted 
and high-moisture feeds, 
concentrates, mineral 
mixes, supplements, bulk 
feeds and range cubes. 
Cuts costly overfortifica- 
tion. Assures you of pro- 
| viding more vitamin A 
| when feed is consumed. 


| 
of a dissected 


Thousands of tiny vitamin A particles in each 
gelatin beadlet disperse most rapidly in diges- 
tive fluids—are available for absorption at once. 


A recent college test shows 
Pfizer Vitamin A has 
availability from 300- 
600% greater than fish 
liver oils, 50-230% better 
than ones in wax and up 
to 900% greater availa- 
bility than dry products 
with oil. Liver assay tests 
are the final proof of vita- 
min A absorption . . . show 
how much is assimilated 
and stored. 


Liver esseys showed the animals ovtually used this much. os shown in @ recent colle ye Ine! 


= 


300%, 600%, Greater A 


low purity of typical batches 
Absolute purity is 1.00. Vitemin A 
Palmitate 
Gelatin 


hydrogenated 
cores! 
Synthetic A 1.12-1.20 
in gelatin & 
starch 
beodlers 
1141.26 
Fish Liver Oit 


4007, te 900%, G-eater A 


“4 Impurities can contribute to loss of vitamin A. Pfizer, by 
achieving 99% purity, supplies you with vitamin A having 
greater stability in shipment, storage, mixing and in feed. 


lant 
i 
44 
i 
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- 
— ...it provides unbeatable protection ...pro: greater bio-availability ...and it’s tailor-made for mixing 
¥ 
...unsurpassed stability in all types of feed 
‘ 
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Give You Big Benefits 


ns th a ae Pfizer Vitamin A particles in each beadlet are so small it would take be- 
Just one beadlet contains thousands of vitamin A par- tween 6,000 and 12,000 to stretch an inch. . . so tiny they disperse almost 
ticles. This portion of one normal-sized vitamin A beadlet instantly in digestive fluids . . . are made available for absorption immedi- 

is magnified 612 times. The small round particles scat- atel 
These many tiny particles are blended throughout the special protective 


tered throughout the cross section are globules of pure : ; é 
gelatin by a unique patented process—for the best absorption possible by 


Vitamin A Palmitate. And note how the globules are com- livestock and poultry. 

pletely surrounded by the protective gelatin matrix. This And there are no waxes or oils present in Pfizer Vitamin A to slow down 

results in improved stability since none of the A activity is or inhibit absorption. Pfizer A is delivered to livestock and poultry in its 
most available form . . . the many micron-sized particles embedded in a 


exposed to destructive effects of air, moisture & minerals. special protective gelatin matrix. 


That’s why you can be more confident your feeds are providing the 
maximum vitamin A activity for the animal when you use Pfizer A 


Vitamin 
almitate Gelatin 


630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. ¢ 7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7, Tex. « 230 Brighton Rd., Clifton, N.J. « 6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35, 
Ill. ¢ 1500 16th St., San Francisco 3, Calif. ¢ 5251 Peachtree Industrial Blvd., Chamblee, Ga. ¢ In Canada: 5330 Royalmount Rd., Montreal 9, P.Q. 
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about 


because our users are 


our best advertisers 


any of them about 


SHELLBUILDER.” 


Marine Building 
Houston, Texas 


SHELLBUILDER... 


Ask 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 


C. L. Kornegay Joins 
Arbor Acres Farm 


GLASTONBURY, CONN Arbor 
Acres has announced the appoint- 


ment of C. L. Kornegay as sales and 
service represent- 
ative. He will cov- 
er the Mississippi 
and western Ten- 
nessee_ territory 


and will make his 
headquarters in 
Carthage, Miss. * 
Mr. Kornegay is = 
a graduate of Au- 
burn University 
and served for five Za 
years as a mem- . : 
ber of the univer- on 
sity staff, first as instructor in 


school of agriculture and later as su- 
perintendent of an experiment sta- 
tion. For the past several years he 
has represented a feed company in 
Florida and Alabama. 


NEVER A CHANGE Costly for- 
mula changes are never a problem when 
you use Hooker dicalcium phosphate, 
since there’s never a change in the high 
quality of the product. You will have no 
trouble maintaining the nutritional value 


of your feeds. Phosphorus content is 


DIVISION perprT. FS-4 BOX 326 


JEFFERSONVILLE 


PHOSPHORUS 


SALES OFFICES 


18.50% min., 
from 24.00% min. to 27.00% 


calcium content ranges 


max., and 


fluorine content never exceeds 0.05%. 


You will get optimum feed ratio as well. 


When you deal with Hooker, you can 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


JEFFERSONVILLE, 
INDIANAe MARYSVILLE, OHIOe NEW YORK, N. Y. 


depend upon prompt deliveries to fit your 


production schedules. 


INDIANA 


Good, Bad Points 
Of Creep Feeding 


Listed at Event 


STILLWATER, OKLA.-—-To creep 
or not to creep. 
That was the point of decision 


raised for beef cattlemen by Dr. A 
b. Nelson, department of animal hus- 
bandry, Cklahoma State University, 
during the March 10-11 Oklahoma 
Feed Industry Conference and Work- 
shop here. 

Increased weight gains and im- 
proved condition are expected when- 
ever suckling calves are allowed ac- 
cess to feed in addition to their moth- 
er’s milk and pasture forage, but, as 
it was noted by Dr. Nelson, there is 
considerable variation in response to 
creep feeding 

This variation is related to the 
amount of milk the cow produces and 
the quantity and quality of pasture, 
he said. 

“If both of these factors (milk sup- 
ply and forage quantity and quality) 
can be rated as good, one should ex- 
pect only a small increase in gain 
and condition of calves due to creep- 
feeding,” Dr. Nelson said. “However 
if one or both of these factors 
poor, then the increases in gain 
condition will be much greater 

“When calves are creep-fed_ the 
owner expects to increase the value 


are 
and 


of the calf at weaning. Increased 
value must result increased 
weight, increased selling price per 


100 Ib. or a combination of these two 
factors. 

“Whether or not the increased 
value of the calf is greater than the 
increased cost of producing it de- 
pends upon conditions on a particu- 
lar farm or ranch.” 

Following are the advantages and 
disadvantages which Dr. Nelson list- 
ed for creep feeding: 

ADVANTAGES—1 Increased gain, 
particularly of calves from young 01 
very old cows, poor milk producers 
or during a drouth season. 

2. Improved condition at weaning. 

3. Sell more pounds of calf per 
cow or per acre of grazing land. 

4. Can market baby beef at an ear- 
ly age. 

5. Can go on feed faster and with 
less shrink at weaning 

6. Greatly increase selling value as 
good-choice slaughter calves those 
cattle that would grade medium or 
common as feeders. 

7. May market “two-way” calves 
which can be sold for slaughter if 
feeder prices are relatively low. 
These calves would be good-choice for 
slaughter or as feeders. 

8. Market for home-grown grain. 

9. Keep fall calves thrifty-appear- 
ing, gaining and showing more bloom 
during “hard’’ winter on dry grass. 

DISADVANTAGES — 1. Increased 
labor and equipment cost. 

2. Increased feed cost may be 
greater than increased value of calf. 

3. Slower and less efficient subse- 
quent gain in feedlot or when fed 
wintering rations. 

4. Probably no effect on condition 
of dam. 

5. Improved condition of heifer 
calves may be detrimental to their 
development as replacement females. 

6. Heavier and fatter creep-fed 
calves may sell at a lower price per 
100 lb. as feeders. 


. 
Egg-Laying Test 
MANHATTAN, KANSAS An 
egg-laying test to evaluate various 
strains or breeds of chickens sold to 
Kansas poultrymen by commercial 
hatcheries was started by Kansas 
State University extension poultry- 
men in cooperation with the Kansas 
Poultry Assn. 
Gayner McDaniel, extension poul- 
tryman in charge of the project, said 
this is the first test of its type in the 


| state. It is a multiple-unit project in- 


| 
| 


volving 5,600 birds from seven com- 
mercial strains of chickens and a 
Cornell University control. 
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Richardson Scale Co. 
Elects Walter Young 


NEW YORK — Wal M. Y 
has been elected a L L T ] T T R A D E 


Richardson Scale Co. He will — In the course of more than 60 years of service to formula feed manufacturers 
tinue to direct the Fruen Milling Company has established a reputation for quality and service at 
marketing activi- competitive prices 
: "i Today, with competition even keener than before, Fruen's experience and know-how 
ties of the com can provide feed manufacturers with grain ingredients that maintain profits with- 
pany. out sacrificing quality 

Mr. Young has Contact your broker or dealer or phone 
been with Richard- FRanklin 4-2142 or Teletype MP 477 


son since 1948, 
| when he joined the 
company’s engi- 
| neering depart- 
ment. Since that | 
time he has held | 
positions in the | 
“Either you get that nearsighted goof process control de- 

off the bag stitcher or we quit!" partment, mechanical development 
section, service department, and elec- 
trical development department. 

In 1953, Mr. Young was named | 


Ruminants May Need chief electrical engineer, and three 


years later he became director of | 


Added Potassium sales for Richardson. 


COLUMBIA, MO.—Growing rumi- 
nants need a ration that supplies 
more potassium than may be present 
in some feeds, according to studies 
at the University of Missouri animal 
husbandry department. 

Dr. William Pfander, animal nutri- 
tionist, says that up to now it has 
been thought that potassium need 
not be included in mineral supple- 
ments. He said that the reasoning 
was that animals’ needs would be met 
from potassium stored in leaves and 
stems of forage plants. Such rough- 
ages contain 1-3% potassium. 

Dr. Pfander points to three trials 


by a University of Missouri graduate 
student, M. F. Brink, Golden Eagle, — 7 
Ill. Those studies, he says, set the 

need for potassium in the ruminant 
growing-fattening ration at a level 
of 0.4 to 0.6%. Swine and poultry 
need less, they showed. 

According to Dr. Pfander, a stand- 
ard ration of corn, protein supple- 
ment and 3 Ib. alfalfa hay should 
meet this requirement. However, a 
ration based on corn and cob meal 
may be borderline, he continued. 
Corn or milo which contains about 
0.3% potassium will be deficient in 
this mineral when fed without rough- 
age unless the protein supplement is 
a good source of the mineral. Where 
urea supplies one third of the pro- 
tein equivalent, says Dr. Pfander, 
the potassium level in the supplement 
will be reduced by one third. Soy- 
bean meal contains about 1.8% po- = ‘ 


Walter Young 


WENGER 
W-4 SERIES MIXER 
WITH HOPPER 
BIN FEEDER 


Apply molasses to meal feeds 
OL ASSES feeds are loaded into bulk trucks, or 


ONTROLS 

\ convey back inside of feed mill for molasses 
feeds to be delivered in bags. Application 
T BULK of molasses just as feeds are delivered into 


~*~. 
S 


bulk trucks eliminates problems of storing 
molasses feeds in bulk tanks. 


tassium, cottonseed meal 1.2%. 

The Missouri animal nutritionist 
recommends that cattle fed on 
ground ear corn receive 1-2 Ib. hay 
per day. If not given hay, cattle 
should be bedded on wheat straw or 
have access to a mineral mix con- 
taining potassium. 

He concluded by stating that since 
swine and poultry need less potas- 
sium, grain and supplements will sup- 


Just Two of the Greatest Economy — Fastest 
ply their needs. 


PUMP Many Types of Rate of Delivery — May be 
Overhead Remotely Controlled 


INCREASE MEAL PRODUCTION ABOVE: W-4 Series Hopper Installations 


MODESTO, CAL.—The Modesto 
Tallow Co. here is expanding its pro- Bin model available (optional) 
duction of feather meal and has add- with reversible feeder, as above. 
f k to th lant to han- ° . 
ae ee Hence may deliver mixed feeds to the mo-_ 


dle the increased production, accord- 
ing to Charles L. Tocalino, Jr., com- lasses mixer, or into bulk trucks directly for 


pany executive. The meal is sold both those feeds to be delivered in meal form 


domestically and in certain areas 
abroad to fued processors. Mr. Toca- without molasses. Models available from 


lino also announced the acquisition 3 tons to 40 tons per hour. 


of the Newman Tallow Co., in near- . : 
by Newman, where dead animals and RIGHT: W-4 Series Molasses Feed Mixer 


‘ 


Highest Peak of Efficiency — 


WENGER 
W-4 SERIES MIXER 


falled stock are rye processed equipped with an inclined auger feeder, and ain 
to produce animal feedstuffs and oth- 
Al has been charged from vertical batch mixers. Elimi- FEEDER 
named manager of Newman. nates need for an elevator leg. Models avail- 


ties from 3 to 18 tons make outstanding in- 


able with inclined auger feeders with capaci- , 


MR. FEED MANUFACTURER: stallation in custom shops, 


For ACTION and RESULTS 


INVESTIGATE THE 


PROGRAM 


EAST ST. Lours, tit. 


= Suck 
| 
4 
SER: > 
| MIXED R 
| 
LED 
\ ot hh 
yO 
x 
STORAGE} 
4 FEEDER | 
ud: 
MIXER 
AS 
7 
SABETHA, KANSAS PHONE AVenue 4.2133 MME Pelleting and Cooling, Equipme 


Feed Adequate Levels of VITAMIN A 


Contact Your Nearest Plant for Prices on 


NATIONAL HIGHER QUALITY ALFALFA PELLETS 


COLORADO KANSAS NEBRASKA TEXAS 
®Big Bend, Phone Wiley 36) Phone 2161 Hereford. 

Bri: vel ‘ady, Ph. 584-3519 
Fredonia, Ph. OR 8.2711 Cozad, Ph. Sunset 43232 

ort Lyon, Ph. Las Animas 21) #Garden City, Ph. Bridges 6-3441 Darr, Ph. Lexington, Lochney, PR. 014-3821 
Fowler, Ph. 4 Grantville, Ph SU9-3311 FA 4.2847 Muleshoe, Ph. 5420 
Hertmen, Ph. 3 * Independence Ph. Ph. 16 *Plainview, Ph. CA 4.5558 

Lakeview, Ph. in Gothenburg, Ph. JE 7.206! 
Lamar, Ph. 336-2912 Viking 34757 wy et Ph. FA 4.2355 *Classified inert gas storage 
McClave, Ph. Wiley 49! LeRoy inals 
alley 1 

Manzanola, Ph. Hobart 2.557! Ph. Lawrence, Island, Ph Gothenburg, (Partial listing, 
Wilson ict. Ph. 193W Viking 3-1255 st 7-2241 4 States only) 


Dehydrated alfalfa in your BEEF or DAIRY RATION 
—stimulates genera! health thriftiness, better 
utilization and growth of all animals. improves 
ductive functions . . . heips brood stocks to settle... 


increases fertility of breeding stock. Promotes birth of 
wore. thrifty offspring. Helps insure normal birth. 

Provides protection against diseases brought on by 
“A” deficient rations. 


NATIONAL ALFALFA DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 4010 WASHINGTON, KANSAS CITY, MO. PHONE: LOGAN 1-1087 


Screen both peliets and crumbles 
on one BAR-NUN with 
no screen changes 


and no dusting 


You can screen both pellets and 

crumbles—without a screen change—on 
a Bar-Nun Rotary Sifter, at hourly capacities 
up to 17 tons of completely clean, accurate separations 
. . . over 20 tons of less complete separations. Bonus 
Bar-Nun advantages: no dusting; no vibration; less main- 
tenance than required on other screens. 

Over a period of time, one large producer of pellets 
and crumbles has installed eight Bar-Nuns of various 
capacities. That’s convincing evidence of Bar-Nun values 

in production efficiency and improved quality control. 


Write for Catalog 806. 


B.F. Gump Co. 


1310 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 


New York 36—JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC.—600 W. 43rd Street 
Son Francisco 5—TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.—330 First Street 
Dallas 2—J. B. WILLIAMS—1026 Young Street 


THE WEIGH TO LOWER 
FEED HANDLING COSTS 


Seedburo's New 


WEIGHT-A-MINIT 
Portable Bulk Scale 


No more time.wasting, stop-and-go 
operation for you when you put Seed- 
buro’s new WEIGHT-A-MINIT scale to 
work on your bulk feed handling jobs. 


Just fill it to the weight you desire, 
wheel it to the hopper, and pull the dis- 
charge handle. Your job is finished in a 
fraction of the time it used to take. 


Move it easily where you want it, when 
you want It, even though it's carrying 
capacity loads of 800 Ibs. 


SALES AND SERV’CE 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Chicago 6, Il. 


Dept. FS-4, 618 West Jackson Bivd. 


DEALERS’ SCHOOL—Clinton, Iowa, was the scene of a recent Pillsbury Co. 
dealer training school on merchandising methods and feeding programs. Con- 
ducting the sessions were F. J. Steinmetz and R. A. Pratt of the feed division 
training department. Attending the school were, front row, left to right: 
Clarence Stickney, Louis Schaper, Leslie Green, C. J. King, Kenneth Hui- 
zenga, Elmer Kramer, Ron Peterson, Bob Brown, Tom Newkirk. Second 
row, left to right: Forrest Hollister, Darold Dralle, Gary Isaacson, Louis 
water, John Wilkie, Skip Gaddy, Bob Pratt. Back row, left to right: Frank 
Weber, Gary Newman, Edwin Humphrey, Dale Themas, Raymond Broad- 
Steinmetz, LeRoy Koch, Paul Detra, Elmer Lancaster, Frank McCoy, William 
Upchurch, John Knighton, Dick Barrack, Don Thayer. Not shown: Ray 


Hinrich, Deane Frary, Bob Sheets, Wilbur Conrad. 


Indian Group Sees 
Good Jute Output 


CALCUTTA—There are reasonable 
grounds for expecting a good jute 
crop this year and if this expectation 
is fulfilled, the jute industry will have 
turned the corner in its present dif- 
ficulties before the end of the year. 

So said D. C. B. Pilkington, chair- 
man, Indian Jute Mills Assn., at the 
annual general meeting of the group 
held here recently. 

India supplies about 86% of the 850 
million yards of burlap used in the 
U.S. each year for bags and jute 
fabrics for industrial textiles, accord- 
ing to the Burlap Council of the In- 
dian Jute Mills Assn. 

The chairman’s comment on the 
outlook followed a detailed review 
which he gave of the progressive diffi- 
culties which the jute industry has 
faced since the beginning of last year 
when the prospect of a sub-normal 
carryover of raw jute from the 1959 
crop was followed by a sizeable def- 
icit in the 1960 crop yield as a con- 
sequence of a prolonged drouth in the 
spring of last year. This produced a 
very tight raw material position 
which still confronts the mills as they 
must work on a carryover from last 
year’s crop until the new crop is 
available in August of this year, he 
said. 

“The sharp advance in the price of 
raw jute and burlap which this raw 
material squeeze has sparked since 
the second quarter of last year,” said 
Mr. Pilkington, “is a matter of grave 
concern to the industry and to its cus- 
tomers in India and abroad. In Janu- 
ary of 1960, raw jute was quoted at 
31 rupees per maund as against a 
recent high of 67 rupees per maund. 
Burlap in the U.S. market in Janu- 
ary of last year was 10¢ a yard for 
the standard 10 oz. fabric as com- 
pared to a recent price of 16¢ per 
yard.” 

Mr. Pilkington added that the rise 
in jute prices which has greatly ex- 
ceeded the rise in burlap prices is 
causing heavy losses to the jute in- 
dustry. “Moreover,” he said, “the 
higher burlap prices are a source of 
increasing difficulty to our overseas 
buyers in meeting competition from 
substitutes. A return to more eco- 
nomic price levels, therefore, is a 
matter of the gravest urgency.” 


Price Reversal 

The prospect of relief from the 
raw jute shortage later this year and 
hence a reversal of the price trend 
is foreseen by Mr. Pilkington. 

Mr. Pilkington stated that plans 
have now been made and that a buff- 
er stock scheme is ready to be im- 
plemented as soon as there is again a 
surplus of jute. 

“With demand in excess of supply,” 
said Mr. Pilkington, “prices are bound 
to rise, but what the industy has been 


trying to do is to keep the market 
within bounds and prevent prices 
from being pushed higher than the 
supply position warrants.” “Thus,” 
he added, “the industry has en- 
deavoured to meet the problem by 
sealing 12% of its looms, reducing 
working hours from 48 to 42% per 
week, and instituting a voluntary 
quota system for the purchase of 
raw jute by the mills with a volun- 
tary ceiling price which the mills will 
pay for raw jute.” He said that by 
regulating the output of finished 
goods, the demand for raw jute can 
be adjusted, and so long as consump- 
tion is kept in line with supplies, the 
maximum price for the raw material 
should remain realistic. 


LOUISIANA ARTICLES 
SHREVEPORT, LA.—The Farmers 
Seed Co. of Shreveport, Inc., has filed 
articles of incorporation here to op- 
erate a seed, feed and farm equip- 
ment business. The application listed 
10,000 shares of no par value stock. 
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Freeman to Speak at 
Animal Health Institute 
Meeting April 24-26 


WASHINGTON—Orville L. Free- 
man, secretary of agriculture, will be 
one of the featured speakers at the 
2ist annual meeting of the Animal 
Health Institute, Inc., in Washington 
April 24-26. 

Mr. Freeman, whose talk is planned 
for Wednesday afternoon, April 26, 
will present a “Discussion of Farm 
Policy as the Secretary Sees it To- 
day.” 

To be held in the Mayflower Ho- 
tel, the meeting will get underway 
Monday, April 24, with a board of 
directors meeting, registration and 
the annual business meeting. 

The Tuesday program will open 
with a talk by Paul V. Kepner, ad- 
ministrator, Federal Extension Serv- 
ice, Washington, D.C. His talk is en- 
titled “A Discussion of the Place of 
the County Agent in Today’s Agri- 
culture.” Following Mr. Kepner’s 
talk, Dr. Daniel G. Aldrich, Jr., vice 
president of agriculture, University 
of California, will speak on “The Role 
of Agricultural Colleges and the Ani- 
mal Drug Industry.” 


FDA Speaker 

Winton B. Rankin, assistant to 
commissioner, Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, will open the Tuesday 
afternoon program with a discussion 
on FDA, industry and modern tech- 
nology, clarifying administrative pro- 
cedures of FDA and areas of misun- 
derstanding. 

The next speaker will be Paul J. 
Cupp, president of American Stores 
Co., and chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the National Assn. of Food 
Chains. His talk is entitled “A Dis- 
cussion of Chemicals in Our Foods 
and Customer Reaction Thereto.” 

Drs. Joe M. Bohlen and George M. 
Beal, professors of rural sociology, 
department of economics and sociolo- 
gy, Iowa State University, Ames, will 
open the Wednesday morning pro- 
gram. Their talk is entitled “A Tailor 
Made Presentation on How Farm 
People Accept New Ideas and Prod- 
ucts.” 

Mr. Freeman will speak Wednes- 
day afternoon and the program com- 
mittee is hoping to arrange for a 


second cabinet member to speak at | 


the event also. 

Social activities are planned for all 
three days. On Monday there will be 
a ladies’ luncheon and fashion show 
for the wives and an Animal Health 
Institute reception is planned for the 


evening. A board of directors lunch- | 


eon is slated for Tuesday to honor 
special guests, and the president’s re- 
ception will be held in the evening. 
The Wednesday social schedule in- 
cludes a special luncheon where dis- 
tinguished service awards will be 


presented, and the annual Animal | 


Health Institute banquet will be held 
Wednesday evening. 


Trade-Mark Assigned 


JEFFERSONVILLE, IND.—Polly- 
phos®, registered trade-mark for de- 
fluorinated phosphate additive for 
livestock and poultry feeds, has been 
assigned to Hooker Chemical Corp. 
by the U.S. Patent Office under reg- 
istration No. 701459. 

Pollyphos, a part of the company’s 
agricultural chemical line, is manu- 
factured by the phosphorus division 
of Hooker at its Houston, Texas, 
plant, the former Butler Chemical 
Co., acquired by Hooker in 1960. 


PROTEIN 


so 
MINERAL BLOCKS 
WRITE FOR PRICES 
FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. 
NAPOLEON, OHIO 


North Dakota Feed 
Sales off 5% in ’60 


BISMARCK, N.D. — Commercial 
feed sales reported in North Dakota 
for the year 1960 decreased about 5% 
from the all time high reached in 
1959, according to L. A. Koehler, 
state food commissioner and chemist. 

Mr. Koehler said that complete 
swine feeds decreased 30% while 
complete turkey feeds increased to 
almost three times that of 1959. The 
volume of feeds in the other classifi- 
cations remained substantially the 
same. Poultry feeds constitute 28% 
of the total volume, swine feeds 27% 
and beef and cattle feeds about 29% 
of the total. 

Commercial feed sales in North 
Dakota for the past six years follow: 
1955, 64,672 tons; 1956, 59,790 tons; 
1957, 62,046 tons; 1958, 80,395 tons; 
1959, 105,415 tons and 1960, 100,133 
tons. 
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SUNSET FEED & GRAIN C0., INC. 


PHONE . 
TL 2-2937, 
AREA 716 


CALF MANNA 


BRAN 
MIDDLINGS 
HOMINY FEED 


805 Dun Building 
Buffalo 2, N.Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 
DU PONT'S "TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 
PROTAMONE 
DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

PILOT OYSTER SHELLS 
NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE ON FEED INGREDIENTS 


DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
MALT SPROUTS 


ASK FOR QUOTATION CARD 


71 71 


PACIFIC MOLASSES 
MILEZYME 
STONEMO GRANITE GRIT 
SOYBEAN MEAL 


LINSEED MEAL 
BEET PULP 


Like good ideas 


Good chickens x 


are often 


hatched before 


their time... 


The Nichols 108, 
for instance. Long 
before broiler pro- 
duction was or- 
ganized as it is 
today Nichols’ Re- 
search Staff, the 
most experienced in 
the industry, foresaw fully integrated 
production. They set out to develop a 
broiler female that would prove profit- 
able for everyone from flockowner to 
processor , . . a female with an unique 
advantage, crossbred vigor. This bird, 
the first Nichols 108, was the result of 
Nichols’ belief that broiler profits did 
not depend entirely on points spread. 


This was a daring idea then, but today 
ask any broiler man who also produces 
his own hatching eggs . . . you may 
find that his houses are already full of 
108’s. He knows that broiler profits 
start with the breeder flock. And it’s 
no secret that the crossbred vigor, 
which makes the 108 such an outstand- 
ing producer of hatching eggs, shows 
up in her progeny, too. The results: 
faster growth — all the points spread 
you could ask for — and a lower rate 
of condemnation. 


A man has to know all of his costs to 
appreciate the 108 fully, but Nichols 
research is making it easier all the 
time. Today more and more important 
broiler men are trying the 108. Wider 
distribution helps and so does the new 
lower price, but results are the big 
reason. Your first flock of 108’s will 
show you what we mean. 


Nichols 108’s are also avail- 
able at all Nichols and Arbor 
Acres branches: Brunswick, 

e., Skowhegan, Me., Con- 
cord, N. C., Blairsville, Ga., 
Dahlonega, Ga., Albertville, 
Ala., Carthage, Miss., Spring- 
dale, Ark., Tenaha, Tex., 
Thorntown, Ind., San Luis 
Obispo, Calif. 


POULTRY FARM, INC. 


GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
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PRODUCT INTRODUCTION—Broiler producers and industry personnel in 


Mississippi attended the first in a series of Merck & Co. presentations intro- 
ducing “Amprol” to the producing industry. Held in Jackson, Miss., the first 
meeting’s attendance included the above group. From left to right, they are 
Dale C. Dean, Merck feed products representative, Birmingham, Ala.; J. R. 
Tricou, Louisiana Hatcheries, Hammond, La.; L. T. Spence, feed medication 
products manager for Merck, Rahway, N.J.; Tom Sparks, McCarty Enter- 
prises, Magee, Miss., and James Rushing of Fred L. Gaddis Feed Mills, Forest, 


Miss. 


Delmarva Prediction: ‘Mergers Will Come, 
But They Are Only One Road to Success’ 


By Special Correspondents 

WILMINGTON, DEL.—Delmarva's 
broiler industry is going to experi- 
ence some mergers in the future, but 
mergers are only one way to success, 
panelists decided at a session of a 
four-day seminar for poultry execu- 
tives sponsored in the Hotel Du Pont 
here by Delmarva Poultry Industry, 
Ine., Georgetown, Del., in cooperation 
with the universities of Delaware and 
Maryland. 


| 
| 


Members of the panel, who dis- | 


cussed “Organizational and Financial 
Structure of the Broiler Industry in 
the Future,” included: Dr. Robert 
Dinee, University of Georgia, Athens; 
Harold Snyder, Arkansas Valley In- 
dustries, Dardanelle, which was 
formed by a merger of 13 poultry 
firms about five years ago; Dr. Cliff 
Carpenter, Laguna Beach, Cal., and 
William A. Haffert, Jr., Sea Isle City, 
N. J., editor-publisher of the trade 
journal, “Broiler Industry.” 

Dr. Dince discussed ways to ob- 
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produced by 
POUL-AN 
LABORATORIES 
621 West 33rd 
Kansas City 11, Mo. 


SUPER BIO CONCENTRATE 


“CONVERSION 
FACTOR” 


of your beef and dairy feeds 


. . . Rufis contains natural live Rumen 
bacteria and their enzymes; harvested 
from government inspected cattle! 


W. P. MANN SALES CO. 


the key to” 
increasing your 

return over 
feed cost... 


Protected by Patent No. 2,560,830 


541412 Military Avenue 
Phone 553-4001 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


tain more capital by independents in 
the industry, which he said, consists 
chiefly of small firms. 

“The small firm,” he asserted, “has 
two main advantages: Simplicity of 
organization and ease and rapidity in 
making decisions. Most failures are 
the result of poor planning and or- 
ganization. Mergers are good, but 
great care should be taken in effect- 
ing them. Expert advice is needed.” 

Several Paths 

Dr. Carpenter said there are sev- 
eral paths to success in the industry. 
But above all, he stated, those in the 
industry should realize that “business 
acumen is more important than agri- 
cultural knowledge.” 

(A detailed account of Dr. Carpen- 
ter’s remarks appeared on page 69 
of Feedstuffs, March 25.) 

Mergers can work and work well, 
declared Mr. Snyder, who described 
some of the experiences of the mer- 
ger of 13 independents in Arkansas 


to form Arkansas Valley Industries 
about five years ago. 

Moderator Haffert expressed con- 
fidence in the wisdom of mergers and 
bigness. Delmarva’s poultry industry 
probably will experience mergers as 
time goes on, he pointed out. “The 
large feed producers,” he added, “are 
getting there as are the processors 
and manufacturers.” 

Other Discussions 

Other sessions included discussions 
of the following subjects: “Getting 
the Capital to Meet Your Require- 
ments,” with Dr. Dince as speaker; 
“Business Opportunities in the Six- 
ties,” with Lawrence C. Murdock, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadel- 
phia, as speaker, and “Would We Do 
It Again?,” relating to mergers, with 
Mr. Snyder as speaker. 

There has been considerable union- 
ization of poultry workers and “la- 
bor is eager to organize more,” Pat- 
rick B. Comer, Jr., head of Patrick 
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B. Comer Associates, Greensboro, 
N.C., said at one of the sessions. 

Mr. Comer told the poultry execu- 
tives that if their businesses are not 
unionized, and they “face a labor 
organizing drive,” they should retain 
“a good labor attorney.’”’ Mr. Comer 
said “your corporate attorney should 
not be used in this situation.” 

If organization of their plants or 
other operations including trucking 
is not desired by management and is 
to be prevented, Mr. Comer contin- 
ued, there must be good employee- 
management relations. 

“The only thing a union really has 
to sell your employees,” Mr. Comer 
added, “is your own mistakes.” 

In the background of the seminar 
was concern about increasing compe- 
tition from other broiler producing 
areas, mounting costs and the effects 
of new farm programs being devel- 
oped in Washington, D.C. 


NEPPCO Says Tests 
Question Claims for 
Egg Overwrapping 


TRENTON, N.J. — Northeastern 
Poultry Producers Council, Inc., re- 
ports that a preview of recent test 
results casts doubt on the validity of 
tlaims made in recent months regard- 
ing the extended “shelf life’ of eggs 
wrapped in cellophane. 

“While giving no evidence of harm- 
ful effects upon egg quality, the cel- 
lophane, itself, did little or nothing 
to prolong or hold quality,” reported 
NEPPCO. 

The test did reconfirm, however, 
that proper temperature and humidi- 

ty are still the key factors in qual- 
| ity preservation. “And most impor- 
| tant of all, you’ve got to start with 
a good egg,” NEPPCO said. 

Cellophane overwrappings were re- 
| ported to have some advantages over 


better than 


CDP and DIKAL are p: 


ther dicalcium phx 


sphates on the market. 


duced by carefully con 


unwrapped cartons. It has consider- 
able consumer appeal, it prevents 
tampering with the package, and it 
confines leaky or broken eggs to a 
single carton, thus minimizing waste. 
But the added cost must be substan- 
tiated upon these merchandising and 
economic factors, and not on quality 
preservation, the test indicates, says 
NEPPCO. 

The test was conducted under the 
direction of Dr. Alfred Van Wagenen, 
NEPPCO’s director of research and 
development at the New Jersey Poul- 
try & Egg Marketing Assn. in Flem- 
ington. Over 5,000 eggs were individ- 
ually examined in the eight-week test 
of four types of cellophane. The eggs 
were sorted into over 100 control lots 
and subjected to a wide variety of 
temperatures, humidity and handling 
conditions. 

The report currently being writ- 
ten is entitled “Overwrapping Egg 
Cartons with Cellophane—Report of 
a NEPPCO Test of Quality Preser- 
vation Under Practical Market Han- 
dling Conditions.” It will be available 
to members soon. 


| the 
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Plans for Program 

At PENB Annual 
Meeting Announced 


CHICAGO — The program for the 
2ist annual meeting of the Poultry 
& Egg National Board to be held at 
Sheraton Towers Hotel here 
April 10-12, will be built around the 
theme “Patterns for Champions.” 

The program will be aimed at driv- 
ing to the heart of the poultry in- 


| dustry goal—putting more products 
| on family tables at greater profits, 
| says Ralph J. Thomas, PENB presi- 


| University, 


dent. 

Committee and board of directors 
meetings will fill the first day of the 
annual meeting. 

The second day’s program will in- 
clude: Dr. Herrell DeGraff, Babcock 
professor of food economics, Cornell 
speaking on “Attitudes 
Build Sales,” and Dr. Don Paarlberg, 
professor of agricultural economics, 
Purdue University and former eco- 
nomic adviser to President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, speaking on “Hurdles 
to Cross.” 


“2 A later technical report for the | 
Za | benefit of scientists doing further re- | The final day’s program will in- 
| search is also planned. For this re- | Clude a panel discussion on “A Giant 
; re port, the data is being given more | t0 Be Harnessed,” giving professional 
detailed biometric and statistical an- | “tips to sales success” in the egg, 
“ alysis by the electronic data process- | turkey, broiler and duck industries. 
i ing center at Rutgers University. | Moderator will be Dr. George F. God- 
= This work is under the supervision frey, vice president, Honegger Farms, 
: of Alan Meredith, agricultural econo- | Forrest, Ill. Panel members will in- 
mist at Rutgers clude: Dean Jones, Chicago, account 
executive marketing, J. Walter 
5 Thompson Co., and Augie R. Ring, 
é es NEW FEED PLANT Jr., director, department of retailer 
- SALINA, KANSAS — A new feed | relations, American Meat Institute, 
x and seed plant opened here recently. | Chicago. 
IO is not new. <q Owned and operated by Jack Fencl, Closing the three day meeting will 
: 2 formerly manager of the Salina Seed | be a talk on “How Concerted Mar- 
Defined by Webster as “intelligence quotient,” a ‘a Co., the new firm will handle Purina | keting Efforts Can Reverse Sales” by 
high IQ ji 1sidered by modern Americans as a ¥ and Naturich feeds as well as a com- | David K. Hardin, executive vice pres- 
ma | plete line of farm seeds. ident, Market Facts, Inc., Chicago. 
mark of distinction. a. 
Like your great aunt and her operation, we’re os 
4 : proud of our IQ and want to talk about it. But we a out erforms at half the rice | 
have a new definition. a 
IQ is INTEGRITY and QUALITY in phosphorus ae e Low initial cost... low operating cost. 
—something you’ve received for a long time from < e Lower power consumption. 
e Powerful fan assures maximum mill capacity. 
e Extra-large, extra-high feed opening. 
= CDP was the first defluorinated phosphate to be My | ° Screens changed instantly, 
exhaustively tested in nutritional feeding trials. Con- = e Super-sharp, hardened steel 
tinuing tests prove that CDP is as good as or better % hammers. 
than other feed phosphorus supplements. a e Self-aligning, dustproof bearings. 
Nutritionally accepted DIKAL is dicalcium phos- ¢ All steel construction. 
e Separate, motor driven fan 
= phate in an | mechanical condition. Recent and “3 (optional). 
‘S continuing tests confirm that DIKAL is as good as or a e Heavy duty crusher-feeder 
(optional). 


trolled Smith-Douglass processes 


Both are subjected 


to meticulous quality control 
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Effect of Fat Levels U 
Reproductive Performance of 


F. - and P. J. 


AND COMMENT 
Much discussion can be had at any 
gathering of fur farm ranchers re- 
garding the levels of fats which can 
be added to mink diets. Most opera- 
tors strongly believe that minks must 


have rather low levels of fats in their 
diets to obtain optimum perform- 
ance. Probably part of the current 
belief is because of the research at 
Wisconsin showing a relationship be- 
tween “wet belly disease” and fat 
levels in the diet (Leoschke and El- 
vehjem, 1958, 1959, 1960). 

“Wet belly disease” accounts for 
thousands of dollars of loss annually 
to the mink industry and is charac- 


terized by an accumulation of urine 
in the fur usually adjacent to the 
male urinary orifice. It occurs in the 
fall, and results in permanent dam- 
age to the peit. 

The Wisconsin group showed that 
the incidence of this disease in mink 
on a ranch diet containing 12.5% fat 
was 19%, while on a similar diet con- 
taining 25% fat, it was 40%. Two hy- 
potheses as to the correlation be- 
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tween level of fat in the diet and the 
incidence of “wet belly disease” have 
been proposed by this group as fol- 
lows: (1) Fat contains a factor which 
is the causative agent; and (2) fat, 
per se, may not be the causative 
agent, but, a high caloric intake 
caused by the fat’s presence in the 
diet will cause a reduced intake of 
certain required nutrients. One of the 
experiments conducted by the Wis- 
consin researchers indicated that a 
reduction of fat content of diets 
helped reduce the condition. Also, 
choline may be a factor, and the rec- 
ommendation was made to reduce the 
fat level of mink diets, on a dehy- 
drated basis, for early growth, to ap- 
proximately 20%. Feeds with a low 
fat content such as horsemeat, iean 
rabbit and cottage cheese were sug- 
gested as suitable ingredients as part 
of the ration. 

More recent work by the same 
stations has suggested that it may 
be possible to breed mink to resist 
the wet belly disease. Certain color 
phases of mink—sapphires, whites 
and pastels in particular—are espe- 
cially susceptible to the trouble. Also, 
kits from certain litters seem more 
resistant than others, regardless of 
their color phase. This suggests that 
there may be a distinct possibility for 
improved selection practices to avoid 
the condition. 

Leoschke also believes that the 
chemical and physical properties of 
the mink urine may be different in 
the case of those affected with “wet 
belly.” He has found that the affect- 
ed mink had a lower surface tension 
of urine than normal. This would in- 
crease the tendency for the urine to 
soak into the fur and to stick. Pos- 
sibly, abnormal fat metabolism may 
be responsible for the reduction in 
the surface tension. 

However, the Wisconsin group has 
reported also that boosted caloric 
content of rations for mink can re- 
sult in quality pelts. Levels of 4% 
and 6% added fat in place of the 
same amount of horsemeat in a ra- 
tion comprised of 40% horsemeat, 
30% ocean whiting, 10% liver and 
20% mink cereal mix resulted in im- 
proved performance and slightly low- 
er feed consumption. However, in 
these trials, when 8% added fat was 
used, it was too much. In metabolism 
work, these investigators also showed 
that mink can digest fat (fish oil, 
lard or tallow) quite efficiently. 

The Michigan group has felt that 
little information has been secured in 
the past, on a controlled experimen- 
tal basis, regarding fat additions to 
mink diets. A relatively low fat con- 
trol ration was used which contained 
26%4% each of horsemeat and bone, 
tripe and ocean perch, 15% cereal 
supplement and 5% fresh liver. The 
control ration, during both years, 
contained about 23% of fat, on a 
moisture free basis (SHM—Note that 
this is above the 20% fat level rec- 
ommended by the Wisconsin group 
for prevention of “wet belly.”) The 
addition of fat produced diets 8% 
higher in fat than the control ration 
during the first year’s trial and 12 
and 21% higher in the second year’s 
experiment. In the first year, the 
breeding females were kept in slender 
breeding condition, while in the sec- 
ond year, an attempt was made to 
only maintain their weight. 

The results showed that it was dif- 
ficult to maintain the body weight 
on the breeding females on the high- 
est fat level (44% moisture free ba- 
sis). Mating performance of the 
males was comparable irrespective of 
fat level, although they were all giv- 
en approximately equal opportunity 
for mating. During the first year, the 
mating performance of adult and kit 
males was satisfactory and unrelated 
to fat levels. In the last year, the 
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young males on the 35% ration did 
not perform very well, but since the 
kit males on the 44% diet mated 
well, performance was probably un- 
related to fat content of diet. 

Analysis of variance showed that 
there were no significant differences 
among mink on the different fat lev- 
els with respect to the number of 
females breeding and whelping, or in 
the number of kits born or alive at 
the end of the experiment. Although 
the one-day-old kits were significant- 
ly smaller from mothers on the 31% 
fat level in the first year than those 
on the control ration, there was no 
such significant difference at 1, 14 or 
21 days in the second trial. 

The fact that reproductive per- 
formance was good with the high fat 
ration certainly indicates that most 
typical ranch rations have an excess 
of other nutrients. For example, 
those mink on the 44% fat ration ate 
21% less food than the controls and 
those on the 35% level ate 13% less 
during the second year’s trials. Actu- 
ally, this difference was probably 
greater since those mink on the con- 
trol diet lost some weight while 
those on the highest fat level gained 
slightly. The 44% fat diet contained 
over 67% of its calories in the form 
of fat. 

Although this study only reports 
the growth of the kits to 21 days 
of age, their health was apparently 
fully as good as those on the low 
level of fat as revealed by the mor- 
tality figures. It should be pointed 
out that dark minks were used in 
this study. It would be interesting 
to have the Michigan workers con- 
tinue their work with high fat diets 
with those strains particularly sus- 
ceptible to high incidence of “wet 
belly,” and over a longer growth pe- 
riod for the kits. Obviously, we still 
have much to learn regarding both 
fat levels in mink diets, and the in- 
cidence of “wet belly” as affected by 
the fat level. 


Group Requests More 


Transportation Study 


WASHINGTON — Expanded study 
of the effects of exempting from in- 
terstate commerce regulations cer- 
tain motor carriers that transport 
agricultural commodities has been 
requested by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s transportation research 
advisory committee. 

Among aims of the research would 
be to determine which commodities 
are carried by interstate common and 
contract carriers, precise information 
on rates, and new knowledge of 
traffic flow and other conditions af- 
fecting public service, the USDA 
committee said. 

Development and use of coordi- 
nated transportation facilities is also 
a high priority research need, accord- 
ing to the committee. The relatively 
recent development of such freight 
carrying systems as rail piggyback, 
trailership and container devices 
adapted to several methods of trans- 
portation give promise of improved 
service and reduced farm marketing 
costs. 

Among the specific research needs 
which the committee believes to be 
of high priority are: (1) Develop- 
ment of improved efficiency in load- 
ing and unloading trucks, trailers and 
rail cars; (2) basic and applied stu- 
dies to improve protection of food 
products against insect damage dur- 
ing transit, and (3) improved pro- 
tective services and equipment for 
maintaining product quaiity in tran- 
sit. 

James E. Davis, manager of the 
Seaford, Del., poultry feed processing 
mill of General Mills, Inc., is a mem- 
ber of the committee. 
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Plant Building Burned 


DES MOINES—tThe main building 
of the Des Moines Oats Products Co. 
plant here was destroyed by fire 
March 21. The loss was estimated at 
between $50,000 and $100,000. No one 
was injured. 

George Simpson, manager of the 
firm, a subsidiary of the Blatchford 


Calf Meal Co., Waukegan, IIl., said | 


the two-story building used for man- 
ufacturing and storing livestock feed 
was insured. 


NEW IOWA FEED STORE 


ROLAND, IOWA—Opening of a 
new feed and supply store here was 


observed with open house. Howard | 


Bergeson of Radcliffe is manager of 
the store, and William Buck is pro- 
duction and research manager. The 
business, originally a one-man opera- 
tion of the Ames In-Cross hatchery 
here, now is expanded to an operat- 
ing force of 55. The feed will be 
mixed from six bulk bins and loaded 
directly into a truck for delivery. 
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EXPELLER 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
anD PEASIZE CAKE 


43% PROTEIN — 4% FAT 
The High-Fat, High-Protein, High-Energy Basic Ingredient for All Feeds and 


DOG FOOD RATIONS 


PREFERRED by Feed Manufacturers from Coast to Coast 
AVAILABLE in carloads and trucklots throughout the year 
from our centrally located plant 


ILLINOIS SOY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
SOYBEAN PROCESSORS 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


P. ©. Box 53 Phone: LA 23391 


KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S. Le Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Phone HArrison 7-1528 


Someone's not using Ray Ewing ra 


Piggy bank going begging? Fatten up 
pork profits with Ray Ewing’s fortified 
feed supplements. These modern field- 
proved formulas and pre-mixes help 
swine-raisers get more pigs per litter, 
faster growth for earlier marketing, more 


you always rely on Ray Ewang 
THE RAY EWING COMPANY 


4 


weight with less feed. THINK PIG! 
Talk to your Ray Ewing representative 
and he’ll soon have you eating high on 
the hog. Remember, with all Ray Ewing 
products, “Quality Goes In Before The 
Name Goes on.” That’s why 
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BIG CHIEF 


Pit Augers + Elevator Legs * Mixers + Scalpers 
‘Groders + Earcorn Crushers Steel Bins 


tERS SUPPLY CO. 
MONMOUTH, 


Idah-Best Sales for 
1960 Near $2 Million 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO — Gross 
sales of Idah-Best, Inc., formerly 
known as the Idaho Egg Producers 
Assn., for 1960 were approximately 
$2 million, according to D. C. Jones, 
general manager. 

Mr. Jones said that 75% of this 
volume was accounted for by sales 
of feed. Because sales of feeds for 
all classes of livestock now account 
for a major portion of all sales, the 
group voted at its recent annual 
meeting to change its name from 
Idaho Egg Producers to the new 
name, “Idah-Best, Inc.” 

The firm recently completed a 
building and modernization program 
that cost nearly $500,000. This 
program included a new mill at Idaho 
Falls and modern facilities at Twin 
Falls and Caldwell. 
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TRACE-MINERALIZED 


To add Mort M Salt to your line, 
write Morton gh Compar vy, 110 N 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Program for Food, 
Drug Officials Told 


WASHINGTON — Heading up the 
program for the 65th annual national 
conference of the Association of Food 
and Drug Officials of the United 
States will be George P. Larrick, 
Food and Drug Administration com- 
missioner, and Dr. Arnold J. Lehman, 
director of FDA’s division of phar- 
macology. 

The conference is to be held June 
18-23 at Hotel Mayflower here. 

Evan Wright, Kansas State Board 
of Health and president of the asso- 
ciation, announced that other speak- 
ers would include: Leo Spath, Louisi- 
ana State Department of Health; 
Lawrence S. Martin, secretary-mana- 
ger, National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers, Inc.; Dr. Elmer Vliet, 
Abbott Laboratories; Arthur Nolan, 
vice president, Dixie Cup Co., and 
Abraham Abrahamson, New York 
City Health Department. 

Mr. Wright said that topics to be 
discussed would include quality con- 
trol of drugs, food and public heaith 
relationships, technical papers of sig- 
nificance to food and drug officials 
and other subjects of importance to 
all the association members. 

The Association of Food and Drug 
Officials is the professional society 
of food and drug enforcement officers 
in all levels of government—federal, 
state and municipa!. 


FDA Rules Against 6 
Stilbestrol Products 


WASHINGTON—A tentative order 
preventing three drug firms from re- 
suming production of six stilbestrol 
poultry products has been issued by 
the Food and Drug Administration, 
it was reported here. 

Leonard Hardy, FDA hearing ex- 
aminer, urged George Larrick, FDA 
commissioner, to carry out the pro- 
posed revocation. However, Mr. 
Hardy recommended that the NDA's 
of two other products examined at 
the hearing be allowed to remain ac- 
tive. 

Mr. Hardy said FDA had estab- 
lished that the six products used for 
caponettes are “unsafe for use.” 
These products and their manufac- 
turers are: Three different Tend-A- 
Wate products, Mattox Moore, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Tenderettes and Ca- 
ponade, Vineland Poultry Laborator- 
ies, Vineland, N.J., and Stilboserts, 
George N. Bell Mfg. Chemists, In- 
dianapolis. 

The two products which Mr. Hardy 
said FDA had not proved “unsafe” 
are used for treatment of broody 
hens: No-Brood, produced by Mattox 
Moore, and Anti-Brood, made by 
Vineland Poultry Laboratories. 

It was explained here that in De- 
cember of 1959 when FDA reversed 
its approval of stilbestrol implants 
for poultry, the three firms request- 
ed a private hearing and at the same 
time voluntarily withdrew the prod- 
ucts in question from the market and 
suspended their production. But, un- 
like a number of other firms manu- 
facturing stilbestrol products for 
poultry, the three firms mentioned in 
the recent FDA order challenged 
FDA to prove that their products 
were not safe. 

Mr. Hardy ruled that the two prod- 
ucts used in the treatment of broody 
hens did not produce unsafe residue 
in eggs. He explained that the two 
products are used only for broody 
hens in flocks maintained for chick 
production. The eggs are not used for 
human consumption, and if the hens 
are used for food use, they are mar- 
keted three to six weeks after the 
end of stilbestrol treatment. 
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CONTROLLED IN-USE TESTS 


on experimental farms prove that it 
pays to use Grace Feed Urea as a 
protein supplement. 


4 


nitted Feed Compound 


Because of results proved in laboratories 
and by in-use tests on experimental farms 


BULLETIN 


Recent extensive mixing 


Feeders who know— including the world’s largest feed manufacturers— 
have proved conclusively that urea is the most effective protein supple- 
ment for ruminant feeds. And they’ve learned, too, that they get the 
best results with free-flowing, nonsegregating Grace Urea Feed. 

You, too, can count on trouble-free blending and better dispersion— 
mix after mix after mix—with Grace Urea. The reason is a special Grace 
process that produces a free-flowing, nonsegregating, and noncaking 
feed compound. 


So... guard your quality, cut your costs like the largest mixers do. Use 
Grace Urea Feed Compound. Readily available right now...in your 
area ...in any quantity. Write for complete details. 

Remember, Grace is the third largest manufacturer of urea in the 
United States. 


and separation tests by a 


leading independent feed 


ingredient expert demon- 
strate that GRACE MICRO- 
PRILLED UREA FEED COM- 
POUND STAYS MIXED 
BETTER than other urea 


feed compounds tested. 


NITROGEN PRODUCTS DIVISION 
147 JEFFERSON AVE., MEMPHIS 3, TENN. 
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CONTROL 
COMMENT 


By BRUCE POUNDSTONE 
Secretary, Association of American Feed Control Officials 
Station, Lexington 


Kentucky Agricultural Experiment 


A feed official’s acceptance of a 
registration does not carry with it 
approval or endorsement of the prod- 
uct. It means the official finds the 
product is in order as described. The 
name is exact and clear. It does not 
appear to be misleading. The chemf- 
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cal guarantee is in order. The ingre- 
dients are properly declared and ac- 
ceptable. Nothing deleterious is indi- 
cated. When amounts or levels are 
called for, those shown are in line 
with acceptable practice. If addition- 
al statements are required, such as 
directions for use, warnings and with- 
drawal precautions, these are proper. 

Generally speaking, feed officials 


are not nutritionists. Most have had 
little or no training in this field. Even 
if they were so trained, it would be 
unwise to expect a judgment from 
them as to the efficacy of a given 
product based upon the information 
they review in accepting a registra- 
tion. 

All too often, however, a company 
will suggest a statement of endorse- 
ment on the part of some control 
agency or FDA as a part of its label. 
Such proposals are quickly rejected. 
Even if such a statement was prop- 
erly worded, it could only indicate 
the registration or application re- 
quirements had been met. The fact 
is, offering a product on the market 
carries silent testimony that the la- 
beling has been cleared in states 
where pre-sale review is required. 
This would include all states except 
three. California does not require reg- 
istration. Alaska and Nevada have 
no feed laws. 

Acceptance of a registration does, 
however, place certain responsibili- 
ties on the control official to make 


M-N-C 


packs bonus grow power and egg 


production into every ounce of feed! 


M-N-C is concentrated to provide a bonus of delactosed 
milk nutrients, including 50% more growth-promoting 
Whey Factor than found in Dried Whole Whey. 

Compare M-N-C to other milk product premixes and you'll 
be convinced that pound for pound it’s your lowest cost, 
most potent source of milk nutrition. 


For details on how M-N-C can boost the efficiency of yo 
poultry feeds, write or phone us today. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


e : Appleton, Wisconsin + World-Wide Suppiier of Quality Milk Products 
- DIVISION OF FOREMOST DAIRIES, INC. 


certain that the feed conforms to the 
declared proposed use. One would not 
expect a manufacturer to propose a 
feed that contained half or twice 
the protein, for example, usually 
present for the specified use. (This 
does happen, however.) All such 
check-points are useful in the cur- 
sory evaluation of registration infor- 
mation by control officials. 

Sample Reports 

All of this comes_to mind over the 
matter of maintaining declarations 
on the label. As far as the public is 
concerned, their expression becomes 
the specifications of a feed. These are 
drawn up by the manufacturer. The 
job of the control official is to see 
that these are met. As control offi- 
cials we are not to judge whether 
the absence of a specified ingredient 
and substitution of another increases 
or decreases quality. 

Just as acceptance of a feed regis- 
tration does not give endorsement, 
neither should reports of analysis 
showing some variations from the 
guarantee, chemical or ingredient be 
accepted as condemning the feed. In 
these cases the report becomes a 
statement of fact. It simply says 
“this is found in relation to the guar- 
antee.” The quality of the feed may 
have been decreased. Some such re- 
ports might conceivably indicate an 
improvement over what was guaran- 
teed 

Having made a declaration as to 
“specifications,” a company accepts 
whatever the reader of the label may 
interpret from such a factual state- 
ment. In the same way, the manu- 
facturer must accept the same fac- 
tual statement of the laboratory an- 
alysis of his product. 


Turkey Growers Plan 


Marketing Cooperative 


INGERSOLL, ONT. — Plans for a 
cooperative marketing scheme for 
Ontario turkey growers are now well 
under way. A site for a_ proposed 
processing plant has been inspected 
and approved. 

All of this was accomplished when 
a group of turkey growers, represen- 
tative of most of the turkey areas 
in central and western Ontario, held 
a meeting in Ingersoll. After a dis- 
cussion of the proposed project and 
a visit to the suggested site for the 
plant, the meeting authorized the 
provisional directors to make appli- 
cation to the Ontario government for 
a charter incorporating a cooperative 
company whose head office will be 
located in Ingersoll. 

This provincial plan had its start 
in the cooperative sales experience 
of a group of larger producers in the 
southwestern counties. At the Inger- 
soll meeting, these growers were on 
hand to discuss the wider scheme, 
and in addition, there were two rep- 
resentatives there from the Central 
Turkey Cooperative at Ellsworth, 
Iowa, Emery Tegland and Merlyn 
Ostebee, who told the story of their 
cooperative. 


Owed 


Move 


PROFITS! 
BROWER 


Use BROWER MIXER to 
blend in a good concen- 
trate with local grains and 
you're all set to sell your 
own brand of feeds — 

up your profits as much 
as $1.50 per bag!A 
BROWER MIXER whirls 
the ingredients instead of 
just stirring or tumbling; pro- 
duces the most thorough mix 
obtainable . . . a perfect 
blend in about 10 minutes. 
Builtto give years of 
trouble-free service. WRITE 
FOR FREE CATALOG! 


MEG. CO. 
625 N. Third St. 
Quincy, lilineis 
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elps your 
build stronger 
pullets, 

better layers 


3-Nitro—another fine additive from... 


Today's growing pullet is next fall's layer. That's 
why more and more poultrymen practice good flock 
management and have Dr. Salsbury’s 3-Nitro Pow- 
der mixed in the growing mash for their birds. They 
want stronger, healthier pullets at housing time this 
fall. And they've learned that 3-Nitro helps growing 
birds mature more uniformly, start paying a profit 
sooner. Pullets with 3-Nitro in their feed have extra 
pep, too. They grow vigorous and strong, have more 
disease resistance, do better all around. Finally, 
tests show that laying flocks on 3-Nitro lay eggs on 
less feed—¥ Ib. less feed per dozen eggs! All these 
flock benefits reflect credit on your feed—with 


3-Nitro in it. 


3-Nitro is widely advertised 

Because of sustained advertising and promotion, 
your customers know of 3-Nitro’s many advantages. 
Or, they've heard about it from their neighbor. So 
make sure your feeds provide 3-Nitro’s many bene- 
fits. Write, wire, or phone for Feed Manufacturers 
Guide. If you wish, ask for a Dr. Salsbury's repre- 
sentative to call personally and talk with you about 
3-Nitro, the feed additive that helps your feed build 


stronger pullets and better layers. 


LABORATORIES 


fowa, U.S.A. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Chartes City 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


No. 7373—Equipment 
For Poultry, Livestock 


A new 44-page poultry and live- 
stock equipment catalog is now avail- 
able from the Fulton Co. The new 
book includes the entire line of Ful- 
ton equipment. 

Featured products are the firm's 
selection of cooling and ventilating 
fans, the Ful-O-Matic laying house 
and the new Fulton Ful-O-Matic steel 
span building. Over 300 individual 
product listings and 249 illustrations 
are included in the book, according 
to the company. For a copy of this 
catalog, check No. 7373 on the cou- 
pon and mail. 


No. 7374—Portable 
Belt Conveyor 


A portable belt conveyor with a 
hydraulically-powered raising frame 
has been announced by Finco, Inc., 
manufacturer of materials handling 
equipment. 

The hydraulic lifting action, with 
a total stroke of 17% ft., “permits 
rapid height adjustment, one-man 
operation.” 

The new conveyor features a stand- 
ard 18 in. wide belt with a self- 
troughing action accomplished by 
means of a 14 gauge sheet metal 
troughing pan. The conveyor is man- 
ufactured with a variety of belt 
widths. 

Available in 20-50 ft. length 
frames in 5 ft. increments, the Finco 
portable unit has a capacity of 50 


Ne. 7373—Poultry Equipment 

Ne. 7374—Portable Belt Conveyor 
Ne. 7375—Adjustable Elbow 

Ne. 7376—Humidity Guide 

Ne. 7377—Bale Shredder 

Ne. 7378—Leasing Study 
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tons per hour at a belt speed of 150 
ft. per minute carrying a commodity 
with a density of 100 Ib. per cu. ft. 
Motive power is supplied by gaso- 
line engine or electric motor. 
In-take and discharge hoppers are 
optional and available in a variety of 
custom designs. Four-wheel dolly 
with towing hitch is also optional. 
For additional information, check 
No. 7374 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7378—Equipment 
Leasing Study 


The fourth edition of its study on 
equipment leasing has been issued by 
the Foundation for Management Re- 
search. 

Revised and expanded to 24 pages, 
the study is entitled: “The Pros and 
Cons of Equipment Leasing for 
Smaller Manufacturers, Department 
Stores and Supermarkets.” 

A new section advises business ex- 
ecutives on renewals and options-to- 
buy at the end of the lease period, 
and examines the latest Internal 
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Revenue Service rulings with regard 
to write-offs of payments on leased 
equipment. 

Included in the study are new 
tables and charts analyzing the com- 
parative costs of leasing, outright 
cash purchase, purchase by condi- 
tional sales contract, and purchase 
through bank financing. Charts ana- 
lyzing cash flow are also included. 
Specific situations where it is ad- 
vantageous and disadvantageous to 
lease equipment are analyzed. 

For a copy of this study, check No. 
7378 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7375—Adjustable 
Elbow 


A three-section adjustable elbow 
with special clamp band connection 
has been introduced into the line of 
Kleen Grain elevator equipment man- 
ufactured by Huss & Schlieper. 

This new elbow “can be easily in- 


stalled and adjusted to any angle 
by merely loosening the two bolts at 
each side of the two-section clamp 
band.” No welding is necessary. 

With this type of connection, plus 
Huss & Schlieper’s new automatic 
butt-welding process, it is said that 
the new Kleen Grain elbow has a 
smoother interior surface. This allows 
a better flow of materials and pro- 
vides longer wear at critical points. 

The three-section elbow is available 
in 6, 8, 10 and 12 in. diameters. For 
additional information, check No. 
7375 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7384—Poultry 
Medication 


The Merck Chemical division of 
Merck & Co., Inc., announces devel- 
opment of a “more concentrated for- 
mula for FloxAid, a combination of 
antibiotics and vitamins that provides 
protection against disease, maintains 
growth and development, during 
times that birds are eating less feed. 

The new formula is described as 
offering increased solubility that will 
permit the use of FloxAid in standard 
water proportioners. 

The company says that “poultry 
growers now have a product that can 
be used in standard automatic water 
proportioners which medicate 1 oz. 
of concentrate per gallon of water.” 

Reported advantages of the new 
formula for FloxAid include: “A more 
concentrated formula; a new carrier 
that employs sucrose, affording a 
soluble base; penicillin in two forms 
to provide maximum solubility and 
effectiveness; a convenient package 


—5% oz. plastic bag—designed to 
conveniently medicate 50 gal. of wa- 
ter at the higher recommended dos- 
age level; at a higher recommend- 
ed use level, the antibiotic content 
of new-formula FloxAid corresponds 
approximately to 51 gm. of procaine 
penicillin plus 153 gm. of streptomy- 
cin per ton of feed; a higher source 
of vitamin K at use level, and a high- 
er content of antibiotics at use lev- 
el.” 

The new formulation is said to pro- 
vide “a quick method to help birds 
off to a fast, healthy start; to help 
maintain normal growth and produc- 
tion when birds go off feed; to help 
stimuate feed intake and maintain 
weight gains through disease reduc- 
tion, and during periods of stress, 
such as vaccinations, disease attacks, 
extreme weather change, crowding, 
pelleting, moving and debeaking.” 

FloxAid, in its new form, will be 
available to distributors in 5-lb. 
drums containing 15 5% oz. plastic 
bags, and in 25-lb. drums containing 
75 plastic bags of the 5% oz. size. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7384 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7376—Humidity 
Guide 


A new direct-reading humidity 
guide has been marketed by Seedburo 
Equipment Co. The instrument is 
completely self-contained and _ is 
“ideally suited for indicating relative 
humidity where humidity is impor- 
tant in processing.” 

Because it is self-contained and 


does not require a wet and dry bulb, 
the mechanism is reported to be sim- 
ple and rugged. The unit is suitable 
for inside or outside operation under 


prevailing weather and temperature 
conditions throughout the U.S. 

Black etched markings and num- 
erals on a 4% in. aluminum dial are 
easily read. The dial is graduated in 
relative humidity from 0 to 100% in 
1% increments over a 270° arc. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7376 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7380—Bulk 
Feed Body 


Announcement of the availability 
of its paddle conveyor mechanical 
unit in a new elliptical body shape, 
has been made by FMC Bulk Trans- 
port Systems. The unit, Model TGM, 
is of riveted aluminum construction 
and is reported to be the latest style 
of the country’s first commercially 
built bulk feed body. 

This design “gives 12% greater 
volumetric capacity, permitting the 
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are the finest 100% Dry Molasses Products “ 


on the market today! 


is the superior Molasses Distillers is the richest dry molasses product 
Dried Solubles — nutritionally available! Add it to your feed for 
sound, palatable to stock and just more profitable production and 
about the best pellet binder you more economical feeding costs. 
can buy! Paco is the ideal fortifier to add to your feed Natico is an all sugar cane molasses product, adds 
formula, provides balanced protein, B-vitamins, essen- attractive new color and fragrance to feeds . . . even 
tial minerals plus unidentified growth factors. Com- makes dry home-grown grains and roughages tastier to 
pare ’em all—you’ll choose Paco! livestock. Try Natico and watch feeding costs go down! 


PRODUCTS OF PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC., 1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. ¢ PHONE: LOCUST 4-1400 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading and Import Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. « Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 
SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. 


Publicker Feed Products Division F 
1429 Walnut Street 
FREE Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
send Paco sample send Natico sample 
mail this coupon now 10%. 10%. 
50-Ib. 50-Ib. 
Let us prove Publicker’s superiority in farm feeding * a ° 0 


products. Fill in.coupon and attach to your : 
company letterhead. We'll send you freesamples company 
of Paco and/or Natico . . . America’s finest 
products for farm feeding! x 
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use of a shorter unit at lower cost 
for a given payload. Further savings 
for the feed man are realized through 
the purchase of a shorter wheelbase 


chassis, which also enables greater 
maneuverability.” Full length sack 
decks will carry up to a ton of 


sacked material. 

FMC’s all-mechanical paddle con- 
veyor “handles pellets with virtually 
no damage while consistently unload- 
ing at speeds up to a ton a minute,” 
the firm says. “A slip clutch provides 
overload protection of the all-me- 
chanical drive system.” 

For additional information, check 
No. 7380 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7379—Weigh Hopper 
For Vertical Mixers 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., has 
announced the availability of an ad- 
vance specification sheet giving de- 
tails on a weigh hopper and scale 
unit for use with vertical feed mix- 
ers to provide an accurate batching 
system for custom mixing. 

For a copy of this sheet that is en- 
titled “Advance Specification Sheet 
No. 206,” check No. 7379 on the cou- 
pon and mail. 


No. 7381—Bag Top 

Printer 

Development of an automatic bag 
printer “that assures clear, uniform 
printing of product specifications or 
codes above the sewing line of sewn 
multiwall paper bags” has been an- 
nounced by the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

The new Bemis Bag Top Printer, 
as it is called, is mounted on a sewing 
pedestal and imprints the bag as it is 
being sewn closed. The new unit uti- 
lizes a Porelon ink roll which elimi- 
nates the use of fluid inks, solvents, 
reservoirs, transfer rolls, etc. 

Reported to be simple to set up 
and easy to maintain, the Bemis Bag 
Top Printer is power-driven to assure 
clear printing. Type, on the rotary 
print wheel, can be quickly changed. 
If, on certain products, printing is 
not desired, the complete printer piv- 
ots on the pedestal column to swing 
clear of the packing line. 

The printing speed is set up by a 
variable speed sheave on the motor 
which is synchronized with the speed 
of the conveyor and sewing head. 


This positive control, together with a 
shelf-indexing type print wheel, “as- 
sures printing in the same location 
on each bag.” 

In operation, the attendant simply 
leads the edge of the bag into the 
printing guide. From this point, the 
bag is coded and an actuator starts 
the sewing head to sew the bag. The 
thread is automatically cut when the 


| bag leaves the sewing head. 


The Bemis Bag Top Printer “is 
designed to give maximum efficiency 
of operation when used in conjunc- 
tion with a Bemis sewing pedestal; 
however, it is possible to adapt the 
printer to certain other type pede- 
Stals.” 

The company reports that an addi- 
tional advantage, particularly for a 
product such as seed, enables coding 
and dating at the exact time of pack- 
ing. The Porelon ink rolls are avail- 
able in black, red, green and violet 
colors for quick identification in stor- 


age or shipping. 


It is said that Porelon, a micro- 
porous plastic, insures a uniformity 


of impression with inks that cannot 
leak, evaporate or fade. The printing 
head comes in direct contact with the 
Porelon cylinder, picking up the sur- 
face ink. As it is used, capillary ac- 
tion brings more ink to the surface 
of the cylinder. If empty, it can be 
replaced in less than 15 seconds. 

For aditional information on this 
product, check No. 7381 on the cou- 
pon and mail. 


No. 7383-——Vibratory 
Feeder 


Development of a high speed vi- 
bratory feeder, that is reported to be 
exceptionally fast and accurate for 
feeding of light materials, has been 
announced by Eriez Manufacturing 
Co. 

The new Model HS-20—“working 
at speeds up to 60% faster than 
standard models—features adjusta- 
ble, uniform rates of feeding and a 
specially designed high damping 
spring system.” The HS-20 is said to 


provide economical, efficient packag- 
ing, weighing, batching and bagging 
operations. 

A variety of lightweight, bulky ma- 
terials may be moved at speeds up 
to 60 ft. per minute by the AC-oper- 
ated feeder. Rate of feeding, spread- 
ing, agitating or heating can be “pre- 
cisely adjusted with the variable 
auto-transformer type controller.” 

It is said that the light-weight, 
quiet-running unit can be installed 
in a minimum of space in conjunction 
with other equipment. Drive elements 
of the feeder are fully enclosed for 
protection against moisture and for- 


For warm-weather profits... 


HOT PROMOTION 


from the best-known producers of farm chemicals! 


Now that your customers are warming up for 
this year’s farming, it’s time you got started on 
the hottest promotion for the hottest line of 
herbicides in the industry—Dow weed, grass and 
brush killers! 


Starting with Esteron 99®— America’s favorite 
2,4-D weed killer in liquid, granular and concen- 
trated liquid form—the lineup of Dow herbicides 
solves almost every weed problem your customers 
can bring you. The list of Dow farm chemicals 
includes Premerge® dinitro pre-emergent weed 
killer in liquid or granular form—applied while 
planting to eliminate early cultivations .. . 
2-4 Dow® Weed Killer, Formula 40®, the 2,4-D 
in amine form for use on or near certain crops 


sensitive to 2,4-D ester sprays . . . Dowpon® 
grass killer for controlling problem grasses in 
crop and non-crop areas . . . Reddon® all-season 
brush killer. 


And promotions to match! As a Dow dealer, you'll 
get the most complete merchandising promotion 
ever put together by one company to sell farm 
chemicals! See the details below . . . fill in the 
coupon ... mail it . . . and get ready to cash in 
on the warm weather profits! 


PRODUCTS ADVERTISED HEREIN COMPLY WITH U.S. LAW 
When used as directed on label and in accordance with good prac- 
tices, they comply with Food and Drug Law and other Federal Laws. 


The hottest sales promotion 
package in the industry: 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY: 


Colorful national and regional advertising . . . local campaigns... product 
sampling . .. in-store promotional materials... billboards... radio and TV 
... to help you sell the most profitable and best line of farm chemicals! 


Midland, Michigan 
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eign materials. For additional infor- 
mation, check No. 7383 on the coupon 
and mail. 


No. 7382—Bloat 
Control Treatment 


The availability of two new soya 
bean emulsions for control of bloat 
in cattle has been announced Ly Dr. 
Roberts Laboratories and Nicholas of 
America Ltd. 

The two emulsions, called Bloate- 
mul and Emulsifol, “will be marketed 
in ready-to-use drenching bottles, 
eliminating the need to make up a 
drench in those vital few minutes be- 
tween when the bloated animal is 
first noticed and when it is treated.” 

Dr. Roberts Laboratories will pro- 
duce Bloatemul which will be avail- 
able from all retailers of animal 
health products. Emulsifol will be 
marketed by Nicholas of America, 
Ltd., and will be available through 
veterinarians only. 

They say that “experiments at the 


Iowa experiment station showed that 
an emulsion of soya bean oil was 
more effective and more rapid in re- 
lieving bloat than any unemulsified 
oil or silicone type product. In most 
cases animals were completely deflat- 
ed and resumed grazing in 15-40 min- 
utes after treatment.” 

For additional information, check 
No. 7382 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7377—Bale 
Shredder 


Announcement of a two bale wide 
bale shredder has been made by the 
Jacobson Machine Works, Inc. De- 
signed to handle two bales side by 
side, the shredder is 36 in. wide. 

This arrangement “not only gives 
high capacity, but also does a blend- 
ing job while grinding.” The bale 
shredder is powered by a 20 h.p. mo- 
tor and is equipped with a variable 
speed feed table drive. 

To assure maximum production, an 
electric overload trip relay is used 


to control the shredder feed table 


drive. It maintains a full load on the 
hammermill, stopping the feeder in 
event of a temporary overload, and 
starting it immediately as the over- 
load is cleared. 

The installation pictured here has 
the Jacobson bale shredder on the 
first floor, discharging into a 150 h.p. 
Model 2436-D Jacobson Ajacs Ham- 
mermill with separate fan located in 
the basement. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7377 on the coupon and mail. 


Nome 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Abbott Road Building, Midland, Michigan 
Attn: Agricultural Chemicals Sales Department 


Please send me details on becoming a Dow dealer. 


Store Name 


Street 


City 


Zone__ State 


| Sheffield Chemical Co. 
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Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jottmg 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7291—Ketosis medication, 


Foundation for 
search. 

No. 7299 — Electrical control sys- 
tems, SEMCO Electric Controls, Inc. 

No. 7300— Mobile peleting ma- 
chine, Daffin Manufacturing Co. 

No. 73801— Feed-health program, 
the American Cyanamid Co. 

No. 7302— Bucket elevator, the 
Shelby Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7308— Water medication, Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No. 7304—Continuous flow dryer, 
A. T. Ferrell & Co. 

No. 17306—Herd treater, Chas. Pfi- 
zer & Co. 

No. 7306—Fertilizer spreaders, the 
Simonsen Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7307—Grain dryer, the Rolfes 
Grain Aeration Co. 

No. 7308—Bin ventilator, the Tier- 
ney-Gerber Roto Vent, Inc. 

No. 73089 — Custom milling bro- 
chure, the Prater Pulverizer Co. 

No. 7310—D ust suppressor, The 
Daffin Corp. 

No. 7811—Sample extractor, Test- 
ing Machines, Inc. 

No. 7312—Vertical feed mixer, 
Seco, Inc. 

No. 7318—Oats filmstrip, The Seed- 
buro Equipment Co. 

No.7314—High flow dryer, The Ace 
Supply & Equipment Co., Inc. 

No. 7315—Merchandising tool, Min- 
ute Maid Co. 

No. 7316—Grain viewer, Gerber 
Sheet Metal, Inc. 

No. 7317—Industrial mills, The Pra- 
ter Pulverizer Co. 

No. 7318—Molasses blender, The S. 
Howes Co. 

No. 7818—Hanging The 
Oakes Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7320—F eed handling, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co. 

No. "321—Bag closure equipment, 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 

No. aid for poultry, 
Western Condensing Co, 

No. 7828—Grain fumigation, Fergu- 


No. 72988 — Auto leasing —_ 
Management 


No. 7827—Two-phase health tablet, 
Myzon Laboratories. 

No. 7328—Manlift safety device, 
Humphrey Elevator Co. 

No. 1828—Thread clipper, Minne- 
apolis Sewing Machine Co. 


| could have won that production 
contest too, if I'd had new, improved 
SILO-JOY®—with extra carotene 
retaining power—on my silage! 
That's the flavor preservative 
that stops silage stink! 


SOLD THROUGH DISTRIBUTORS 
AGRIAIDS, Inc. 


3037 N. Clark St. Chicagh 14, Hiino: 
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MILL BUILDERS, ENGINEERS 


Specify 


SUPERIOR BOILERS 


HAS THESE ADVANTAGES — 


Write for Complete Details 
and Special Bulletin 


SUPERIOR BOILER WORKS 


Hutchinson, Kansas 


3400 East Fourth 


No. 7334—Vitamin A product, Nop- 
co Chemical Co. 

No. 7335—Remote control speed 
changer, The Reeves Pulley div. of 
Reliance Electric & Engineering Co. 

No. 7386—Bulk and bag transport 
body, Dodgen Industries. 

No. 73387—Beef cattle pro- 
gram, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 7338—Poultry stress product 
for water, Dawes Laboratories. 

No. 7339—Level control probe, Flo- 
Tronics, Inc. 

No. 7340—Hanging waterer, The 
Fulton Co. 

No. 7341—Pellet mill roll corruga- 
tion, The Alloy Hardfacing & Engi- 
neering Co. 

No. 7342—Automated feeding sys- 


A TWELVE MONTH YIELD 
FROM THE SUMMER FIELD 


Thanks to research 


gil the summer-ripe vita- 

is avaiajele the year 
around... Deby 

Research, supported by ABA bers, has 


min richness of a 


tremendously improved dra alfa as a 
feed supplement. 

To date . . . scientifie. @ftalfa research has 
resulted in oo uniformity, higher quality, im- 
provements if ew alfalfa va- 
rieties, and mere beneficial 

Tomorrow from the ADA 
program of college grants-in-aid are just over 
the horizon. They will mean additional profits for 
feed manufacturers, greater advantages for stock 
raisers. 


Notional 
Headquarters: 


Be sure YOU reap the benefits: 
Buy Dehy from a member of the ADA! 
Be an active member of the ADA! 


A merican 


ssociation 


oF TRADE BLDG KANSAS 


430 Board of Trade Building - Kansas City 5, Missouri 
Members throughout the nation to serve you. 


No, 7844—Phosphoric acid and mo- 
lasses, Pacific Molasses Co. and A. R. 
Maas Chemical Division of Stauffer 
Chemical Co. 

No. 7345—Business expansion plan, 
Butler Mfg. Co. 

No. 7346—Insulated egg room door, 
Keen Mfg. Corp. 

No. 7347—Hatching egg, incubator 
sanitizer, Vineland Poultry Labora- 
tories. 

No, 7348—Bulk truck unit, FMC 
Bulk Transport Systems. 

No. 7349—Electric motor, Reliance 
Electric & Engineering Co. 

No. 7350—Turkey range feeder, 
Oakes Mfg. Co. 

No. 7351—Turkey diseases, Merck 
& Co. 

No. 7352—Turkey medication, Up- 
john Co. 

No. 7358—Bin control equipment, 
The Burrows Equipment Co. 

No. %7354—Grain Trailer, Wilson 
Trailer Co. 

No. 7355—Grain storage building, 
Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. 

No. 73856—Electric motor bulletin, 
The Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Co 


No. 7357—Feed delivery costs, Tex- 
tile Bag Industry 

No. 7358—Individual scours treat- 
ment card, Specifide, Inc. 

No. 7359—Net weight scale, Tole- 
do Scale Corp. 

No. 7360 —Feeder-hopper, Cleve- 
land Vibrator Co. 

No. 7361—New malathion label 
claim, American Cyanamid Co. 

No. 7362—Rotary positive blowers, 
Sutorbilt Corp. 

No. 7363—Screen frame treatment, 
S. Howes Co., Inc. 

No. 7364—Storage, conveyor liner, 
Armstrong Cork Co. 

No. 7365—Heavy-duty pellet mill, 
California Pellet Mill Co. 

No. 7366—Vitamin-mineral powder, 
E. R. Squibb & Sons. 

No. 7367—Scale maintenance pro- 
gram, Howe Scale Co. 

No. 7368—Hanging feeder, Fulton 
Co. 

No. 7369—Feed supplements, Vit- 
A-Way, Inc. 

No. 7370— Feeder machine, The 
Eriez Manufacturing Co. 

No. %7371—Truck leasing plan, 
Wheels, Inc. 

No. 7372—Grain facilities booklet, 
Aeroglide Corp. 


Tells Provisions for 


Farm Storage Loans 


WASHINGTON—Orville L. Free- 
man, secretary of agriculture, has 
taken action to modify down-payment 
provisions of the farm storage facility 
loan program, as directed by the 
President in his message to Congress 
on farm program proposals, accord- 
ing to the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. Freeman said that the purpose 
of the measure is to “encourage stor- 
age of grain on farms and strengthen 
economic activity in farming areas.” 

Under the new provisions, farmers 
may borrow up to 95% of the outlay 
for farm storage facilities costing 40¢ 
per bushel or less to build. For facili- 
ties costing more per bushel, farm- 
ers may borrow up to 40¢ per bushel 
or 80% of the cost, whichever is 
greater, but not more than 50¢ per 
bushel of capacity, reports USDA. 
Previously, loans on these types of 
facilities were limited to 80% of the 
cost. 

The loans run for five years from 
the date the loan is taken out. The 
loan may be repaid in four annual in- 
stallments with the first installment 
due on the first anniversary date of 
the loan. Interest is charged at the 
rate of 4%, it was reported. 


HEANQUARTERS 


MYVAMIX VITAMIN E 
SUPPLEMENT 


HOLT PRODUCTS Co. 
Box 840, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


4 
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BROILER FUND DRIVE —A fund 
drive to gather $135,000 for promo- 
tion of the broiler industry is now 
underway in the Seaford, Del., area. 
This photo shows John Munro, left, 
service man for A. W. Perdue & Son, 
holding a handful of checks amount- 
ing to $4,600 that were collected from 
his firm’s growers. At right is Sam 
Quillin, fund drive chairman. 


Seek $135,000 in 
Delaware Broiler Area 


SEAFORD, DEL.—Some 90 people 
associated with the broiler industry 
attended a fund drive “kick-off” din- 
ner in the Seaford Golf and Country 
Club recently. The group’s goal is 
$135,000. 

The purpose of the dinner was to 
organize teams to solicit the money. 
However, before the campaign offi- 
cially started, Sam Quillin of Salis- 
bury, chairman of the drive, said 
$8,500 had been turned in already. 
This sum included $4,600, which was 
turned in by John Munro, a service 
man for A. W. Perdue & Son. The 
money came from broiler growers 
who are Perdue customers. 

Growers are being asked to con- 
tribute $1 for every 1,000 bird ca- 
pacity. The money that Mr. Munro 
turned in represented 97% broiler 
grower cooperation to date, for his 
firm, it was reported. 

George E. Burnett, Salisbury busi- 
nessman and Wicomico County com- 
missioner, was the keynote speaker. 

He told the group that “the money 
you wish to raise is no handout. It 
is the purchase by others of shares 
in an industry that has already prov- 
en to be the major reason for the 
growth of the Delmarva Peninsula.” 

Mr. Quillin said, “Delmarva’s fund 
drive of $135,000 is less than one- 
twentieth of the amount most indus- 
tries of like-size budget would pay for 
sales promotion and advertising.” 
Last year the group’s goal was $125,- 
000. 


Assisting Mr. Quillin in the fund 
drive will be state chairmen: Donald 
Tatterson, Maryland; Robert Dur- 
ham, Delaware, and George Brins- 
field, Virginia. 

All types of businesses are asked 
to contribute to the Delmarva Poul- 
try Industry, Inc. A “victory dinner” 
will be held May 6 in the Wicomico 
Youth and Civic Center. This will be 
a $100-a-plate affair for those who | 
have made a contribution of $100 or 
more, it was reported. 


Poultry Products 
Booster Day Is April 27 


NEW YORK —Food editors and 
publicists will be honored from 3 to 
7 p.m. April 27 when the Poultry & 
Egg National Board stages its 13th 
annual Poultry Products Booster Day 
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CHECKERBOARD GRAINCOMPANY Me 


Buyers and Sellers 
of 


MILLFEEDS, GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


at the Henry Hudson Hotel in New 
York City. 

Cooperating with PENB in this 
event are Delmarva Poultry Indus- 


CHICAGO 


tries, Inc.; the National Turkey Fed- 


eration; the Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council and the Long 
Island Duck Farmers Cooperative, 
Inc. 

Giving support to the theme, “Food 
Is Fun in ’61,” will be more than 40 
exhibits on tie-ins with eggs and oth- 
er poultry products by companion 
food and allied products manufac- 
turers. 

Advance reservations be 
made with PENB’s New York office, 
250 W. 57th St., New York 19. 


AUBREY FEED MILLS 
RED A FEEDS 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
SERVING THE GREAT SOUTHEAST 


Not 
one or two, 
but 


keep Peterson Males 
improving 


From the birds at the top of the page comes the flesh- 
ing Peterson Crosses are famous for . . . from the 
line in the middle comes fast, early growth and nick- 
ability . . . from the third line comes fertility and 
hatchability. And we're continually improving all 
three lines at the same time. We're putting weight 
on our male at eight weeks as only a hybrid breeding 
program can. Hatchability in Peterson-mated flocks 
has never been better. . . in fact, one of our biggest 
customers regularly reports 82% salable or better! 
Peterson Crosses are winning contests — like the 
14th Maine Broiler Test — as never before and in 
the field Peterson Crosses are cutting the cost of a 
pound of broiler meat. 


What’s more, these Peterson improvements are not 
limited to a comparative handful of cockerels. We’re 
producing results in volume. We may not always have 
enough to satisfy the growing demand, but right now 
is a good time to book the most vigorous, most pro- 
fitable cockerel you ever housed, today’s Peterson 
Male. Call your Peterson Representative or write us 
direct. Today. 


EE DIFFERENT LINES 


BRANCHES: GUILFORD, CONN., GAINESVILLE, GA. AND THORNTOWN, IND. FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS: LE FOEIL, FRANCE, BARCELONA, SPAIN, MILAN AND FONZASO, ITALY 


| 
| 
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| 
HASE 
AG PETERSON breeding farm 
es DECATUR, ARKANSAS : 
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Ohio Firm Reports Success 
With Flexible Broiler 
Contract Program 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


A broiler raising contract, which 
allows the grower considerable in- 
dependence in his operation, is used 
effectively by Yieldmor Feeds, Inc., 
Piqua, Ohio. The company’s sales and 
service program extends through the 
Ohio Valley and into the eastern 


U.S. The broiler contracts are mainly 
in Ohio and Indiana. 

This feed firm’s broiler program 
has been operating for four years, 
according to Sumner Lyon, secretary 
and treasurer, and George Gibson, 
general manager. The broiler plan 
is progressing so well that it is an 
important factor in keeping the big 
Yieldmor mill operating two shifts 
six days a week. 

Yieldmor Feeds, Inc. has about 100 | 
growers on contract who raise ap- | 
proximately 3,000,000 broilers annual- 
ly. The growers are guaranteed an 
18¢ lb. market. Yieldmor furnishes 
the feed, a hatchery furnishes the 
chicks and a processor contracts for 
the end product. The processor sends 
the check for the finished product to 
Yieldmor, which in turn pays the 
hatchery for the chicks and itself for 
the feed. The grower gets his guaran- 
teed price and if the price received 
for the broilers is above 18¢ Ib., the 
receives all the additional 


grower 


EXPERIMENTAL BROILERS—This 
photo shows broilers housed in an ex- 
perimental house at Yieldmor Feeds, 
Inc., Piqua, Ohio. The firm raises 
about 200,000 broilers annually at the 
experimental farm. It has about 100 
growers on contract who raise ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 broilers an- 
nually. 


amount. Yieldmor does not partici- 
pate in any profit. 

A grower may, if he wishes, select 
a hatchery and a processor of his own 
choice, but most growers use hatch- 
eries and processors handling most of 
the Yieldmor output. The grower pro- 
vides housing, medication and litter 
for the broilers. 

Yieldmor Feeds, Inc. has super- 
visory fieldmen who visit flock own- 
ers once a week and work with grow- 
ers to attain better efficiency and 
better feed conversion. 

“The number of growers contract- 
ing with us on broiler production has 
risen annually,” reports Mr. Lyon. 
“We keep accurate records and can 
see that our growers are improving 
in efficiency each year. Our constant 
expansion problem is to develop grow- 
ers who are willing to use an effi- 
cient program such as ours in order 
to get profitable results. We know 
that our growers are making a profit 
by working with us.” 


Experimental Farm 


A key factor in the broiler program 
is an experimental farm operated by 
Yieldmor Feeds, Inc. Here the feed 
company raises 200,000 broilers an- 
nually under ideal housing, feed and 
sanitary conditions. Mr. Lyon and 
Mr. Gibson believe that a_ broiler 
raiser needs the best housing and 
equipment available, plus quality feed 
and care in order to make profit. 
They say that broiler houses need to 
be well heated and insulated so that 
variable weather conditions do not 
hamper broiler flock growth, or pre- 
dispose disease situations. 

“We constantly check feed and 
chick improvement at our farm,” re- 
ports Mr. Lyon. “We try for nutri- 
tional improvement and for best ef- 
ficiency. Our 1960 flocks had the best 
feed conversion since we have had 
the farm. On one 66 day feeding peri- 
od of 15,000 birds, there were 14,994 
sold. The average weight was 3.80 Ib. 
and the conversion rate was 2.41. On 
another flock of 15,000 birds for a 63 
day period the average weight was 
3.75 and the conversion rate was 2.30. 
Both flocks were raised during the 
winter months.” 

Mr. Gibson and Mr. Lyon, through 
their company and experimental farm 
records, show broiler raisers that 
they can compete in today’s market 
and produce birds profitably. 

They point out that the feed firm 
is constantly urging broiler raisers to 
inspect the experimental farm. Many 


TRUCK FLEET—Trucks play an important part in business operations at 
Yieldmor Feeds, Inc., Piqua, Ohio. This photo shows three of the firm’s bulk 


EXPERIMENTAL FARM—Here’s a view of the Yieldmor Feeds, Inc. experi- 
mental farm at Piqua, Ohio. These facilities house about 200,000 broilers 


annually in addition to cattle and hogs—all under experimental observation. 


do, and take home valuable housing, 
feed and maintenance ideas. 

To aid broiler and turkey growers, 
Yieldmor Feeds, Inc. also has an ar- 
rangement with Dr. Leonard Bailey, 
Piqua, Ohio, to handle veterinary 
services. This includes posting of 
birds in Dr. Bailey’s well-equipped 
laboratory. He also makes occasional 
trips to visit Yieldmor customers who 
have flock disease problems. This 
service is free to customers. 

About 200 beef cattle and 400 hogs 
are also raised annually on the farm. 


Producer Clinics 


Another important phase of the 
Yieldmor program is an annual broil- 
er clinic. The clinic idea was started 
six years ago and has grown in size 
and influence. It is a one-day event 
and is usually held at the Elks Club 
in Piqua. From 8-10 qualified indus- 
try speakers give growers expert ad- 
vice on broiler raising. These speak- 
ers include veterinarians, agricultur- 
al college and feed industry men. 
Question periods often bring out solu- 
tions to many problems which grow- 
ers want answered. 

“There is no promotion of our 
feeds at such a clinic,” states Mr. 
Gibson. “We keep it strictly an edu- 
cational affair. So far as we know it 
is one of the oldest and largest broil- 
er clinics in the Midwest.” 

Yieldmor Feeds, Inc. also holds an 
annual turkey clinic, which attracts 
many growers. Through the turkey 
clinic growers are given the oppor- 
tunity to learn about the latest meth- 
ods for feeding and caring of birds. 
This educational work on turkey pro- 
duction is reflected in the high vol- 
ume of turkey feed tonnage sold by 
Yieldmor throughout its territory. 


Mr. Gibson is chairman of these 
Yieldmor clinics. He is also chairman 
of the Ohio Poultry Assn. committee 
promoting the national chicken con- 
test at the 1961 Ohio State Fair. 

In addition to producing broiler and 
turkey feeds, Yieldmor also makes 
laying mash, beef, dairy, hog, duck 
and rabbit feeds. About 75% of the 
mill’s production is pelleted at the 
present time, reports Mr. Gibson. 
There is quality control on all in- 
gredients shipped in and out. 

Within the past year, Yieldmor 


MANAGEMENT—A broiler contract 
is under observation in this photo 
which shows Sumner Lyon, seated, 
secretary-treasurer of Yieldmor 
Feeds, Inc., Piqua, Ohio, and George 
Gibson, general manager of the firm. 


Feeds, Inc. opened a branch at Pekin, 
Ind., known as Yieldmor-Phillips, Inc. 
From this area, the firm ships feeds 
into Kentucky and Indiana. During 
1961, feed manufacturing equipment, 
including pelleting facilities, will be 
installed at Pekin, reports Mr. Lyon. 
This will enable Yieldmor-Phillips to 
independently manufacture a com- 
plete line of poultry, turkey, dairy, 
cattle, and hog feeds. 


Branch Sales Manager 


SHREVEPORT, LA.—The appoint- 
ment of Walter L. Todd, Jr., to 
branch sales manager of Fulton Co.'s 
Springdaie, Ark., operation has been 
announced by the Shreveport, La., 
poultry equipment firm. Mr. Todd is 
a former member of the sales force 
of Brookshire & Johnson Farm Sup- 
ply, Tyler, Texas. 

A lifelong resident of Tyler, Mr. 
Todd is a 1950 graduate of Sam 
Houston State College and _ holds 
B.S. and M.A. degrees in agricultural 
education. 


FEEDING DISCUSSION—George Gibson, left, general manager of Yieldmor 
Feeds, Inc., Piqua, Ohio, is pictured here talking with the firm’s experimental 
farm manager about the cattle feeding project in background. 
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Pet Food Institute 
Reports Chairmanship 


manager of Ralph Wells & Co., pet 
foods division, was elected chairman 
of the membership 
committee of the 
Pet Food Institute 
during the mid- 
winter meeting re- 
cently held in Chi- 
cago. 
The Monmouth, 
executive is 


IiL., 
currently serving 
his second term as 
bf a director of the 
institute, the na- 


Max tional association 
of pet food manufacturers. Member 


companies presently produce about 
85% of all dry and about 65% of all 


| canned pet foods in the country. 


CHICAGO—Max E. Stults, general 
| for enlarging PFI membership in the 


According to Mr, Stults, plans call 


coming months. Noting that the in- 
stitute offers research and survey 
services ranging from pet food nu- 
trition to labor statistics, the new 
chairman issued a call to all sizes of 
manufacturers to participate in the 
PFI. 

The recent session, attended by the 


board of 18 directors from different | 


companies, also dealt with state reg- 
ulations which control pet food la- 
beling, the national publicity pro- 
gram and enlargement of the insti- 
tute’s services to its members. 
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Serving the Great South 


Prompt Service with Famous Feed 
Materials from Memphis Stocks 


Fast delivery of leading vitamins, antibiotics, growth factors and other feed 
materials from our Memphis stocks is only part of the way we can serve you 
- let us help with your formulations, registrations and other problems. 


For Prompt Service—Order from Either Office 
Joe N. Pless Co. Pless and Stringer 
219 Adams - P.O. Box 2654 345 Glynn Drive 
MEMPHIS 2, TENN. BIRMINGHAM 15, ALA. 
Phone JA 6-641! Phone VE 3-9709 
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Tanks... Bins...For Fast, Economical 
Handling 2 tons to 92 tons, Butler Bulk-O-Matic tanks or square bins 


assure fast, gravity unloading of bulk feed, feed ingredients or grains. Bulk-O- 
Matic tanks also available with exclusive internal auger to assure complete clean- 
out—even with difficult-to-handle feeds. Square tanks provide maximum storage 


in minimum of space . . . fit flush against buildings. Whatever your needs, contact 


your Butler Contractor. Or write direct. 
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BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. 402, 7400 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo. * 902 Sixth Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
Dept. 2, 2710 Butler Avenue, Richmond 1, California * 1012 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 


MANUFACTURERS OF EQUIPMENT FOR FARMING, TRANSPORTATION, BULK STORAGE, OUTDOOR ADVERTISING * METAL BUILDINGS + PLASTIC PANELS + CONTRACT MANUPACTURING 
Pactories at Kansas City, Missourl * Minneapolis, Minnesota + Galesburg, Illinois + Richmond, California + Birmingham, Alabama + Houston, Texas + Burlington, Ontario, Canede 
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What Are Feed Men Thinking 
About FDA Regulations? 


Confused and Concerned, They Ask for: 


@ Clarification of Rule Meanings 


@ Pin-Pointing of Enforcement Responsibilities 
@ Fair Representation of the Industry to the Public 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


Confusion and concern among feed 
manufacturers, feed dealers and their 
farmer customers over new regula- 
tions of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration which affect meat, milk and 
egg production was obvious when I 
recently toured parts of the four mid- 
western states of Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio and Wisconsin. 

Feed men and farmers I inter- 
viewed agreed that reasonable re- 
strictions on the use of drugs in feeds 
are required in the interests of pro- 
tecting the consumer. But they also 


said some of the FDA rulings which | 


have been imposed recently have cre- 
ated needs for clarification of regu- 
lations, pin-pointing of enforcement 
responsibilities and fair representa- 
tion of the feed industry and animal 
agriculture to the public. 

Feed men have many questions be- 
eause of the FDA regulations. A 
great number do not understand 
what the mandates really mean. The 
following “whys” are a representa- 
tive sampling of the questions which 
have arisen from this confusicn. 

1. Why try to place new restric- 
tions on “new drugs” in products 
(such as concentrates) when these 
products have been tested and sold 
in hundreds of instances for several 
years with no indicated safety prob- 
lem? 

2. Why allow any new drugs to be 
sold in any form before manufactur- 
ing, wholesaling, retailing, mixing 
and consumer responsibility direc- 
tives have been spelled out for all 
handlers, even farmers 

8. Why give the feed man the ap- 
pellation of pharmacist before out- 
lining qualifications and required 
provisions in this field? 

4. Why allow the farmer to pur- 
chase packaged shelf items contain- 
ing new drugs and then refuse to 
allow him to use such items without 
certification or have his local mixer 
use them in the grind-mix process? 

5. Why allow a veterinarian to 
prescribe a feed formula involving 
use of new drugs without making cer- 
tain he has clearance for the product 
and that the feed mixer legally can 
mix such a formula? 

6. Why is the feed man suddenly 
a “policeman”—without the special- 
ized preparation for his task? Where 
are the easily understood statutes 
and the clear directives to explain 
what he can and cannot do and how 
he shall police himself and his cus- 
tomers? 

Many Problems 

I learned that in certain cases 
farmers have become irritated be- 
cause feed men will not mix feeds 
according to the prescriptions of some 
veterinarians, or because feed men 


N. K. Parrish 
BROKER JOBBER 
FEEDSTUFFS « 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
PORTER 2-8787 
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will not mix feeds with new drugs 
customers ask for or bring to the 
mill themselves. 

“Two customers came to see me 
one day and wanted some new drugs 
mixed in their feed,”’ one Indiana mill 
owner told me. “I said I couldn’t do 
it, and told the men why. They 


laughed and said, ‘Well, you are pass- 
ing up some profitable business. We 
know where we can get it done if you 
won't do it for us.’” 

A regional feed manufacturer had 
this view of the FDA regulations: 
“One product is considered safe with 
300 gm. of a certain drug per ton, 
but a similar product containing 150 
gm. of the drug is not safe. If the 
drug was considered safe at a higher 
level, why not at a lower?” 

An Ohio feed manufacturer selling 
within the state said, “If the new 
drugs are so unsafe that they cannot 
be used without special permits, why 
use them at all until the situation is 
clarified?” 

One supplier pointed out that a 
product of certain description was ac- 
ceptable to the state, but not to the 
FDA. “Why don’t they get togeth- 
er?” he asked. “This product was sold 
for quite a while in this area, and 
there were no deleterious effects.” 

“I used to work very closely with 
veterinarians on medicated feeds,” 
one mixer said, “and we never had 


any trouble. Now he has to check and 
I have to check on permit require- 
ments while the farmer has to wait. 
Who knows what to do and why? 
I'm losing some customers due to 
this confusion and so are others. I 
want to obey the law, but what the 
hell is it? Why issue orders first and 
then explain them afterward? Why 
not explain first, so we know what 
we have to do by certain dates and 
where responsibility starts and 
stops?” 

One regional feed manufacturer, 
who also has a custom mixing serv- 
ice, has a large hog farm. “I use a 
lot of certified drugs in my feed for 
these hogs. Hogs have been raised 
for 100 years on this farm and anti- 
biotics are now doing a job here that 
former owners should have done all 
these years. Arsenicals will put hogs 
on the market 30 days sooner than 
under previous methods. But let’s 
have some clear understanding on 
what we can do under the regula- 
tions and what we can’t do.” 

At another large custom mil! op- 
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eration the owner said, “No FDA in- 
spections here yet. I’m sticking to 
the concentrates supplied me, and 
turning away any other mix deals 
that might involve new drug certifi- 
cations. I’m taking no chances, and 
I’m doing pretty well. If my suppliers 
get in trouble with Uncle Sam, then 
I'm in trouble, too. You’ve got to de- 
pend on someone in this business, and 
I'm stringing along with him and try- 
ing my best to keep my nose clean.” 

A large cooperative which has sev- 
eral mills and makes its own feeds, 
reports no FDA inspections recently. 

“We pay strict attention to storing 
drugs used in feeds and also in label- 
ing,” reports the manager. “If the 
new-drug regulations have accom- 
plished anything, they have, I think, 
made many feed men pay more at- 
tention to the use and storage of all 
drugs used in feeds. We've got to 
study the regulations on our own and 
figure them out, with help from au- 
thorities in the field. Nobody is going 
to set up a school for us. Business 
doesn’t operate that way. You've got 


to be a self starter on anything that 
affects your business. Find out— 
that’s our motto—even if what you 
find out isn’t to your liking.” 

A regional feed manufacturer said, 
“The farmer can buy arsenicals in 
certain drug outlets, go home and 
put them in his feeds if he wishes 
and use them that way. But he can- 
not bring those arsenicals to us and 
ask us to mix them in his feed. This 
is a situation which needs to be 
straightened out in many areas. Af- 
ter all, pork marketed by farmers 
who can use arsenicals in farm mix 
operations and pork marketed by 
farmers who observe stricter drug 
regulations through our grind and 
mix facilities go to the same con- 
sumers, in many cases. Which pork 
is or is not safe for the consumer? Or 
is all the pork safe?” 

Inspected Regularly 

A flour-feed mill owner stated that 
FDA inspections of his corn meal 
and flour operations are regular and 
thorough. 


“I know that sooner or later feed 
operations will get the same sort of 
close checkup,” he said. “I’m study- 
ing all I can about the new drug reg- 
ulations and how they might affect 
me. I’m not going to risk doing any- 
thing wrong, intentionally or unin- 
tentionally, even if I lose a few stub- 
born customers. 


“With all this emphasis some of 


the colleges and the county agents 
are putting on ‘mix-your-own-and- 
save-money,’ some farmers are en- 


couraged to try almost any kind of 
mixture. Sorta like the old prohibi- 
tion days. If this keeps up, brother, 
a lot of poultry and livestock produc- 
tion is going to reach the market in 
variable condition.” 


FEED FIRM MANAGER 
DETROIT LAKES, MINN. — Paul 
Suomala, a Nutrena feeds represen- 
tative during the past year, has been 
named manager of the Lake Feed Co. 
in Frazee. 


Big, Brawny 
PELLET 


California presents the CPM Model “200” 
—a Big Performer for Big Operations 


Pelleting Bulky Feedstuffs 


Drive, standard on all CPM models, the Model “200” 
delivers to the pelleting die all the power you pay for. 
Not three-fourths. 
horsepower output! Here is your assurance not only of 


California proudly introduces an important addition to 
its line of pellet mills: the CPM Model “200”—a 
special-duty mill that has been designed, engineered, 
fully field tested, and is now offered to the industry as 


another CPM first. 


Equipped with its huge 200 HP motor, the CPM 
Model “200” swallows up the bulkiest, balkiest feed 
ingredients — such as alfalfa, beet pulp, barley, and a 
long list of other light materials — pellets them through 
a 600 pound die at more than double the capacity pos- 
sible with previous big-size standard pellet mills. This 
is without question the ideal machine for producing 1,” 
and larger size pellets for dairy, feedlot and other large 


rough-duty operations. 


Featuring the exclusive CPM Full Power Gear Train 


See the Model ‘‘200’’ at the NFIS, 
Chicago, May 7-10, Booths 106-109! 


Not two-thirds. 


But the full 200 


greatest operating economy, but also of maximum 


a Model “200” 


safety, long and trouble-free service life. 

Whether your special-situation requirement calls for 
or a much smaller machine, you'll find 
that the complete CPM line offers you the widest, finest 
choice ever available. Now is a good time to see the 
man from CPM. His expert help and assistance may 
well mean a more highly profitable feed production 
program for you this year and the years ahead. 


Remember: More California Pellet Mills are sold today 


Atlanta Columbus 
Los Angeles 


Look at the size of the pellet die, 
shown here being positioned on 
the Model ‘‘200"'! Die is more than 
twice the size used on largest 
standard model pellet mills today, 
yet is easily changed by means of 
built-in electric hoist. 


Charles‘‘Ozzie" Harris, manager of 
Delta Dehydrating Corp.'s Clarks- 
burg, California plant, checks pel- 
let run on CPM Model ‘200’. This 
pellet mill is operated 24 hours per 
day during peak production peri- 
ods, producing both alfalfa and 
beet pulp pellets in ¥,” size. 


Sales & Service Representatives also in 


Mexico City 
Oklahoma City * Omaha + Richmond « Seattle «* St 
Toronto * Winnipeg * Aliso manufactured, sold and serviced by 
Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport, England and Sydney, Australia. 


than all other makes combined! 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 
1800 Folson Street, San Francisco 3, California 

1114 E. Wabash Avenue, Crawfordsville, Indiana 

101 E. 15th Avenue, North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Aberdeen Albany 
Fort Worth 
Nashville 
Louis 


Davenport Denver 
Minneapolis 
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Use of Electricity to 
Kill Grain Insects Told 


WASHINGTON — Some species of 

| insects in stored grain can be killed 

by a few seconds’ exposure to high- 

frequency electric fields, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reports. 

In studies conducted by USDA's 

Agricultural Marketing Service at 
| Manhattan, Kansas, and the Agricul- 
| tural Research Service at Lincoln, 
Neb., insects in stored wheat and 
wheat shorts were exposed to high- 
frequency electrical treatments of 
different frequencies and field inten- 
sities to determine their effect on 
| mortality and reproduction of the in- 
| sects. 

Use of high-frequency radio waves 
for killing insects is not new, but 
more information was needed on 

| their effects on insects in stored 
| grain. 

Insects included in the high-fre- 
| quency electric tests were: adults of 
| the rice weevil, granary weevil, con- 
fused flour beetle, and lesser grain 
borer; and immature stages of a 
| dermested beetle, the rice weevil, and 
the lesser grain borer. 

Many of the insects not killed by 
the more severe exposures were in- 
jured. Most of the injured ones died 
within a week after exposure. Some 
of the rice weevils and confused flour 
| beetles were able to reproduce after 
exposure. 
| Cost of treatment was estimated 
at from 2.8 to 3.7¢ per bushel of 
wheat. 

Details of the experiments are giv- 
en in a 52-page report with 25 tables, 
31 charts, and four halftones. A free 
copy of the report, “Effects of High- 
Frequency Fields on Certain Species 
of Stored-Grain Insects,” Marketing 
Research Report No. 455, may be ob- 
tained from the Office of Informa- 
tion, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Cornell Conference 


Planned Nov. 1-3 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—Cornell Univer- 
| sity’s 1961 nutrition conference for 
| feed manufacturers will be held Nov. 
| 1-3 at the Statler Hilton Hotel in 
| Buffalo. 

| The conference is sponsored by the 
| departments of poultry and animal 
husbandry, the department of bio- 
chemistry and nutrition and the grad- 
uate school of nutrition, all at Cornell 
| University, and is conducted in co- 
operation with the American Feed 
| Manufacturers Assn. 

This year’s chairman is Dr. Dou- 
glas E. Hogue of the department of 
animal husbandry at Cornell. Vice 
chairman is Prof. Robert J. Young 
| of the poultry department. 
| Copies of the conference program 
and cards providing for pre-registra- 
tion and hotel reservations will be 
mailed in late August to persons who 
attended previous conferences. Per- 


| sons not on the conference mailing 


list may obtain copies of this ma- 
terial by writing to Dr. Douglas E. 
Hogue, Wing Hall, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Lower Feed Costs — Better Efficiency 
College Tests Show Yeast Culture Values 
Write 


WESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
Chillicothe, 


Use Feedstuffs WANT ADS for RESULTS 
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Monroe C. Babcock 
President 
Babcock Poultry Farm, Inc. 


Babcock layers needed only 


...8ays Monroe Babcock, President, 


Telling of this experiment, Mr. Babcock 
reports, “During the first five months of 
full production our layers needed only 
24 pounds of feed per pound of eggs 
produced (3% lbs. of feed per dozen). 

“The proper level of methionine in 
the diet of high-producing layers makes 
a big difference in performance, par- 
ticularly during the peak of production. 
In a recent experiment we found the 
addition of 2 to 2% pounds of ‘Hydan’ 
per ton of caged-layer ration resulted 
in 11¢ to 28¢ more profit per bird during 
the first five full months of lay. 

“Representatives of the Du Pont 
Company approached us last summer 
with information indicating that a high- 
producing bird such as our Babcock 
layer is capable of producing a pound 
of eggs on less than 2% pounds of 
practical ration...if/the level of methio- 
nine in the diet is adequate. 


“An arrangement was made with Dr. 
M. L. Scott, an authority on Poultry 
Nutrition, to design and supervise an 
experiment with methionine as a vari- 
able and coordinate with Du Pont 
Company and Dr. Hill of the Babcock 
Poultry Farm.” In describing this ex- 
periment, Mr. Babcock says,“The hens 
used in this experiment. were typical 
Babcock layers of the same background 
and housed in one of our commercial 


laying buildings. The experimental diets 
were fed as the only ration from the 
start of production, as is done in com- 
mercial practice. 


“The test was started in July, and the 
results are cumulative from mid-August 
through mid-January. Egg size was nor- 
mal, being 53-54 grams per egg at the 
start and about 62 grams per egg at the 
finish. Eggshell quality was uniformly 
excellent. In all respects the conditions 
of this experiment simulated commer- 
cial practice; therefore, the results are 
of special value. This experiment dem- 
onstrates the type of cooperation be- 
tween geneticists, nutritionists and in- 
dustry that makes for continuous agri- 
cultural progress.” 


From left to right: Dr. Jack Hill, Directo: of Re- 
search at the Babcock Farm, Dr. M. L. Scott, an 
authority on poultry nutrition, and R. B. Bishop of 
the Du Pont Company coordinate test data in the 
Babcock Farm reception room, 
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pounds feed per dozen 


Babcock Poultry Farm, Inc. 


Summary of experiment 


Four hundred thirty-two Babcock pul- 
lets were randomly distributed on the 
basis of body weight into 8 rows of 
double cages at about 2 weeks prior to 
the onset of egg production. The ex- 
perimental diets were mixed under Dr. 
Scott’s supervision and consisted of 
two practical high-efficiency formulas 
both with and without the methionine 
supplementation calculated to be nec- 
essary for maximum feed efficiency. 
Egg size and body weight were checked 
at the beginning and end of the exper- 
iment. Feed consumption and egg pro- 
duction were recorded at 30-day inter- 
vals. Although the test period included 
the cold-weather months of December 
and January, one diet supported a five- 
month daily average of 9.0 pounds 
eggs per 100 hens on an average feed 
consumption of 20.0 pounds feed per 
100 hens daily. This performance was 
equivalent to 24 pounds of feed per pound 
of eggs, or 3% pounds of feed per dozen 
eggs for the five-month period.With both 
control diets, the addition of ““Hydan” 
increased production rate and improved 
feed conversion about 10%. 


For more information on “Hydan” 
Feed Supplement write E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Industrial & 
Biochemicals Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. 


For layers 


Methionine is present in egg protein at more 
than twice the concentration of natural 
methionine in typical feed protein. With 
the economic importance of maximum feed 
efficiency as the basis for profitable egg 
production, ““Hydan” has become an im- 
portant ingredient for increasing the effi- 
ciency of feed protein. Feed rations con- 
taining ““Hydan” for high-producing hens 
can also increase production and improve 
feathering. Likewise, ‘‘Hydan”’ in a ration 
for breeding hens helps maintain good fer- 
tility and hatchability. 


REG. U.S. PaT.OFE 
Better Things for Better Living 
«++ through Chemistry 


FEED SUPPLEMENT 
An economica/ source of methionine 
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Present Dim Views of Prospects for 
More Production of Broilers in Ohio 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—Broiler pro- 
duction has increased or is being in- 
creased in some parts of the North. 
However, a not very optimistic pic- 
ture for the maintenance or expan- 
sion of broiler production in Ohio 
was painted in discussions of the 
broiler industry outlook at an Ohio 
broiler and market egg school. Some 
speakers did say, though, that the 
situation could be changed if certain 
conditions were to be changed. 

Ralph Mobley of the Cotton Pro- 
ducers Assn., Atlanta, outlined some 
of the advantages of southern broiler 
operations and went on to provide 
some answers to the question “Have 
you got what it takes to compete in 
the broiler business?” 


His answer to Ohio people was, 
“Yes, provided the need is great 
enough for you to be in the broiler 
business. What labor income must 
you receive to make broiler farming 
pay more or as much as you can 
obtain from other types of farming 
in Ohio?” 

Southern Costs 

Mr. Mobley said that members 
of his cooperative need broilers in 
their farming business provided they 
can obtain at least 2¢ per pound of 
live birds produced. They are not in- 
terested in growing broilers if their 
returns drop below 2¢ Ib. 

“The grower who makes less than 
2¢ lb. under our present conditions on 
a yearly basis usually is the ineffi- 


cient grower,” he continued. “The 
better broiler growers average 2% to 
3¢ Ib. 

“What expense does he have to 
come out of this payment of 2 to 
3¢ per pound of broiler meat pro- 
duced? The grower furnishes the 
facilities (land, houses and equip- 
ment), fuel for brooding, litter lights, 
water and labor. I would estimate 
his production cost other than labor 
to run about 1%¢ per pound. This 
would leave a labor income of %¢ to 
1%¢ per pound, depending on per- 
formance. The average labor income 
would be close to 1¢ per pound or 
$33 to $35 per thousand broilers 
marketed. 

“I do not know if you need the 
broiler business enough to compete 
with the South, because you may be 
able to receive more money by in- 
vesting your time and money in some 
other farming operations. However, 
the farmers in the broiler areas of 
the South are interested in producing 
broilers for this amount because 


Premix-the only feed 
thal shields against 


SERPASIL® (reserpine) is the only available medicament that acts directly on the sympathetic 
nervous system.’ Incorporated in SERPASIL Premix, this active agent actually shields birds against 
the causes of stress: heat, cold, crowding, debeaking, vaccination, caging, spraying. 

In chicken feeds SRRPASIL promotes adaptation to stressful conditions. Chickens remain calm, 
healthy ... maintain high levels of feed efficiency and egg production during those periods of 
stress which cause heavy losses of eggs and birds.** 
In turkey feeds SERPASIL shields the bird against aortic rupture” by lowering blood pressure 


and buffering against stress. In flocks where an outbreak is in progress, 1 ppm. SERPASIL in the 
feed controls mortality within 2 days. In lower concentrations, it serves to prevent outbreaks. 


Poults fed 0.2 ppm. SERPASIL from 5 weeks of age until marketing generally remain free of 


the disease. 


Plan now to meet the coming season’s demand for feeds containing SERPASIL. 


References: 1. Plummer, A., Gaunt, R., and Belloff, G.: CIBA Research Laboratories. 2. Couch, J. R.: First Conference on the Use of the Tran- 
quilizing and Antihypertensive Agent SERPASIL in Animal and Poultry Production, College of Agriculture, Rutgers, The State University, 
New Brunswick, N. J., May 7. 1959. 3. Weiss, H. S.: ibid. 4. Burger, R. E.: ibid. 5. Gilbreath, J. C.: ibid. 6. Parker, E. L.: Second Conference on 
the Use of Reserpine in Poultry Production, The Institute of Agriculture, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn., May 6, 1960. 7. Ringer, 
R. K.: ibid. 8. Waibel, P. E.: ibid. 9. Morrison, W. D.: ibid. 10. Carlson, C. W.: First Conference, etc. 


CIBA PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS INC.; ANIMAL HEALTH MARKETING DIVISION; BOX 313, SUMMIT, N. J. 


IN CANADA, SERPASIL PREMIX IS MANUFACTURED BY CIBA COMPANY LIMITED, DORVAL, QUEBEC 
DISTRIBUTED BY: THE RAY EWING COMPANY, PASADENA, CALIF./MERCK & CO., INC., CHEMICAL DIVISION, RAHWAY, N. J. 
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SERPASIL® Premix (reserpine premix CIBA) 


larger numbers are being grown eath 
year on this basis.” 

The processor’s point of view was 
presented by George Petit. He said 
that Ohio processors are gradually 
going out of business or are going 
into distributing southern broilers 
because they can’t buy broilers at a 
price which would allow them to com- 
pete with the going market. “The day 
is here,” he said, “when the Ohio 
processors can’t pay over the south- 
ern live market at the farm for broil- 
ers and stay in business.” 

Some of the things mentioned by 
Mr. Petit were these: It costs 1 to 
1%¢ lb. to truck southern dressed 
poultry to Ohio, but the Ohio proces- 
sor also has a delivery cost of about 
1¢ lb. In the South, condemnation is 
charged back to the grower; in Ohio 
the processor stands most or all of 
the loss. Labor costs are higher in 
Ohio. Hauling and shrink costs from 
farm to plant are higher because of 
more scattered plants. Other trans- 
portation data also were cited. Ohio 
processing plants are paying mostly 
1¢ Ib. over the Georgia “mostly” mar- 
ket at the farm. 

Mr. Petit made this comparison 
between a southern plant and a 
USDA-inspected plant in Ohio: “If 
the Georgia mostly live market is 
15144¢, they figure a 73% yield, which 
gives them a yield cost of 21.23¢ Ib., 
plus a processing and delivery cost of 
6.5¢ Ib.. making a total price de- 
livered any place in Ohio of 27.73¢ 
Ib. . . . The Ohio processor would 
figure Georgia mostly live 15%¢, plus 
1¢ premium, or 16%42¢; at 73% yield, 
a 22.6¢ yield cost plus processing and 
delivery cost of 7¢, making a total 
delivered cost of at least 29.6¢. In- 
cluding condemnation, total disad- 
vantage would be 2.19¢.” 

Mr. Petit’s farm halted processing 
and now distributes others’ broilers. 

He said: “We feel the only way a 
large operation in Ohio could be com- 
petitive enough to recapture the 
dressed market would be to have a 
completely integrated operation, with 
each segment carrying an equal share 
of responsibility. 

“We have approached several feed 
manufacturers on this basis, but to 
date we have had no takers. We 
would not consider starting our pro- 
cessing plant again unless we were 
guaranteed a minimum of 5 million 
broilers per year at the Georgia most- 
ly market, with all condemnation 
charged back to the grower.” 

Feed Man’s View 

H. L. Edwards of the Wooster 
(Ohio) Feed Mfg. Co. pointed out 
that larger processing plants have 
been closing, and he said that smaller 
plants selling to independent grocers 
and independent chains are the one 
best hope of staying in the broiler 
business. 

“Our entire problem,” he said, “has 
centered on the question of the pre- 
mium that could be paid above the 
Georgia ‘mostly’ quotation. All last 
year the premium was 1%¢ over 
Georgia, and at most times in 1960, 
producers made money. Processors 
who shut down first said they could 
not pay more than a cent over Geor- 
gia mostly, and later they said a half 
cent premium was all they could 
stand. ... At present the 1%¢ pre- 
mium has been reduced to l¢.... 
Insofar as the sizeable proportion of 
total volume handled by major chains 
is concerned, the South has made 
good on its threat to capture our 
markets.” 


BARNARD & LEAS 
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Put more pork in your feeds 
with Dawe’s 


Vitamelk 


There’s more pork in a ton and more profit for 
the feeder, when you fortify your gestation, lacta- 
tion, starter, grower and finisher rations and sup- 
plements with Vitamelk Swine. It is a specialized 
fortifier that simplifies and makes more effective 
your job of fortifying to meet today’s performance 
VITAMELK demands for growth rate and feed conversion. 
Vitamelk Swine, developed by Dawe’s Nutrition 
PRODUCTS Research and Technical Service, provides full 
fortification in a single package. It is a Dawe’s 
quality-controlled premix of essential micronutri- 
ents at research-proved levels for high-efficiency 


There are specific 
Vitamelks for: 


* broilers swine feed performance. 

* layers Your Vitamelk-fortified swine feeds have nutri- 
* breeders tional advantages that cost and profit-conscious 
* turkeys feeders look for... advantages that result in faster 
* dairy | growth rate, better feed conversion and lower feed 
* beef | cost to produce a pound of pork. 

* swine Talk pork production with your Dawe’s man, 


or write for more information on Vitamelk and 


new concepts in swine nutrition. 


DAWE’S LABORATORIES, INC. 
A8SOO South Richmond St. 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


World’s Oldest and Largest Specialists in Feed Fortification 
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Arsenicals in Feeds and Their Residues 
in Animal Tissues 


Modern chemotherapy began in 
1907 with organic arsenicals. But in- 
organic arsenicals were used in medi- 
cine from the time of Galen. Fowler's 
solution containing 1% arsenic tri- 
oxide, began as a general tonic and 


panacea for chronic non-parasitic 
skin diseases in humans in 1786. 
Over-medication with inorganic ar- 


senites, sometimes led to frank signs 
of chronic arsenic poisoning, such as 
hyperkeratosis and _ pigmentation. 
This heroic therapy was a panacea 
for 150 years, in a period when medi- 
cine was expected to “kill or cure.” 

Pentavalent organic arsenicals, 
such as sodium arsanilate (2), were 
never associated with the adverse ef- 
‘fects ascribed in the medical litera- 
ture to inorganic arsenites. Two ar- 
sanilic acid derivates, p-ureidophenyl 
arsonic acid (Carbarsone®) and bis- 
muth glycol arsanilate (Milibis®) 
have been and are widely used in 
human medicine. They have never 
been indicted as causing hyperkera- 
tosis or other skin abnormalities as- 
sociated with inorganic arsenite 
therapy. 

Arsenic is ubiquitous in nature. 
Calculated as As,O,, soils contain 0.3 
to 40 ppm. and vegetation 0.1 to 10 
ppm. Sea water contains traces 
which are concentrated to levels as 
high as 12 ppm. As,O; in marine algae 
and considerably higher in crus- 
taceans. Yeast fermentation’ may be 
stimulated by traces of arsenic. In 
generai, plant growth is not inhibited 
by soil concentrations below 2 ppm. 
As much as 400 Ib. per acre of 
Ca;(AsO,); has been used as a pesti- 
cide with no apparent injury to cot- 
ton plants. Arsenic used as a crop 
spray is removed from the soil by 
normal processes of leaching and re- 
duction to volatile derivatives. Inor- 
ganic arsenicals dominated important 
areas in agricultural pest control for 
many years, but have been largely re- 
placed by other agents. 


USE IN FEEDS—Discovery of the 
coccidiostatic, growth promoting and 
dysentery preventing properties of 
arsonic acids coincided with the ad- 
vent of medicated feéds. Because of 


their multiple uses, economy and 
proven specific value, organic ar- 
senicals have now achieved impor- 


tant status as aids to animal pro- 
duction. Agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations, feed and drug 
manufacturers, USDA and feed con- 
trol officials all participated in per- 
fecting and applying these new tools. 

The Veterinary Division of the 
Food and Drug Administration con- 
sidered each drug carefully in light 
of existing knowledge. Extensive stu- 
dies by the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice (3) of orchardists around Wenat- 
chee, Wash., provided a basis in 1941 
to establish a tolerance of 3.5 ppm. 
As,O,; on certain fruits. This position 
was reestablished in findings of fact 
for the Pesticide Chemicals Amend- 
ment of 1954 covering 16 fruits and 
25 vegetables. One pertinent state- 
ment (4) reads, “Calculated as 


By Douglas V. Frost, Henry S. Perdue 


and Lacy R. Overby 
Abbott Laboratories 


RECENT RESEARCH 


Research during the last year suggests that the tiny residues of arsenic 
found in the liver of pigs fed arsanilic acid is metabolically inert. When such 
liver was fed to rats the trace arsenic was rapidly and completely excreted. 
These results parallel the findings by Coulson, Remington and Lynch (J. Nu- 
trition 10, 255, 1935). Their work clearly showed that the organically bound 
| arsenic in shrimp was retained to lesser degree by rats than was the arsenic 

of a similar dietary level of arsenic trioxide. Traces of arsenic in meat are 
| also bound in definite organic combination, different from that in shrimp, 
| but none-the-less so firmly bound as to appear chemically inert. 

Because arsenic is ubiquitous in nature, one cannot study its nutrient 
role by classical methods. The lowest level of arsenic thus far achieved still 
supplies at least 0.02 ppm. Quantitatively this is like one drop in 250 buckets, 
or 1 minute in 100 years. Still, this amount is equivalent in each 100 gm. of 
diet to 16,000,000,000,000,000 atoms of arsenic. Clearly, nature enforces a 
tolerance to such ubiquitous elements. Obviously, also, more research is 
needed to establish the metabolic role of the tiny traces of arsenic present 
in every living cell. 

The question logically comes, “What is the highest desirable level of 
arsenic in the diet?” Obviously we just don’t know. The level will certainly 
vary greatly for different arsenicals. Even the most toxic arsenicals known 
are well tolerated at levels which supply 10-20 ppm. in the diet. This is 
several times the minimum toxic level of selenium and several hundred times 
the nutrient level for selenium. Nutrition Reviews 18, 129 (1960) discusses 
the interesting relationship between arsenic and selenium in relation to the 
Food Additive Law. In any case, we should now place the entire matter in 


proper scientific perspective. 


As,O;, about 3 milligrams a day can 
be tolerated without hazard to man.” 

Residues of “arsenic” virtually dis- 
appear from the tissues of livestock 
when the arsenical containing feed is 
removed 5 days before slaughter (5, 
8). Two day removal brings tissue 
“arsenic” down rapidly. It was on 
this basis that applications for cer- 
tain carefully studied arsonic acids 
were first made effective. But animal 
products were not accorded the same 
tolerance applicable to many fruits 
and vegetables. Since 1941 no evi- 
dence has appeared to incriminate 
traces of arsenic in foods, or any ar- 
senical for that matter, as hazards 
to public health. Indeed just the op- 
posite is true. Organic arsenicals 
have been successfully made and 
used to much larger amounts than 
ever before. Speaking from our own 
experience, there have been no au- 
thenticated reports in animals of ad- 
verse effect from arsanilic acid in 
properly controlled manufactured 
feeds, or in workmen handling the 
drug. 

The precise AOAC colorimetric 
method for arsanilic acid facilitates 
its close control in feeds (5a). Deter- 
mination of 3-nitro-4-hydroxyphenyl- 
arsonic acid and arsenosobenzene, 
based on their arsenic content, is aid- 
ed greatly by new methods. Thus 
the Evans-Bandemer improved meth- 
od (5b) for determining arsenic in 
biologic materials is based partly on 
the simplified magnesium nitrate ash- 
ing method of Bandemer and Scha- 
ible (5c). These provide a working 
basis to establish an improved official 
method for arsenic (5d). 

Five organic arsenicals are now in 
use in medicated feeds for chickens, 
turkeys and swine. The common 
| chemical name, tradename, recom- 
| mended use level, species recommen- 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompanying article was presented at the 


dations and general label claims are 
shown in Table 1. 


“ARSENIC” RESIDUES—The fol- 
lowing points were established in ex- 
ploring the safety of arsanilic acid for 
use in feeds. These points are thought 
to apply for other organic arsenicals 
approved for feed use. 

1. Arsenic does not accumulate in 
tissues with continued feeding of ar- 
sanilic acid. If anything it decreases 
in liver and bone (5). This is also 
true for eggs from hens fed arsanilic 
acid (6). Levels of arsenic in liver 
and muscle of broiler chickens fed 
0.005% arsanilic acid are only slight- 
ly above those for controls. 

2. The level of arsenic deposited in 
specific tissues reflects the level in 
the diet (5, 8). Liver and kidney 
arsenic rises more with arsenical 
feeding than is true for muscle, skin 
or fat. But the bulk of edible tissues 
appears to contain considerably less 
than 0.5 ppm. of arsenic throughout 
arsenical feeding schedules. This was 
also apparent from unpublished data 
on tissue residue studies made avail- 
able to the Scientific Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Animal Health Insti- 
tute. These data covered the use of 


each of the arsenicals shown in the 
table. 

3. At the recommended 90 gram 
per ton feeding level for arsanilic acid 
the ppm. of arsenic shown in Table 2 
were found in tissues on the last day 
of feeding. 

4. Lambs fed potassium arsenite, 
arsanilic acid, or 3-nitro-4-hydroxy- 
phenyl arsonic acid at 0.002, 0.004 or 
0.006% of the ration all had less 
than 1 ppm. arsenic in liver, kidney 
and muscle (9). The levels decreased 
measurably, however, to about 0.1-0.2 
ppm. (the level for controls) two 
days after the arsenicals were re- 
moved from the feed. Up to 0.2% 
3-nitro-4-hydroxypheny] arsonic acid, 
0.05% arsanilic acid and 0.1% potas- 
sium arsenite appeared to be tol- 
erated by lambs for 56 days, but gave 
unusually high levels of arsenic in 
their tissues, i.e, up to 13 ppm. in 
liver. 

5. Beef calves fed arsanilic acid at 
levels of 50, 150, 250, or 350 mg. per 
day deposited less than 0.7 ppm. As. 
in the liver for the highest feeding 
level (10). Only 0.2 ppm. or less ar- 
senic was found in kidney, spleen, 
muscle or rumen wall in any of the 
calves. The calves were fed from 
about 460 to 760 pound weight and 
received arsanilic acid throughout. 

No recommendation is made to 
date for use of organic arsenicals in 
cattle or lambs. Approved uses are 
cited for arsanilic acid and 3-nitro-4- 
hydroxypheny! arsonic acid in com- 
bination with antibiotics for preven- 
tion or control of infectious enteritis 
in poultry. swine, and calves (12). 

6. Chickens, turkeys and pigs suc- 
cumb when the level of arsenic in 
the liver rises much above 5 
ppm. (7). At this level of arsenic in 
the liver, however, arsenic in muscle 
is still less than 1 ppm. 

The amount of arsenic appearing in 
tissues reflects the toxicity of a par- 
ticular arsenical for that species (7, 
9, 12). Different species differ in tol- 
erance to different arsenicals, but all 
species tested tolerate the generally 
recommended feeding levels. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF ARSENIC 
RESIDUES—Certain deductions can 
be derived from the above, which ap- 
pear pertinent to the questions at 
hand: 

A. Animals receiving 0.005, 0.01 or 
0.02% arsanilic acid appear to de- 
posit only tiny fractions of the 17, 34 
or 68 ppm. of arsenic from this source 
in their diet. They soon become satur- 
ated for each particular level of 
dietary arsanilic acid and are thence- 
forth assumed to be in arsenic bal- 
ance. The amount of arsenic in eggs 
reaches a peak within the first week 
of arsanilic acid feeding (11) and 
thereafter tends to decrease (6). 

B. The amount of “arsenic” re- 
tained in the tissues of animals is 
very small. On average, less than 
1/500th of arsanilic acid “arsenic” is 
retained in the tissues of pigs fed the 
drug from weaning to market. 

C. Pigs from weaning to market or 
hens throughout a production year 


TABLE 1. Organic Arsenicals in Use in Medicated Feeds 


Invited Symposium on Chemical Residues in Agriculture at Michigan State 
University in 1960. It was a closed symposium and was the first state- 
sponsored mecting along this line. The manuscript on “Arsenicals in Feeds 
and Their Residues in Animal Tissues” has now been released for publica- 
tion. It is a paper which is of interest and importance to feed manufacturers 
and others, particularly in view of government regulatory problems. The 
authors, who are authorities on arsenicals in feeds, are Dr. Douglas V. Frost, 
research specialist in nutrition, and associates at Abbott Laboratories, North 
Chicago, Ill. In addition to the symposium paper, Dr. Frost has contributed 
the above bold face report on recent research. 


Level in 
Arsenical Complete Feed Species Value 
Arsanilic acid .005-.01 Chickens Stimulate growth 
(ProGen®) Laying hens Improve feed efficiency 
Growing turkeys Protect against 
Swine infectious enteritis 
3-Nitro-4-hydroxyphenyl- -0025-.005 As above As a.0ve — also prevent 
arsonic acid coccidiosis in chickens 
(3-Nitro®) at 0.009% {as Nitrosal®) 
4-Nitropheny! arsonic .025 Growing turkeys Prevent blackhead 
acid (Histostat®) 
4-Ureidopheny! arsonic .0375 Growing turkeys Prevent blackhead 
acid (Carb-O-Sep®) 
Arsenosobenzene 002 Chickens Prevent coccidiosis 
(Arzene®) Laying hens 
J 
TABLE 2. Arsenic Found in Tissues in Last Day of Feeding 
(Parts Per Million) 
Liver Kidney Muscle Fat Skin Gizzard 
1.0-1.5 0.8-1.4 0.1-0.2 0.15-0.2 0.4-0.9 
1.0-3.0 0.7-2.0 0.1-0.3 0.2 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ingest about 150 times as much ar- 
sanilic acid “arsenic” as the 3 mg. 
per day tolerance suggested for hu- 
mans (4). Such feeding confers bene- 
fits to livestock, as attested by more 
than 100 scientific reports. 

D. The British pharmacologist, A. 
C. Frazer, cited arsenic as an ex- 
ample in illustrating the judicious ad- 
dition of chemicals to foods where 
this conserves the world’s food supply 
and is not deleterious to health (14), 
viz. “The therapeutic dose of arsenic 
(As,O;) is of the order of 5 mg.; the 
toxic dose about 50 mg.; and a likely 
fatal dose about 500 mg. An ineffec- 
tive level of dosage is 0.55 mg., and 
this is the same order of dosage that 
may result from the ingestion of 
arsenic in food within the limits of 
tolerance.” 

Calculating from average residues 
of arsenic for arsanilic acid fed ani- 
mals, one would have to consume at 
least 4.2 lb. of muscle, 0.7 Ib. of liver, 
or 38 large eggs to get 0.5 mg. of 
arsenic. 

E. It is biologically impossible to 
raise’ the residue of arsenic in edible 


tissues of food animals above an av- | 


erage of less than 1 ppm., well below 
that normally found in sea food. 

CONTINUING RESEARCH—T h e 
fate of organic arsenicals ingested 
with food is under intensive study in 
our laboratory. In preliminary studies 
in pigs (15) about 95% of ingested 
arsanilic acid “arsenic” was found in 
the feces. The form of the arsenic 
in the feces was not determined in 
this study. 

In unpublished work now in prog- 
ress with hens, at least 90% of in- 
gested arsanilic acid was recovered 
analytically unchanged in the drop- 
pings. The tissue “arsenic” appears 
organically bound. It cannot be chem- 
ically reduced and volatilized as ar- 
sine. Inorganic arsenates added to 
macerated liver from control animals 
can, however, be so reduced and dis- 
tilled. 

The question is raised whether even 
a trace of inorganic arsenic is re- 
leased to the tissue following organic 
arsenical feeding. A reasonable tol- 
erance for inorganic arsenic is al- 
ready allowed for many foods. Mil- 
lions of humans and billions of ani- 
mals have received organic arsenicals. 
When used as recommended, we know 
of no evidence of injury from these 
agents. There is, 
dence of their 
health of animals. 

Research is continuing to establish 
the metabolic fate of arsanilic acid; 
also to establish its effects on repro- 
duction, general health and longevity. 
Rats, chickens and pigs are being 
used in long term studies. Some of 
these now extend 3% years with no 
evidence of ill effect. 
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Importers and Wholesalers 
of .. Canadian Screenings 


SUPERIOR FEED COMPANY 


Board of Trade Duluth 2, Minn. 
Phone: 2-0777 Teletype DU 16 


Members: American Feed Manufacturers Association 
The Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 
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All Weather Salt 


(from scoop 
to push button)’ 


helps you make better feeds 


All the things you want salt to do in your feeds—flow freely from bulk bin or 
bag, mix thoroughly, distribute pre-mixed trace elements or drugs uniformly 
—Sterling All Weather Salt does them better. Regardless of weather or stor- 
age conditions. MJ Here’s why. Sterling All Weather Salt contains an exclusive 
anti-caking agent that keeps it from lumping, caking or setting up, even 
through the most drastic humidity changes. Unload it in the rain; store it 
while the sun shines: no matter. Sterling All Weather Salt will be loose, free- 
flowing and dustless when you mix it. Which makes this high quality salt the 


ideal trace element and drug carrier. HM So.. 


. any way you mix it, any day 


you mix it, remember: non-caking, free-flowing Sterling All Weather Salt 
helps you make better feeds. You can get Sterling All Weather Salt in bulk or 
in 100 Ib. bags (an excellent resale item for free choice feeding to livestock). 


For all Sterling Farm and Feed Salt products, call our District Office nearest you. 


BOSTON 


BUFFALO CHICAGO 


Service and research are the extras in 


STERLING 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY © CLARKS SUMMIT, PA. 


CHARLOTTE 


CINCINNATI 
DETROIT 


NEWARK 
NEW ORLEANS 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


PITTSBURGH 
ST. LOUIS 
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California Scientists Experiment With 


Low-Fiber Rations 


BERKELEY, CAL.—The fattening 


of lambs on a low roughage ration | 


was studied in two experiments at 
University of California at Davis to 
determine whether sheep, like cattle, 
can be fattened on rations with low- 
fiber content. 

The research was conducted by Dr. 
J. H. Meyer and A. O. Nelson of the 
animal husbandry department. 

Rations containing 5% and 30% 
alfalfa hay were compared in the 
first experiment. Steamed rolled bar- 
ley, protein supplements, fat as sta- 
bilized tallow, and minerals com- 
prised the remaining portion of the 
rations. Approximately twice as much 
fiber was present in the 30% alfalfa 
hay ration as in the 5% alfalfa hay 
ration. Both rations were unusually 
high in protein to allow a compari- 


for Fattening Lambs 


son of low and medium fiber rations, 
according to the researchers. 

Daily gains were significantly re- 
duced when the low hay or fiber ra- 
tion was fed, they reported. This was 
partially caused by a longer adjust- 
ment period to bring the animals on 
feed. But the reduction in gain was 
compensated, to a large extent, by a 
higher dressing percentage for the 
lambs fed the low fiber ration, the 
researchers said. The carcasses pro- 
duced were exactly the same in 
weight—58.4 lb.—indicating that the 
difference in gain was due to rumen 
fill. No difference was found in car- 
cass grade. 

Though less feed was consumed by 
the lambs fed the low fiber ration, 
feed utilization efficiency was _ re- 
duced as compared to lambs on high- 


| 
| 


er fiber ration, according to Dr. Mey- 
er and Mr. Nelson. 

In the second experiment the 
lambs were divided into three lots. 
The lambs in lot 1 were fed a low 
fiber ration and compared to the 
lambs in lot 2 and in lot 3 that were 
fed a higher fiber ration in both the 
milled and pelleted forms. The lambs 
in lot 1 received steamed rolled bar- 
ley and a supplement devised to sat- 
isfy further protein, vitamin and min- 
eral needs not supplied by the bar- 
ley. The lambs in lot 2 received a 
mixed milled ration and those in lot 
3 received a Sudan and alfalfa hay 
pellet mixed with steamed rolled bar- 
ley. 

There were no significant differ- 
ences in daily gain among the lots. 
However, the researchers found that 
less feed was consumed per day by 
the lambs in lot 1, on the low fiber 
ration, than in the first experiment 
but in the second experiment there 
was an improvement in efficiency of 
feed utilization. Also, there was an 


scientific 
blending and mixing 


feedmill profits 


High cost grains, concentrates and supplements demand 
that custom mixing be handled scientifically to yield 
your feeder customers maximum animal feed gain. 


This more efficient mixing and blending of feed 

to achieve high nutrition uniformity is best obtained 
through the dual-action of 

PRATER TWIN-SPIRAL MIXERS. 


Two-spiral, two-speed control is an original PRATER 
design—exclusive ond patented! It has proved to be 
a business-building advantage for all Blue Streak 
Mixer users. Your choice of seven sizes, '/2 ton through 
5 ton; all oversize to handle full loads of even the 


BLUE STREAK 


increase 


lightest feeds. 


TWIN-SPIRAL 
MIXERS 


Before you invest further, be sure to send for the 
full Mixer story. Write for Bulletin SM594. PRATER 
engineers are also available to help with suggestions, 
layouts. recommendations and mill surveys, without 
any obligation on your part. This valuable free help 
is yours for the asking. 


PULVERIZER COMPANY 


1539 South 55th Court 
Chicago 50, Illinois 


PRATER 


EXTRA FEATURES 

Accurate, homogenous blend assures 
exact equal distribution of high 
potency concentrates and grain 

to each animal and bird. 

Faster mixing to save customer time 
ond reduce overhead expense. 
Special models for thorough mixirig 
of hay, shucky ear corn and small 
grains without bridging. 

Sealed for life self-aligning 
maintenance-free bearings. 

Silent "V" drive. 

Tough, durable, heavy construction. 


A LONG, LONG CAREER 
—BUT NOT IN BASEBALL 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Jesse G. 
Peak never grew tall enough to be 
an athlete. That’s what he wanted to 
be, an athlete. 

“I wanted to play, but I couldn’t,” 
says the treasurer of Capitol City 
Grain Co., Nashville. “I guess I was 
cut out to be a spectator.” 

And what a spectator he was—up 
until just a few years ago. 

The Nashville Tennessean recently 
featured Mr. Peak, now 72, as one of 
“thousands of baseball fans who a 
few decades ago made Nashville one 
of the most active baseball towns in 
the country and who now leave Nash- 
ville unable to support a professional 
team.” 

Instead of heading for the stadium 
on weekends, Mr. Peak now watches 
major league games on television. 

Though Jesse may have had his 
heart set on a career in sports when 
he was a boy, you can’t say he missed 
his calling. He’s been a part of the 
grain and feed industry about 57 
years—and not as a spectator. 


improvement in dressing per cent for 
lot 1 but little difference in carcass 
grade. 
More Time Required 

In both experiments, more time 
and care were required to accustom 
the lambs to the low fiber ration than 
for the lambs on the other rations. 
From 10-14 days were required to 
bring the animals on feed. It proved 
necessary to have the low fiber ra- 
tion available to the animals at all 
times. When twice-a-day feeding was 
attempted, difficulty was experienced 
in maintaining high feed intake. 

There may be situations when an 
essentially all-concentrate ration has 


advantages over a ration containing 


more hay, the California researchers 
said. The high concentrate ration re- 
quires less storage space and less la- 
bor in preparation and in feeding. 
Also, concentrates in California are 
often a cheaper source of net energy 
than roughages. A third situation 
would be when lamb producers and 
feeders need to finish lambs more 
rapidly than is possible under range 
or pasture conditions in order to take 
advantage of earlier marketing or 
to avoid the deleterious effect of on- 


| coming wet weather in the fall. 
| Lambs being produced on the range 


or irrigated pasture may be ap- 
proaching a choice finish but the 
range or pasture might not be suffi- 


| cient to finish the lambs to the de- 


sired grade. In such a case, it would 
not be difficult to fatten the lambs 
on an essentially all concentrate, low 
fiber ration because little milling 
equipment would be needed. Possibly 
the lambs could be self-fed barley on 
the range or pasture and not placed 
in dry lot, the University of Califor- 
nia research team advised. Steam 
rolling the barley might not be neces- 


| sary, as sheep chew whole grain suf- 


ficiently for complete digestion. 

The current experiments show that 
it is possible to feed fattening lambs 
a ration composed of 90 to 95% con- 
centrate and little hay. Satisfactory 
gains can be obtained on a low fiber 
—6-7% crude fiber—ration. Yield of 
carcass or dressing per cent was 
higher for sheep fed the low fiber 
rations. 


Make Your Customers 
GOOD Customers... all year round 


SUPREME Brand! 


Condensed BUTTERMILK 


315 South Smediey St. Phila. 3, Pa. 


HERBERT K. CLOFINE, Inc. 
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OMAFAC-S 


contains a new, extremely active source of 
unidentified growth factors 


NEW IMPROVED OMAFAC-S is a more concentrated and economical source of 
U.G.F. than the Omafac formula it replaces. Omafac-S contains a new additional 
fraction, penicillium solubles, which provides an extremely active source of U.G.F. 
for broiler rations. 


Nutritionists Note! The new Guaranteed Analysis below will 
help you get faster growth and improved feed conversion at lower 
cost. Protein is up from 23 to 30%; fiber down from 9 to 8%. 
Quantity of Omafac-S required per ton is only 7 Ibs., 3 lbs. less 
than for Omafac. Effective cost to you is reduced by 30%. Only 
0.35% of Omafac-S now replaces 4% to 5% of fish solubles, 
dried whey, distiller’s solubles and other crude sources of U.G.F. 
As a bonus, you also get vitamin By». level of about 0.7 mg/Ib. 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS: 


Streptomycin activity as free base not less than 1.2 Gm. per Ib, 
(equivalent to 1.5 Gm. streptomycin sulfate) 


Crude Protein . .Notlessthan 30% 
Crude Fat .. . . Not less than 0.75% 
Crude Fiber . . .Not more than 8.0% 
N.F.E. ..... .Notlessthan 20% 


Guaranteed Analysis on Every OMAFAC-S Label Makes Your Job Easier 


Omafac-S offers unusual on-the-job economies. Every 50-lb. 
multi-wall bag is clearly labeled with percentage of strepto- 
mycin, protein, fat, fiber and N.F.E. Your job is made easier 
«+. you get a more efficient broiler ration at lower cost... you 
can depend on Omafac-S to be in economical year-round supply. 


Omafac-S, like Omafac, will be used by many feed manufac- 
turers in swine, calf starter, turkey, laying and breeding hen 


rations. 
Omafac-S literature upon request . . . write: Chemicals Sales 
{ SQUIBB ; Department, E. R. Squibb & Sons, Division of Olin Mathieson 
%, 


Chemical Corp., 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


convo” 
*OMAFAC is a Squibb trademark 


SQUIBB NAME YOU CAN TRUST 
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Another Business Idea 


It was a rainy spring day and 
trade was light. About a half hour 
before closing time, Rusty Hagen, 
the brown-eyed runtish bookkeeper, 
looked up from his desk. 

“Joe,” he said. “I’ve just discovered 
something.” 


“What?” 

Rusty chuckled. “I’ve discovered 
that we are practically doing the 
bookkeeping for a lot of our custom- 
ers.” 

Joe laid his pen on his desk and 
leaned back in his swivel chair. “Just 
what do you mean?” 

Rusty grinned. “Well, all you fel- 


lows who contact our customers have 
told them that between Jan. 1 and 
income tax time they can get a rec- 
ord of all purchases they made here 
the previous year.” 

“Sure,” Joe said, “and it’s a good 
policy, isn’t it? That gives farmers 
more confidence in us. And when they 
come here for that merchandise list, 


How this mixing process can make a 


big difference 
in your feeds! 


Here in the Lime Crest Research Laboratory 
micro ingredients are blended for batch after batch 
of experimental feeds to be tested on the Lime 
Crest Research Farm. Lime Crest’s nutritionists 
never stop trying to learn more about the per- 
formance of trace minerals in all sorts of rations. 
They have an all-but-unique library of scientific 
information about trace minerals and all the 
equipment they need to analyze and evaluate 
every ingredient used in formula feeds, but they’re 
not satisfied. They know the proof of the feed 
—and ail its ingredients — is in the feeding! 


This careful research program, from book shelf to 
feed room, takes time — more than 15 years al- 
ready — but it has led to many important dis- 
coveries about the use of trace minerals in feed — 
discoveries that make the big difference in Lime 
Crest Trace Mineral Pre-Mixes. Unless you are 
absolutely sure about the mineral mixtures you 
now use, why not put this Lime Crest difference to 
work in your feed? At least, let us send you our 
latest folder and price list. 

If you want a special pre-mix, send us your 
specifications for a prompt quotation. 


they might buy something. And they 
need that record when making out 
their income tax list.” 

“That's right,” Rusty said. “I think 
it’s a good idea, too. We even break 
down the merchandise purchased list 
for each farmer into feed, fertilizer, 
twine, seeds, etc.” 

Joe nodded. “I know it’s a lot of 
work, but we have to do it.” 

“T’m not kicking,” Rusty said. “I’m 
thinking. Then you and the others 
bring in a customer’s feed list on a 
sheet of paper, throw a slip down 
with his feeding record and ask me 
to work up a good case history we 
can publish in the paper.” 

“That’s right, Rusty,” Joe said pa- 
tiently. “More work for you. But 
those feeding records help us to sell 
more feed. The facts give customers 
something to think about. What are 
you hinting at, Rusty? Do you want 
a raise?” 

“No, I wasn’t hinting at it,” Rusty 
said, “but since you mention it, I 
wouldn’t kick if you gave me one. 
After all, I’m wearing out more pen- 
cils every week than I used to. The 
feed business is getting complicated. 
Our automation in this office is swell, 
but there’s still considerable pencil 
figuring.” 

“Okay,” laughed Joe. “Tell me in 
the morning how much raise you ex- 
pect and I’ll think it over. If you tell 
me now I won't be able to sleep to- 
night.” 

Complete Record Keeping 

Rusty grinned. “Joe, do you realize 
that we now get so many figures 
from some of our customers on feed- 
ing records, that we ought to go one 
step farther and offer to do all their 
bookkeeping for them on_ special 
feeding projects?” 

Joe blinked hard. “Now listen, 
Rusty, I have always respected your 
judgment, but this is going too far. 
What in the world do we want to 
stick our necks out for and offer to 
do free bookkeeping?” 

Rusty chuckled. He held up a sheet 
of paper. “Here’s Pete Richert, our 
best egg producer. He's got 8,000 
layers and he makes money. He does 
bookkeeping in a general way—he’s 
not detailed. Most customers are that 
way.” 

“But we can’t wet nurse these fel- 
lows, Rusty. We won't make any 
money if we do.” 

“All Richert’s operation sheet 
needs now is the cost of his poultry 
house and equipment. We've got all 
the rest of the figures. If I had the 


AIR SYSTEMS 
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e TRUCKS 


¢ MOBILE FEED MILLS 
¢ STATIONARY MILLS 


PHONE © WIRE or WRITE 


4 LIME CREST 
TRACE MINERAL PRE-MIXES’ 


Limestone Products Corp. of America, Newton, N. J. — World’s Largest Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 
Canadian Distributor: The Ash Chemical Company, 353 St. Nicholas Street, Montreal 1, Province of Quebec 
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GO AND GROW WITH FUL-O-PEP! 


: 
WEAN WSCOMB SEED FEED 


30 tons Dairy Concentrate. The Quaker engineers suggested ground corn bins 
instead of more shelled corn bins, Mr. Boutwell said. Thus, the mill crew can 
grind corn at slack times, and level out their work-load. 


Experienced Ful-0-Pep engineers he!ped McComb Seed & Feed plan this effi- 
cient installation, with minimum outlay. Bin capacity includes 45 tons corn, 
10 tons ground corn, 25 tons oats, 30 tons Ful-O-Pep Broiler Concentrate, and 


“Tonnage climbed 50% in 2 years 


-when we went bulk with Ful-O-Pep!” 
—says G. A. Boutwell, McComb Seed & Feed, McComb, Miss. 


“Our new bulk installation helps keep costs of feed down for our customers,” says Mr. 
G. A. Boutwell, of McComb Seed & Feed, McComb, Miss., who put in bulk facilities 
2 years ago. “Our tonnage has climbed up and up—roughly 50% —and it’s still on the 
upgrade,” smiles Mr. Boutwell. “The era of bulk feeding is already here,” he believes, 
“and Quaker was the first in this area. The dealer with bags of feed in his store but 
no bulk service is at a disadvantage.” 

Mr. Boutwell has been associated with Ful-O-Pep 4 years, and Ful-O-Pep exclu- 
sively the last 2 years. “We’re doing fine . .. and Quaker has helped my business grow,” 
he said. “When a problem comes up, Quaker is helpful and understanding and sees 


your point of view.” 


Trained Ful-O-Pep salesmen, who know modern feed- 
ing pro blem: , work closely with McComb Seed & Feed. 
and grind-mixing. Write for facts on the feed franchise of the future: Feed Sales Here, Hollis Webb (left), Ful-O-Pep District Repre- 


GO AND GROW WITH FUL-O-PEP! Be out front with Ful-O-Pep in bulk 


sentative, consults with Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Boutwell 
on sales and service calls. 


Division, The Quaker Oats Company, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois. 


\ 


FULQ PEP 


Customer service is very important in feed sales 
today, believes Mr. Boutwell. Hollis Webb of Ful-O- 
Pep, and Bud Flowers of McComb Seed & Feed, 
call on Bobby Adams, a customer, to talk over 
problems of feeding his herd of 70 dairy cows. 


Consistently high conversions from feed made 
with Ful-O-Pep Broiler Concentrates keep custom- 
ers more than happy, says Mr. Boutwell. Above, 
Bilt Hughes, driver for McComb Seed & Feed, un- 
loads bulk feed directly into broiler house. 
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Complete 
Cereals 
Processed 
Specially For 
Pet and Small 
Animal Foods 


TOASTED CORN FLAKES KIBBLED CORN 

TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES KIBBLED WHEAT 

%* CORN GRANULES * KIBBLED PREMIXES 
(Straight or Mixed Shipments) 


Carloads — Truckloads — LCL — LTL 


LAUHOFF GRAIN COMPANY 


Cereals of Quality Since 1862 
Danville, lilinois 


PHONE 
HI 2-1800 


TELETYPE 
7261 


PACAL 


SUPER STRENGTH LONGER LIFE +> LESS WEIGHT 


New Boralloy 350 is made with Boron to achieve a Brinnel hardness of 
350. It resists corrosion, abrasion and can be cold formed, drilled, and 
welded as any other steel. Yet Boralloy’s superior structural strength 
make it economical material for almost any milling application and is 
equally serviceable in both wet and dry use. ; ; 

Order Pacal Hammermill Hammers. There is one designed to meet 
your specific job requirements. 


PAPER-CALMENSON & CO. 


County Road B & Walnut St., St. Paul 13, Minn. 
Telephone: Midway 6-9456 


| 


| UTAH CONVENTION PHOTOS—Enjoying a milk break at the Utah Feed 
Manufacturers & Dealers Assn. convention in Salt Lake City recently (Feed- 
stuffs, March 11) are, left to right in the first picture, Lawrence Morris; Bill 
Diamond, American Feed Manufacturers Assn., and Ray Hermansen. Results 
of the recent nutrition conference, held in conjunction with the Utah event, 
are being studied in the second photo by left to right: Leon Michaelsen, Ivan 
Carlson, Merrill Rushforth and Jay O. Anderson. 


cost of the house and equipment, I 
could depreciate it for him. Then I 
could tell him exactly what per cent 
of return he is getting annually on 
his investment. But I have to pin 
down what his total investment is.” 

Joe began to blink rapidly. “I’m 
beginning to get your point, Rusty,” 
he said. “We've got enough figures 
from most of our best customers on 
their feed conversion rate and what 
it costs to produce a dozen eggs, but 
we aren’t showing them what per- 
centage of return they are getting 
annually on their total investment in 
poultry.” 

Another Selling Point 

“Exactly,” said Rusty. “You catch 
on fast. If we knew what that rate 
of return was, we'd have another 
selling point. It could range from 
3-10% or more, depending on feed 
conversion and management factors.” 

Joe whistled. “Go on.” 

“I suggest,” said Rusty, “that we 
have a special investment record. At 
the top would go the customer’s 
name, and the total amount of his 
investment. On this sheet would go 
his egg income on a monthly basis 
and his monthly costs. Also there 
would be the yearly sales, yearly 
costs and yearly profit, and the rate 
of profit on the total investment.” 

“Whew,” Joe said. “I get it. That's 
a record poultrymen would appreci- 
ate. And what a selling idea for us. 
This type of service is not being of- 
fered by anyone else.” 

“No, and before we would give such 
a service to a customer, he would 
have to know that we expect him to 
buy all his feeds from us.” 

“Right,” said Joe. “That’s the price 
they would pay for this service.” 

“Most farmers hate to bookkeep,” 
Rusty explained, “but they do keep 
records of their costs and sales. We 
could do the rest. Next week you 
and the chamber of commerce are 
having this exploratory egg market- 
ing meeting. If we pass the word 
around to our key poultry accounts 


that we can offer this bookkeeping 
service to them, this may encourage 
more of them to stay in the egg pro- 
duction field and perhaps enlarge it, 
and also back a regional egg market- 
ing plan.” 

“It sure ties in together,” Joe said. 
“But are you sure, Rusty, that you 
can handle this extra work?” 

The bookkeeper nodded. “I’ve got 
most of the figures now and keep 
getting them every month. This is 
constructive bookkeeping and I like 
to do it. If I need help I'll yell.” 

Excuse to Call 

“Well, we certainly will gather the 
figures for you,” Joe said. “This will 
give Windy an excuse to call on our 
customers and perform a free serv- 
ice. I think he’ll like it.” 

“Good,” said Rusty, “the farmer 
can still keep his own books monthly 
and in his own way. But we will have 
better bookkeeping on his account 
and he can inspect our records any 
time he wishes.” 

“And eventually he'll adopt our 
system and become a better book- 
keeper,” Joe prophesied. “Then he'll 
do all his own bookwork, and relieve 
us of that task.” 

“Exactly,” smiled Rusty. “And 
that’s the kind of efficient customers 
we want, isn’t it?” 

Joe nodded. “Right. I'll think about 
that raise for you, Rusty. You de- 
serve one—for this and many other 
excellent suggestions. See you in the 
morning.” 


FEED MILL AFFILIATION 

DANVILLE, ILL.—The Swisher 
Feed division of the William Davies 
Co., Inc., Danville, has announced the 
franchise affiliation of five independ- 
ent feed mills with its organization. 
The new Swisher Feed Service Mills 
are: Fulfs Farms Supply, Dixon, IIL; 
H. W. Hayes Hatcheries, Vandalia, 
Ii.; G & W Feed Mill, Macedonia, 
Ill.; Englum Grain Co., Paris and 
Horace, Ill., and Rockport Grain Co., 
Rockport, Ind. 
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Demonstrate Circular Feed Bunk in Kansas 


SALINA, KANSAS—A new auto- 
matic circular bunk feeder was un- 
veiled by the Wyatt Manufacturing 
Co., Salina, before 150 guests at a 
demonstration on the Ernest Kissick 
farm in Lincoln County recently. 

The equipment, brain child of 
Homer Fine and Larry Mark, both 
staff members of the Nebraska Farm- 
er publication, was shown to farm 
and trade paper editors, and a group 
of Wyatt dealers during the com- 
pany’s annual sales meeting. It will 
be marketed for the first time in 
1961. 

1-44, Ratio 

The bunk feeder is based on a 
“curved bunk” idea which adapts the 
old straight-line feeding principle tc 
an arc of 50 ft. radius; 1 ft. of auger 
supplies feed for 4% ft. of bunk. 

The feed bunk can be constructed 
of wood, concrete, brick or cement 
block. It utilizes a curved formation 
up to 270°. 

In operation, the feed is directed 
from bulk feed bins, silos, etc., to a 
hopper mounted on a swinging auger 
which pivots on a center post in the 
center of the feed bunk arrangement. 

From the hopper, the feed moves 
through the 50-ft. auger to a flexible 


CIRCULAR FEED BUNK—Here’s a 
view of the new automatic circular 
feed bunk unveiled recently by Wyatt 
Manufacturing Co. of Salina, Kansas. 
Photo shows feed bunk in foreground 
including flexible spouting through 
which feed travels from auger to 
bunk. Note track at top of photo 
where auger travels back and forth 
along the bunk. 


BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 
VITAMINS D 
Vita D that will not decompose 
when combined with minerals. 


BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in dry, oil or 
water dispersible forms. 


BoA-S and Bo-A 
Stable dry vitamin A products. 
BHT 


Oll soluble Vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 


HYDROPOID 
Dry, free-flowing partially hy- 
drogenated animal fat. 


XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 
TRATES 
For better poultry pigmentation. 
CLOROFOLEN 
Effective dog food deodorant. 
ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS 


Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 


130 Central Ave. HOLLAND, MICH. 
3030 Hines Avenue Culver City, Calif. 


Buy and Sell 
through , 
WANT ADS 
FEEDSTUFFS 


spouting and is fed freely, by gravity, 
through the spouting into the feed 
bunk as the auger slowly travels on 
its track back and forth over the 
bunk, evenly distributing the com- 
pletely mixed feed. 

All moving parts of the circular 
bunk feeder are mounted approxi- 
mately 7 ft. off the ground. The 
flexible spout, which drops the feed 
into the bunk, “travels the bunk area 
within reach of the cattle, but its 
pliability and slow speed rule out any 
chance of injury to cattle,” the com- 
pany said. 

Utilizing a circular arrangement 
with a 50 ft. radius, the feed bunk 
provides 225 ft. of actual feeding 
space, which is sufficient to feed from 
225 to over 450 cattle using both sides 
of the bunk, according to the manu- 
facturer. A 75-ft. curved feed bunk in 
a 90° are provides room to feed 75 
to 150 head. 

Its use is adaptable to cattle on 


FEEDING OPERATION—The circular-type feed bunk operation shown here 
uses a 50 ft. swinging auger (center of photo) to supply feed for 225 ft. of 
bunk. The auger, mounted to a center post in the center of the feedlot, travels 
the circular feed bunk area on an elevated track. A flexible spout guides feed 


from the auger into the bunk. 


different types of feed in the same | 


pen, and fed from the same bunk. In 
this application, the auger traverses 
one section of the bunk until feeding 


is completed, then it can be switched 
to the other section and the type of 
feed changed to automatically supply 
the correct ration, it was explained. 


Arbor Acres Queens would cost as much 
as any replacements you can buy! 


Arbor 


In five recent Random Samples 
Acres Queens outperformed the other six 
leading white egg layers. Ahead in average 
income and in average production per pullet 
housed, they were well above average in 
livability and feed conversion. In egg quality 
they produced their usual outstanding re- 
sults: the strong interiors and tough, even- 
textured shells handlers are looking for. 
What’s more, these Queen entries were not 
experimental crosses but the same strain 
cross you can buy right now. 


To develop commercial layers like these 
required a proven breeding program. This 
costs a lot of money. Breeding, however, is 


not the only cost in a pullet. There is always 
the cost of distribution which has nothing 
to do with increasing your profit. So we 
found a way to distribute more efficiently. 
We already maintained our own farms in 
every important egg-producing area with 
plenty of room for strain cross breeder 
flocks. With these we eliminated much of 
your hatcheryman’s overhead. He saves and 
passes the saving along to you. The way 
today’s Queen is performing you're still 
ahead at housing time and throughout the 
laying year. Does it make sense to pay more 
for your replacements when there’s an 
Arbor Acres Queen hatcheryman nearby? 
Better call him right away. 


GLASTONBURY, CONN. Egg Production Research; NORTH STONINGTON, CONN. San Luis Obispo, Calif. » Concord, N.C. Blairsville, Ga. 
Skowhegan, Me. « Carthage, Miss. * Dahlonega, Ga. + Springdale, Ark. + Albertville, Ala. « Thorntown, ind. + Tenaha, Tex. « Aprilia, italy 
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Oklahoman Asks at Feed Conference: 


‘What’s a Customer Without Money?’ 


By FRED TUNKS 
Peedstuffs Staff 

STILLWATER, OKLA. — “What's 
a customer without money?” 

A good question that tells in five 
words how important it is for the 
feed man to help his customers run a 
profitable operation. It was asked by 
Clifford Burton, extension dairyman, 
in the presence of feed industry rep- 
resentatives at last month’s Okla- 
homa Feed Industry Conference and 
Workshop here on the campus of 
Oklahoma State University (Feed- 
stuffs, March 18 and 25). 

The feed man’s job, as Mr. Burton 
sees it, should not end with the feed- 
ing aspects of a farm enterprise or, 
more specifically for the purposes of 


Mr. Burton's discussion, a dairy farm. 


| “He should help the dairyman with 


over-all management,” he remarked. 
Feeding is important, but, as Mr. 
Burton noted, the broadly informed 


| feed man can be of great value to 


the dairyman who needs answers 


| about equipment, breeding, milk mar- 


keting and labor efficiency. 


“Tremendous Investment” 

A point stressed by Mr. Burton 
was the “tremendous investment” 
the dairyman has in equipment, 
building and stock For the dairy- 
man to be a successful and paying 
feed customer, he needs all the help 
he can get. 

“If we were given the task of se- 
lecting the one factor in the dairy 


PRODUCTS 


AMBURGO SARD-X: Dried Fish Solubles. Recog- 
nized richest natural source of Fish Factor. Protein- 
rich, uniform, dry and easy to handle. 


AMBURGO SUPERTRATE: Richest concentrated 


source of unknown growth factors, plus optimum 
guaranteed levels of B vitamins and methyl com- 
pounds. Represents 100% growth power. 100% 
active. No filler material. 


AMBURGO HOG-GRO: Double action product 
for swine. Contains all the nutritional elements in 
one bag for growth and fattening. Eliminates pro- 
cedures. Saves time and energy. These and other 
multi-vitamin products for poultry and turkeys are 
manufactured at the Amburgo plant in Hope, Ind. 


PLUS 


“The Line of Leadership” 


Selected to represent the leading vitamins, min- 
eral, antibiotics, all fat and water soluble and 
fermentation products. 


“DUAL” Stabilized Vitamin A 


INFORMATION 


Amburgo assembles the latest data of both col- 
lege and industrial research from all parts of the 
country and puts these findings into practical 
experimentation at the Amburgo Demonstration 
Farm. The results are then translated into true 
dollars and sense values. This service guarantees 
you the best opportunity for profits. 


PERSONAL TOUCH 


Individualized on-the-spot nutrition service plan- 
ned to fit YOUR needs, conducted at your plant 
by expertly trained Amburgo representatives. An 
Amburgo first more than 23 years ago — today 
more valuable than ever. 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT—Enjoying a banquet dinner served in conjunction 
with the March 10-11 Oklahoma Feed Industry Conference and Workshop 
are, from left: Dean Stauffacher, vice president and sales manager, Diamond 
V Mills, Inc., Cedar Rapids, lowa; Tracy H. Barrett, Tracy H. Barrett Co., 
Springdale, Ark.; A. N. Lindquist, feed department, Clinton (Iowa) Corn 
Processing Co.; Tommy Thompson, Tommy Thompson Co., Ft. Worth, Texas, 
and Linn Brewer, Mayo Shell Corp., Houston, Texas. 


business that contributes most to 
keeping the dairyman’s nose to the 
grindstone, low production per cow 
would stand out in first place like a 
sore thumb,” Mr. Burton said. 

“Many circumstances in the back- 
ground contribute to the cause of 
low production such as poor feed, low 
inherited ability, harsh handling, lack 
of machinery and equipment, to name 
only a few.” 

What are the results of low pro- 
ducing cows? Mr. Burton listed these: 
(1) The producer realizes low or no 
income from his labor, (2) capital 
income for the producer is low, (3) 
the producer becomes a poor market 
for feed, equipment and other manu- 
factured goods and (4) production of 
surplus milk—just for the exercise— 
comes back to haunt every individual 


| connected with the dairy business. 


Mr. Burton reported that there are 
indications of Oklahoma dairymen 
making greater use of complete feeds 
—grain, hay and commercial supple- 
ments together in one package. Also 


he noted a shift toward feeding more 
grain and less hay because currently 
grain costs no more or less than hay 
and “a cow is able to utilize which- 
ever is cheapest.” 

Swine Rations 

Dr. J. C. Hillier, a swine specialist 
at Oklahoma State, noted that a 
combination of milo and soybean oil 
meal plus constituents such as al- 
falfa, mineral supplement and B com- 
plex vitamins appears to be more 
economical for Oklahoma swine feed- 
ing than other 16% protein rations 
combining corn and soybean meal or 
milo and cottonseed meal. 

Milo has its shortcomings, however, 
because of some amino acid defi- 
ciencies. ““‘The major problem in for- 
mulating swine rations is in the area 
of protein,” Dr. Hillier said. 

“The direction in the foreseeable 
future of swine feeding is toward a 
carcass with as high a percentage of 
lean as possible,” Dr. Hillier said. “It 
is very important that feeders use 
the most efficient kind of animal to 


OUT! 


Challenges, Opportunities and Pitfalls 
Await Feed Men in the Months Ahead 


An informed outlook is the best insurance against the "look out!" 
warnings that usually come too late. That is one of the reasons for 
the popularity of Feedstuffs’ Outlook Issue. That's the reason it 
has os necessary to reprint the Outlook features in the Dec. 31, 
1960, issue. 


This 20-page reprint includes || articles on business prospects and 
important trends in various areas of the feed industry, with em- 
phasis on marketing at a profit. Included in the report are exclusive 
articles by Robert D. Emmons of Wirthmore Feeds, Inc.; Earl P. 
Mitchell of Alabama Flour Mills; E. C. Fuller of Nutrena Mills, Inc.; 
G. A. Ensminger of Albers Milling Co., and R. H. Bauman and 
J. O. Dunbar of the agricultural economics staff at Purdue 
University. 


You'll also find that valuable information from Feedstuffs’ survey 
of feed manufacturers is presented in detail in the report. 


If you'd like to pen gr your vutlook and eliminate the “look outs,” 
just fill in and mail the coupon. 


COMPANY, INC. 


a 1315 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


1636 N. CALAVERAS STREET, FRESNO, CALIF. 
PLANT: HOPE, INDIANA 


“It’s good business to do business with Amburgo” 


Please send me ...... copy(ies) of “Feedstuffs Outlook Report 
on Important Prospects and Trends for 1961" at $1 each for which 
payment is enclosed. 
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this 

is 

the 

right 

kind 

of 

vitamin A 


The ester is right. It’s vitamin A palmitate, inherently 
more stable. 

The vehicle is right. It’s gelatin, 

properly plasticized to resist attack by air, minerals 
and pelleting mills. 

The way the two are put together is right. It’s a way 
that provides top stability and complete availability 
without compromising either one. Our laboratories 
find it’s the best. 

The name of the right kind of vitamin A is PGB-250. 
The people who know how to make it work for 
Distillation Products Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Sales offices: New York and Chicago e Charles Albert Smith 
Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 


PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A is distributed by 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INC. KINDSTROM-SCHMOLL COMPANY 
1315-17 Walnut Street 418 Flour Exchange 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania Mi polis 15, Mi t 

E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE"COMPANY LA VERGNE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY 


308 Stovall's Professional Building 158 First Avenue South 
Tampa 2, Florida Nashville 3, Tennessee 
FEED PRODUCTS, INC. CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 
1370 11th Street 2215 Forest Avenue 
Denver, Colorado Des Moines 11, lowa 
W. M. GILLIES, INC. THE JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY 
6505 Wilshire Boulevard 3270 Southside Avenue 
Los Angeles 48, California Cincinnati 4, Ohio 
621 S. W. Morrison Street 
Portiand 5, Oregon IN CANADA 
244 California Street CHARLES ALBERT SMITH, LIMITED 
San Francisco 11, California 356 Eastern Avenue 
HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY Toronto 8, Ontario 
Box 840 8307 Royden Road 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin Montreal, P. Q. 


leaders in research and production of vitamins A and E 


Also...distilled monoglycerides... 


0 Ay some 3800 Eastman Organic Chemicals 


for science and industry 


Distillation Products Industries 
is a division of Eastman Kodak Company 
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BETWEEN SESSIONS—Cooperation between the feed industry in Oklahoma 
and researchers at the state university in Stillwater is demonstrated here as 
Bob Calvert (center), nutritionist for Evergreen Mills, Inc., Ada, Okla., con- 
verses with Dr. Robert J. Sirny (left), department of biochemistry, and Dr. 
Allen Tillman, department of animal husbandry, during a break at the recent 
Oklahoma Feed Industry Conference and Workshop. 


convert high quality, correctly for- 
mulated feed into high quality lean 
pork.” 

Industry’s Importance 

Lloyd Larson, executive vice presi- 
dent, Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., remarked while introducing a 
showing of a sound tape-film slide 
presentation, “Opportunity Knocks— 
at Home Plate,” “I wonder if the feed 
industry has really done a good job 
of selling itself and its vital part in 
the nation’s economy. We must be 
concerned more with the end prod- 
ucts of animal agriculture. When 
have we told the positive side of our 
story?” 

In conjunction with the film, which 
tells of career opportunities in agri- 
culture, Dr. J. W. West, head of Okla- 
homa State’s poultry department, 
suggested that feed and allied firms 
might want to consider the value and 
practicability of setting up career in- 
terviews with job-hunting college 
graduates at feed industry conven- 
tions. 


SURE-WE STILL 
GET COCCIDIOSIS 


OUTBREAKS... 


but we know 
how stop them! 


We keep Whitmoyer WHITSYN ready to use at the 
first signs of an outbreak. WHITSYN-S in the water— 
or WHITSYN-5 in the feed—quickly controls outbreaks. 


And—there are no harmful side reactions because the 
exclusive, patented WHITSYN formulation achieves its 
safe effectiveness through its synergistic and multiple 
bio-chemical blocking action—not through sheer drug 


concentration. Data available upon request. 


WHITSYN 


controls COCCIDIOSIS OUTBREAKS in 


@ flocks not on 
a preventive 


@ flocks ona 
preventive 


@ in replacement flocks 


after the preventive 
is discontinued. 


“a product of scientific merit” by 


WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, INC., MYERSTOWN, PA. 


In Canada: Whitmoyer Laboratories, Ltd., Port Credit (Toronto Twp.), Ontario 


TRIP ABROAD—MTr. and Mrs. Frank 
Frazier are shown boarding the trans- 
Atlantic super jet which launched 
them on the first leg of a six-week 
trip to the International Agricultural 
Exhibition in Cairo, Egypt, and coun- 
tries in western Europe. Mr. Frazier, 
executive vice president, National 
Broiler Council, will be the poultry 
consultant to the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture at the exhibition. On 
April 7, Mr. and Mrs. Frazier will 
begin a 17-day tour through Greece, 
Italy, Switzerland, West Germany, 
the Netherlands and Great Britain. 
Mr. Frazier will be studying the mar- 
keting techniques used in these 
countries, which are major export 
markets for U.S. broilers. 


Vaccine for Fowl 


Cholera Licensed 


CLEMSON, S.C.—A new fast-act- 
ing fowl cholera medication is ex- 
pected to hit the market within the 
next few months, it was revealed at 
the fifth annual Poultry Health and 
Management Short Course here. 

Developed by Dr. E. C. Mora, Au- 
burn University, it has been licensed 
by Dorn & Mitchell, a subsidiary of 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. The vaccine 
was developed in 1959 and has had 
extensive trials in the Southeast, 
Pennsylvania and New England, Dr. 
Mora said, with “highly satisfactory” 
results in preventing and halting out- 
breaks of fowl] cholera. 

The revelation of the new product 
came in Dr. Mora’s talk on “Fowl 
Cholera—Diagnosis and Control.” He 
has been devoting most of his time 
to poultry research in his present 
position at Auburn. Previously he did 
research in the human medical field. 
He came to Auburn from Kansas 
State University where he received 
a Ph.D. degree. 


REASONS 10 BUY 
CLEVELAND VIBRATORS 


1 They save you money. 

Cleveland Vibrators guarantee a full 
flow of feed every time your bins are 
opened. 


2 They will not damage your bins. 

A properly mounted Cleveland Vibra- 
tor will not damage or weaken your 
bin or its supports. 


3 The initial cost is low. 
An air or electrically operated vibrator 
will cost you between $42 and $176, 
depending on bin size, complete with 
mounting brackets and control acces- 
sories—fob. Cleveland. 


4 They are inexpensive to operate 
Cleveland Vibrators operate only when 
your chutes are open. 


5 They are easy to install. 
Any mechanic can mount a Cleve- 
land Vibrator in a couple of hours. 


Write for your catalog and price list today. 
THE CLEVELAND VIBRATOR CO. 


2793-4 Clinton Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Get the facts worming. Ask 


your feed man these questions: 


“Hygromycin hits harder 

than other drugs. The new drug 
gets whipworms, which no 

other drug has been able to touch. 
It acts partly by blocking 
production of the parasites... 
an ideal way to stop the worms 


before they do the damage.” 


PRESS RELEASE 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
DECEMBER 16, 1957 


1. Is it true that Hygromix in the feed kills more kinds of worms 
than any other product on the market? 


2. Is Hygromix the only worm control method that kills worms before 
they do much of their damage? 


3. Is Hygromix the only product that prevents worms from laying 
millions of new eggs? 


4. Is Hygromix feed the only way to give my hogs continuous, full- 
time protection? 

5. Is it true that Hygromix does not upset feeding or require any 
extra work? 


6. Does Hygromix really cost about the same as a purge-type wormer? 


P.S. After your feed man answers “‘yes’”’ to these six questions, you 
answer “‘yes’’ when he asks you if you want Hygromix in your next 
feed order. It’s the best worm protection you can buy! 


FY GROMIxX: 


(S. hygroscopicus termentation products ) 


Makers of Stilbosol® (diethylstilbestrol premix) * Streptomycin Sulfate * Vitamin B12 * Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G) 
ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY * A DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY «+ INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Classified advertisements received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 
the issue of the following Saturday. 

Rates: 25¢ per word; minimum charge 
$5.75. Situations wanted, 20¢ a word; 
$3.00 minimum, In figuring cest of your 
classified ad . .. each word, abbrevi- 
ation, telephone exchange and number, 


Classified Ads 


set of initials, or group of figures counts 
as a word, To the number of words in 
your want ad itself add six (6) words 
for your name and address or name and 
address of your firm. This applies for 
both direct-reply ads and for blind ads 
containing a bex number. If an ad is 
keyed, care of Feedstuffs, 25¢ per in- 


sertion additional c¢ for forward- 
ing replies. Commercial advertising not 
accepted in classified advertising depart- 
ment. Display advertising accepted for 
insertion at minimum rate of $14.00 per 
column inch, No discount on ads ordered 
for more than one insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


1956 DAFFIN FEEDMOBILE ON IHC 
truck. New motor in truck, mill in A-1 
condition. Priced to sell. Don Latare, 
Grand Mound, Iowa. 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
cast iron pulleys, new and used feed and 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery. P.O. Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


FEED MIXER, 
anteed first-class throughout, 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE—COMPLETE HEIL DEHY- 
drating plant, SD-8x: oil or gas fired. 
Napoleon Alfalfa Mills, Napoleon, 
Ohio. 


1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
5 H.P. mo- 
3479, Feed- 


Inc., 


1955 DAFFIN FEEDMOBILE WITH GMC 
diesel mounted on 1955 Chevrolet truck 
with corn sheller and air unloader. Price 
$8,500. Good condition. Address Ad No. 
6767, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

MOBILE MILLS, NEW, USED AND FAC- 
tory rebuilts. Complete with grinder, 
mixer, diesel, molasses. Financing avail- 
able. ltowa Portable Mill Co., Oelwein, 
lowa. 


SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
truck scales; hammermills; 
horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs: 
ecrew conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet milis. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 574. Jeffereon City, Mo. 


FOR 
ardson scale; 
oat crimpers; 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 


1957—DAFFIN FEEDMOBILE WITH GMC 
diesel mounted on a GMC truck with an 
air unloading system. Excellent condition. 
Price $9,500. Address Ad No. 6766, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE—NINE 9-12-9 HYDRAULIC OP- 
erated 18’x72” sides PacMaster combina- 
tion bulk bodies, under 1 year old, like 

y condition, take one or all. One 20’x 

side egg van, under 1 year use. Call 
today for a price. Pameco, Inc., Oska- 
loosa, Lowa. 


BULK DELIVERY TRUCK—PAK-MASTER 
bag and bulk unit, mounted on 1958 Ford 
F700. Unit has had excellent care and is 
in good working condition. Priced to sell. 
Would consider selling feed-box sepa- 
rately. Write Box 797, West Fargo, N. D., 
or call Butler (Fargo) 2-3225. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 

NUTRITIONIST, EXPERIENCED Ph. D., 
seeks broad responsibility with feed, food 
or pharmaceutical firm. Address Ad No. 
6734, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


| EXPERIENCED FEED, FEED ADDITIVE 
salesman, excellent formulation and nu- 
trition knowledge, 36 years, family man, 
wants to locate Denver area. Address 
Ad No. 6763, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 


MANAGEMENT-CHEMICAL ENGINEER — 
Experienced plant manager, assistant 
plant manager, plant production superin- 
tendent in feeds, grain, oils, fats, vita- 
mins, dry-wet milling, feed, chemicals. 
Address Ad No. 6757, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE—ONE KING MOBILE FEED 
unit on Ford chassis with two % ton 
mixers, corn sheller, hammermill, mo- 
lasses tank and blender, bulk auger type 
unloading equipment. Will sacrifice at less 
than half the original cost as our agreed 
to area is being covered by one unit only. 
One 2,000 Ib hopper suspension pipe 
lower type Fairbanks scale. One 600 Ib. 
hopper, ceiling or floor supported type 
Wolf scale. One Richardson automatic 
1 bu. grain scale. Hayden Flour Mills, 
Inec., Tecumseh, Mich. 


MACHINERY WANTED 


WE HAVE FOR SALE A SELECTION OF 
used mixers, various sizes, taken in trade 
on new Rollo-Mixers. Also, new Rollo- 
Mixers of all sizes. Contact: Geo. Curran, 
1203 Second St., Menomonie, Wis., Phone 
CEd@ar 5§-3572 or Chas. Phillips, Box 65, 
Downsville, is., Phone NOrth 4-3186 


BAG CLOSING SEWING MACHINES 
Specializing in repairing and overhauling 
Fischbeins, Union Special and Minneapolis 
machines. Complete line of machines, con- 
veyors, parts, thread and ofl for sale. 
All repairs guaranteed. 

PArkview 2-4087 


ROBERT E. MAYSE CO. 
Victoria jentebelio. 


4620 W. Ave., 


LIQUIDATION 
GRAIN PLANT 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
BIG SAVINGS 


i—Prater No. 20 Blue Streak hammermill. 
i—Louisville 4' 6''x25' steam-tute dryer. 
6—Horizontal germ reels. 
8—Allis-Chalmers degerminators. 
2—Allis-Chaimers interplane grinders. 
2—French oil screw extraction presses. 
8—Forster hammermilis, 75 and 100 H.P. 
2—Bonnet 7'x60' rotary dryers, %'' shell. 
6—Davenport No. 2A dewatering presses. 
Also screw conveyor and bucket elevators, 
pumps, steel bins and tanks, dewatering 
screens, filters, welders, pipe, structural! 
steel, etc. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR NO. 960A 
Perry Equipment 
Corp. 


1403 N. 6th St. Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
POplar 3-3505 


WANTED TO BUY—USED 50 H.P. CALI- 
fornia pellet mill. Used 20 to 30 H.P. 
gas fired boiler. Farm Service Supply Co., 
Florence, Ala. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
Scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


v 


TO BUY—SMALL FEED MILL ON CON- 
tract. Desire two-year working arrange- 
ment with present owner. Midwest loca- 
tion. Address Ad No. 6755, Feedstuffs, 

Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE — FEED MANUFACTURING 
plant equipped with pellet mill, molasses 
mixer, etc. Located in Sioux City, lowa. 
Will sell with or without business. Very 
attractive terms. P.O. Box 1251, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—FEED AND GRAIN ELEVA- 
tor located northwestern Ohio; 25,000 bu. 
storage; practically new equipment; good 
railroad siding. Ideally situated middle 
of heavy feeding territory. Excellent lo- 
cation for large commercial feed mill de- 
siring retail outlet. Address Ad No. 6741, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

FOR SALE — IMMEDIATE POSSESSION, 
grain elevator, up to 175,000 bu. capacity, 
on Nickel Plate Railroad, Toledo, Ohio. 
Equipment includes Fairbanks hopper 
scale (carlot), Fairbanks truck scale 
(200,000 Ib.), nearly new high capacity 
grain cleaner, smaller precision grain- 
seed cleaner and complete conveyor sys- 
tem from tanks to mill, mill to tanks. 
All in good condition and ready to go to 
work. These facilities are excellent for 
conditioning, blending, storage operation. 
Milling and storing in transit privileges 
available. Also cheap rail transfer to 
marine loading. Insurance and tax rates 
are favorable. This property is priced to 
sell. Will finance for right party. O & M 
Seed Co., P.O. Box 68, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. 


HELP WANTED 
v 


SALESMAN WITH A BACKGROUND IN 
textile and multiwall bags to travel Min- 
nesota, North Dakota and western Wis- 
consin. Please write Ad No. 6769, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


POULTRY NUTRITIONIST WITH Ph.D. 
degree and experience in feed formula- 
tion, management and production of 
poultry. Address Ad No. 6731, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FARM MANAGER — LARGE POULTRY 
farm needs man with breeder flock ex- 
perience. Give full particulars first letter. 
Confidential. Address Ad No. 6711, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


SELL INGREDIENTS TO 
commission basis in Ohio, 
Indiana and Kentucky. Could add to 
present work. Give personal details and 
background. Address Ad No. 6753, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


SALESMAN TO 
feed trade on 


MOBILE MILL SALESMEN WANTED — 
Remunerative territories now open. Ex- 
perienced men seeking permanent affilia- 
tion with experienced aggressive manu- 
facturing concern send resumé to arrange 
interview. Address Ad No. 6752, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


YOUNG MAN FOR POSITION OF ADMIN- 
istrative assistant in egg division. Farm 
background and technical training in 
poultry husbandry helpful. Of paramount 
importance, must be personable and have 
sales ability. Give age, experience and 
salary expected. Inter-County Farmers 
Cooperative Assn., Inc., Woodridge, New 
York. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER WITH EXPERI- 
ence in formula feed production. Good op- 
portunity for right man. Position involves 
responsibility for feed production opera- 
tion, quality control, personnel, ware- 
housing, mechanical problems and trucks. 
Midwest location. Give complete resumé 
and references. Write to Ad No. 6744, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


SALES MANAGER FOR PROGRESSIVE 
firm specializing in vitamins for feed 
industry. Must have good writing ability, 
knowledge of feed field, especially poultry, 
some technical background in chemistry 
or nutrition, must be willing to travel 
extensively and relocate in New York 
City area. Send in confidence complete 
data and salary requirement. Address Ad 
No. 6670, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


Use Feedstuffs WANT ADS for RESULTS 


J. W. Ewoldt 


E. L. Brashear 


Sprout-Waldron Names 


2 Sales Representatives 


MUNCY, PA.—Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., Inc., has announced the appoint- 
ment of two company representatives 
to serve the firm in the South and 
Southwest. 

E. L. (Red) Brashear has been 
named a district representative for 
New Mexico, western Oklahoma and 
western Texas. J. W. Ewoldt of Ft. 
Worth, Texas, has been appointed to 
represent Sprout-Waldron in eastern 
Texas, eastern Oklahoma and sec- 
tions of Arkansas and Louisiana. 

For the past three years, Mr. 
Brashear has been with the Helm 
Manufacturing Co., whose line of pel- 
leting and feed mill equipment was 
recently acquired by Sprout-Wal- 
dron. 

Mr. Ewoldt was also with the Helm 
Manufacturing Co. before joining 
Sprout-Waldron. 


Tax on F aa Asked 


RALEIGH, N.C.—North Carolina’s 
sales tax would be extended to farm 
commodities including feed under a 
proposal offered by Gov. Terry San- 
ford. 

The increased revenues would be 
used to finance a school improvement 
program, according to the governor. 

A number of items not now subject 
to sales tax would also be added. 
These include: seed, fertilizer, insect- 
icides and food items. The tax would 
run from 1-3%. 

Directors of the North Carolina 
Farm Bureau have reportedly en- 
dorsed most of the tax proposals ex- 
cept the levies on feeds, seeds, fer- 
tilizers, insecticides and farm ma- 
chinery. 


Package Feed Plan 


WALTHAM, MASS. — Wirthmore 
Feeds here has announced a package 
poultry feeding plan with a simpli- 
fied starting, growing and laying 
program which the company says is 
designed to make possible as much 
as $1 extra income per bird. 

Features of the “package plan” are 
use of starter feed for only six weeks, 
followed by growing ration for the 
entire growing period, the firm says. 

Vaccination for coccidiosis and use 
of controlled feeding are also recom- 
mended, 


ville, and Frank Fekete, Security Seed, San Joaquin, Cal. 

Left to right in the third picture are Phil Lenox and Gil Cook, Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., Vancouver, Wash.; George Eaton, Louis Dreyfus Corp., Port- 
land, and Wayne Olson, E. F. Burlingham, Forest Grove. 

The last photo shows Gene Kokko, Wilbur-Ellis Co., Portland, and J. L. 
Jones, Norman Jensen, Inc., Blaine, Wash. 


OREGON CONVENTION—Here are some photos taken at the recent con- 
vention of the Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. in Portland. From left to 
right in the first picture are Ray Sticka, Mill Mutuals, Salem; Sewell Erskine, 
Albert Dickinson Co., Sunnyside, Wask.. and Merrill Sather, Pacific North- 
west Grain Dealers Assn., Spokane, Wash. 

The second photo shows Harold Davis, Buchanan-Cellers Grain, McMinn- 
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facilities and the site for the morning program of the Indiana Cattle Feeders 
Day to be held at Purdue University April 28. In the picture are cattle on 
vitamin A research which are penned ready for a regular 28 day weigh-in. 


Indiana Feeders Day Program Announced 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—Levels of vi- 
tamin A for fattening beef cattle 
and the value of haylage in a cattle 
feeding program will be included in 
the topics to be discussed at the an- 
nual Indiana Cattle Feeders Day at 
Purdue University April 28. 

The program will start with tours 
of the research at the Purdue Farm 
Center from 9 to 10 a.m. (CDT). Re- 
ports of results from eight different 
cattle feeding research trials will be 
reported, starting at 10. 

Research results to be reported in- 
clude the following: 

1. How much vitamin A is 
“enough”? One trial has been com- 
pleted and another is in progress in 
which graded levels of supplemental 
vitamin A are being fed to fattening 
calves which are on a full feed of 
corn balanced with soybean oil meal 
and minerals. In addition, some of the 
rations are fortified with 10% of sun- 
cured alfalfa meal. 

2. How does “haylage” compare 
with hay or grass silage in a fatten- 
ing ration? Four methods of storing 
an alfalfa crop cut from the same 
field on the same day are being com- 
pared as the sole source of roughage 
in fattening ration for beef calves. 

3. How does “haylage” compare 
with hay or glass silage in a growing 
ration? Four products are being fed 
to calves with only a very small 
amount of concentrate in order to 
compare the four products in a grow- 
ing ration for calves that will be 
turned to pasture during the summer. 

4. Can pelleting pay for fattening 
beef cattle? In a pelleting trial, one 
group of cattle was fed a fattening 
ration, in the loose form, of a full 


FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 


PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 
MEAL in 


ti hage, pellets 

jons—ro' 2, and as 

a tar molasses and 

edditives. Write today to: 
PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 

P. ©. Box 120 Phone 222 Paxton, Itlinols 


WELL, HE ALWAYS SAID HE 
COULD HANDLE BULK IN HIS 
SLEEP USING THE WEIGH -BURRO. 


The Weigh-Burro bulk scale is 
self-discharging, rugged, dur- 
able. Easy rolling wheels. Scale 
cop. 1000 Ibs. Price only $295. 
Order by collect wire todoy. 


9 
AURR OWS 


Burrows Equipment Company 
Dept. C-4, Evanston, III. 


Only $295 


feed of ground shelled corn, 2 Ib. 
Supplement A and 20% of the ration 
as long hay. A second group was fed 
the same type of ration except that 
all the ingredients of their ration 
were ground and pelleted into % in. 
pellets. A third and fourth group 
were fed pelleted rations in which 
40% and 60% of hay, respectively, 


| were incorporated into their pellets. 


| will 


5. How much corn should be fed 
with corn silage in a fattening ra- 
tion? Because of less capacity for 
calves, the question is: What level 
of corn should be fed for maximum 
gain and least cost? Four lots of 
calves are being used in this research 
in which corn silage is the only 
roughage being fed and 2 Ib. of Sup- 


| plement A per day is the protein sup- 


plement fed in all lots. 

6. What are some of the supple- 
mental nutritional needs of fattening 
cattle fed a high urea supplement? 
Purdue reports it has started what 
may perhaps be a long time research 
project designed to learn what one 
needs to add to a high urea 64% 
crude protein supplement in order to 
make it nutritionally equivalent to 
the natural protein concentrate. In 
this year’s research, additions of two 
levels of lysine, or two levels of 
methionine analog, or trace minerals 
are being studied. 

7. Is there anything new on hor- 
mones? In research in progress with 
fattening steers, two oral levels of 
dienestrol diacetate and two oral lev- 
els of Smilagenin are being compared 
with a control lot fed no hormonal 
materials and with a lot fed 10 mg. 
of diethylstilbestrol per head daily. 

Other topics on the feeders day 
program will include: “Producing 
Feeder Calves,” R. C. Peterson, 
Southern Indiana Forage Farm, Pur- 
due, and “The Future of Our Indus- 
try,” Kenneth Monfort, vice presi- 
dent, Monfort Feedlots, Inc., Greeley, 
Colo. 


Universal Hoist Co. 


Plans ‘Peopleveyor’ 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA —A “peo- 
pleveyor” from downtown Chicago to 
Cedar Falls and back will be used by 
Universal Hoist Co. during the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers Assn. con- 
vention and National Feed Industry 
Show in Chicago. 

Persons interested in visiting Uni- 
versal’s Cedar Falls plant will leave 
Meigs Field Airport in downtown 
Chicago at 8 a.m. each day. The trip 
take approximately 1% hours 
way in Universal’s company 


each 
plane. 

A four hour plant tour and a lunch- 
eon are planned on the Cedar Falls 
end of the trip and the visitors will 
be returned to the convention in Chi- 
cago by 5 p.m. 

Reservations for the trip can be 
made by visiting the Universal Hoist 
Co. booth at the AFMA convention 
or by making previous arrangements, 
officials said. 


| 


| 
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Credit Group Advises 
Thorough Checking 
Of New Accounts 


When credit is 


MINNEAPOLIS 


| granted with little or no investigation 


| of the applicant, there are 


bound to 
be many slow-pay feed customers, a 
high collection cost and a high per- 
centage of bad 
warns the feed and seed division of 


loss from accounts 


| the Credit & Financial Management 


Assn., Minneapolis 

Poor-pay customers appear to have 
a way of finding out via the grape- 
vine which dealers are lax in grant- 
ing credit in their eagerness to make 


sales or are careless in checking 
whether each new customer qualifies 
for credit, the feed and seed credit 
men observe. 

There are two common ways of 
opening a new charge account, the 
association notes. One way is to “put 
on the books” anyone with an honest 
face. This method sooner or later re- 
sults in problems. Another way, a 
better one, involves making out 


credit information card on which are 
listed facts essential to sound grant- 
ing of credit. 

“Ask Now, Not Later” 

“Don’t be afraid to ask customers 
about information you need to know 
to properly operate your business,”’ 
says the credit group. “It's better to 
do the asking when the account is 
being opened rather than later on 
We find more and more that the ac- 
counts giving dealers trouble in their 
collections are those on whom they 
don’t have a credit information card 
This seems to indicate that when the 
customer was first sold merchandise 
on credit the dealer didn’t find out 
the information needed to establish 


| a sound credit account 


“Of utmost importance is the mat- 
ter of obtaining references of busi- 
nesses with whom the customer has 
dealt previously on a credit basis 
Check out those references and also 
one or two other businesses where 
the credit applicant might possibly 
have had a less-than-good credit rec- 
ord. Obtain bank and personal ref- 
erences. A poor bank record requires 
extreme caution in granting credit 
A good bank record often requires 
further investigation, particularly 
through a chattel abstract and pos- 
sibly a financial statement. 

Even for Small Amount 

“Often we are advised by a dealer 
that there is no need for a credit in- 
formation card because the first sale 
only involved a transaction of a few 


| dollars which was made by one of the 


salesmen. Further, the farm owner 


| has since been in the store to pay the 


bill. This is fine thus far but what 
about the next time when the same 
farmer comes in to make a purchase 
of a few hundred dollars worth of 
products and the same salesman han- 
dles the transaction? Does _ the 
prompt payment of a small bill justi- 
fy a $300 credit sale? The proper 
procedure is to make the investiga- 
tion at the time of the very first sale 


even if it is for a small amount. At 
this time a maximum limit should 
be established and marked on the 


ledger sheet so that you or any em 
ployee will know how far to go on 
credit. The limits should be reviewed 
regularly. 

“Credit investigations should appl) 
to credit sales to local or neighbor- 
ing business firms, too. Don’t assume 
that all commercial accounts are 
sound. Many are problem accounts 


| difficult if not impossible to collect 
| If there is any doubt, require refer- 


ences and ask any questions neces- 


sary to decide how much credit 
should be extended. 
“An account started right has a 


much better chance of ending right. 
Keep those complete and accurate 
credit information cards up-to-date,” 
concludes the credit men’s group. 
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SHORTWAVE RADIO 
AIDS CHICK RESCUE 


CARTERSVILLE, GA.—The use of 
two-way shortwave radio in trucks 
and cars paid dividends recently 
when a small tornado struck in the 
Cartersville area destroying a broil- 
er house containing 6,000 three-week- 
old chicks. 

When the storm struck the house 
of Wiley Sullins, his wife called 
Georgia Chicks, Inc., for whom the 
birds were being grown under con- 
tract. 

At company headquarters, a radio 
operator summoned several of the 
company’s trucks to the scene of the 
wrecked house. Within 30 minutes 
workers were on the spot gather- 
ing up the birds and putting them in 
another house that had not been 
damaged. 

Company officials said the radio 
helped save the chicks because a 
heavy rain came about an hour after 
the storm. The birds would have been 
drowned had they not been given 
prompt shelter. 

Another broiler house was also de- 
stroyed in the storm, including 10,000 
chicks. This was a house operated by 
Jack Jenkins, a contract grower for 
Cotton Producers Assn. 


MEDICATE WISELY! 


@ Fight Disease & Stress 
@ Build Healthy Birds 


Save $$$ Per Pound 
SOLU-TRACIN 


Water Soluble Antibiotic 


Poultry Drinking Water 
PRODUCTS BLENDING CO. 


Park Ridge, New Jersey 
PArk Ridge 6-2162 


HONEGGER DEALERS 
PROFIT from the 


BIG FRANCHISE 


Ge, 


Franchises available 
in some areas 


WRITE, WIRE or PHONE 


Honeggers’ & Co., Inc. 
Fairbury, Illinois 
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FEEDS AND FEEDING, 22nd Edition 
By Frank B. Morrison and Associates 
bt and Feeding has again been enti 


marized which have dealt with antibiotic, arsenic and surfactant its, 
and with hormones, inclading stilbestrol. Full information is given concerning 
requirements of various classes of stock for the vitamins, B and the 
anidentified facters. The Appendix Tables are enlarged by 40%, $9 
composition and digestible nutrients of 1,100 feeds.................... ° 


ANIMAL NUTRITION, 4th Edition (1956) 
By Leonard A. Maynard 

tt covers the standard, stant! ded facts on feeding farm animals and 
the newly discovered facts about how certain acids, minerals, vitamins, ete., 


can help in raising healthier, more productive animals. 


BEEF CATTLE, 5th Edition 


By the late Roscoe R. Snapp and A. L. Neumann 


RAISING LIVESTOCK 


By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Deyoe 


found, specific fer selving in preducing, handling 
ging livestock, includ for hous- 

ing, breeding and mark influences. It tells of the many jobs te $6.00 

done and exactly hew te de them. 519 pages, 24@ ilustrations .... . 


DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING and MANAGEMENT, 4th 
Edition By H. O. Henderson and Paul M. Reaves 


SWINE SCIENCE, 2nd Edition 
By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D., State College of Washington, Head 
Department of Animal Science 


p— ht derstood ref for swine feeders, breeders and these 
in So Gem, Mistery and Genet & 


SWINE FEEDING AND NUTRITION (1/957) 


By T. J. Cunha, Department of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, 
University of Florida 


of the Department of Animal Hasbandry, a member of the Nutriticn Com- 
mittee of y of Animal the Swine Nutrient 
te Committee of the National Reecarch The beok tmelades 


SWINE PRODUCTION, 2nd Edition (1956) 


By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 


THE HANDBOOK OF FEEDSTUFFS (1957) 


By Rudolph Seiden and W. H. Pfander 


An encyclopedic presentation ef 

te imerease efficiency, of terms. Valuable te ranches 
ard farms in production of feeds from right crops, utilization ef plant as pasture, 
sllage, hay, etc., and as an recognized feed preduct (meal, bran, grit, 
cake, eto.). Explanstions practical advice en medicated feeds, mineral feed- 
staffs, trace clements, growth stimalants and chemicals of impert te steck- 
students of animal bietegy. 600 pages, 175 illustrations, eleth binding .00 


y M. E. Ensminger, M.S., M.A., Ph.D. 


MARKETING POULTRY PRODUCTS, 5th Edition 


(1960) By Earl W. Benjamin, James M. Gwin, Fred L. Faber 
and William D. Termohlen 
This revised fifth edition of a book with 35-year history focuses new attenticn 
en the transformation im the organization and structure of the and peultry 
ve end poultry marketing im recent years...........- 


FEEDING POULTRY, 2nd Edition 


By Gustave F. Heuser, Professor, New York State College of 
Agriculture, and the School of Nutrition 


POULTRY NUTRITION, 4th Edition Revised and 


Enlarged By W. Ray Ewing 


tarers, feed dealers, hatcherymen, breeders. 
biotics, new growth charts, feed formulas fer rapid growth......... 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 3rd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 


POULTRY PRODUCTION 
By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D. 


Eighth Edition, 416 pages, 216 illustrations and four piates. Deals with broiler 
prodection, flack management and marketing, breeding and $7.00 


HATCHERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 
By Ernest F. Funk and M. Richard Irwin 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 


By Morley A. Jull 


447 pages, 188 illustrations, based om practical experience, brings practical helps 


TURKEY MANAGEMENT, 6th Edition 
By Stanley J. Marsden and J]. Holmes Martin 


A text on turkey raising and by Stanley J. Marsden, Poultry Husband- 
man at the U.S. Research » Md., and J. Head 
of the Poaltry Department, Purdee University ers breeding, rearing, feeding, 
preperation for the market, shows, discases and $ 00 
prevention and control. 1,090 pages, 124 illustrations ............... . 


THE FEED MIXERS HANDBOOK, 2nd Edition 


By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D. 
THE MARKETING OF LIVESTOCK AND MEAT 

By Stewart H. Fowler, Louisiana State University 


merchandising of meat and its $7.00 


CATTLE SCIENCE 
By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D. 


A new 822-page edition in which the author proves that beef cattle production 
is @ science. This book is an 


LAW FOR THE VETERINARIAN AND LIVESTOCK 
OWNER By H. W. Hannah and Donald F. Storm 
An authoritative guide to the laws affecting v 


eterinarians and 
which can not only save you money in lawsuits but help you $ 
in everyday operations to be legally right in what you do ............ 6.00 


VETERINARY DRUGS IN CURRENT USE 
By Dr. Rudolph Seiden 


Feedstulfs 


an Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
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~The Feed Man’s Library 
Reader Service Department 
A 
the many discov- 
Pe rous " “ Meets the needs of poul producers, feed dealers and poultry stadents fer the 3 
wie modern feeding methods. It evaluates ie on the value of types of 
“he te be used and nutritive economy. Deals feeding and management $7.95 
Ve for various purposes, chicks, breeders and egg producers. 632 pages... . 
1,500 pages, 133 Ulastrations of practical, factual information for feed manufac 
*12.50 
526 pages, 254 illustrations, covers all aspects of the poultry business, from 
em Covers breeding, feeds, feeding, economic trends, equipment, ete. Includes a report ning and ay | poultry plant to preparing poultry products - 
of hundreds of feeding experiments. Has special chapter on sterility hy Dr. $7.25 
Harry Hardeabrooks, Jr., assistant prefessor of veterinary $8.50 
: 
experienced. Covers all phaste of the tnctading aivertising, 
“e ce procedure, labor costs, equipment, chick selection, 
57.50 
sexing, etc. 350 pages, well 
prefitably by the stadent and the practicing dairyman. 614 pages..... 
AF type breeds, selection and judging, breeding, feeding, grains and high emergy 
. feeds, protein, vitamin and milling by-product feeds, pastures, buildings and 3 
4 equipment, health and disease prevention, marketing and slaaghter, $6.75 
management and showing. 543 pages, 198 le 
te By Ross M. Sherwood 
os A test for feeders, teach of animal husband their clanecs, county A text for feed mixers with special reference te the nutritional aspects of feed 
and vetestnnsy “Dr. Cunha A practical handbook for practical men. $3.25 
500 pages, 47 tables, 46 
mark ting operations in raising ef hegs. 498 pages, ... $7.50 
4 
° Beef Cattle Husbandry. This edition presents a comprehensive $ 
: treatment of all aspects of beef cattle production BE 6.75 
eae Intended for stockmen, these whe counsel with storkmen and for teachers in 
ment, marketing, etc. The 1969 edition is am extensive revision Une edition, 
te MANAGING FOR GREATER RETURNS in Country Po 
i Elevator Businesses Contains concise information on 600 veterinary drugs—their physical chemical 
and Retail Farm Supply properties, therapeutic uses, side effects and dangers, antidotes, nnd doses for the 
By Richard Phillips, lowa State University economist nad aymonyme of the drags, all diseases tor the ane 
baste reference beek fer elevater aad farm stere managers, many over 
relations, improving management eredit 
m By Dr. H. W. Titus 
A small bat absolutely authentic and concise treatment of vital information fer 
feeders aad feed manufacturers. 43 formulas fer dicts and mashes, vitamin 
tent of over feedstuffs; what feedstuffs are best; deficiency diseases; alse re- 


DISTILLERS CONFERENCE SPEAKERS—Pictured here are the speakers 
who spoke at the recent 16th Distillers Feed Conference meeting held at the 
Sheraton-Gibson Hotel in Cincinnati, Ohio. Sitting left to right are: Dr. 
Lawrence E. Carpenter, executive director, Cincinnati; Dr. 8S. L. Adams, 
Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, newly-elected president of the Distillers Feed 
Research Council; C. D. McDermott, Grain Processing Corp., past president 
of the council; Dr. Philip J. Schaible, Michigan State University; Dr. M. C. 


Nesheim, Cornell University, and Dr. J. 


R. Couch, Texas A&M College. 


Standing left to right are: Dr. W. M. Beeson, Purdue University; Dr. N. L. 
Jacobson, Iowa State University; Dr. Harold Wallace, University of Florida; 
Dr. E. I. Robertson, John W. Eshelman & Sons; Dr. E. L. Stephenson, Uni- 


versity of Arkansas; Dr. E. C. 


Naber, Ohio State University; 


Dr. T. D. 


Runnels, University of Delaware, and Dr. J. H. Conrad, Purdue University. 


Says Grain Program 


Draws ‘Undue Alarm’ 


DENVER—Dr. James T. Ralph, as- 
sistant secretary of agriculture, told 
some 400 farmers and U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture staff members 
from 14 western states that grain and 
feed dealers expressing dissatisfac- 
tion with the new emergency support 
program for feed grains are “unduly 
alarmed.” 

He said that the program will be 
one “to reward those who cooperate 
and fails to reward those who don't.” 


INGREDIENTS 


(Continued from page 1) 


level of about $1 bu. He told the 
Senate Agriculture Committee that 


this policy would apply only through | 


Oct. 1, 
keting year. 


the end of the current mar- | 


USDA officials have brought some | 


comfort to the markets by saying 
USDA will not upset normal market- 
ing by dumping corn between now 
and the new crop harvest. 

But the feed trade still is a bit 
skeptical. Said the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. in a_ bulletin 
issued March 29: 


“The market price of corn is likely | 


to decrease between now and harvest 
time. The administration is likely to 
market substantial quantities of corn 
to depress prices to encourage pro- 
ducers to participate in the program 


(Government officials have said they | 


thought if the price for corn is re- 
duced to $1 bu., farmers would com- 
ply with the new feed grain legisla- 
tion and reduce new production.) 
“In addition to the selling of sur- 
plus grain to pay participating farm- 
ers, USDA can sell ‘out-of-condition’ 
surplus grain at market prices. This 
provides an additional opportunity to 
decrease market prices when desired 
“Future prices of feed grains are 
likely to depend heavily on Washing- 
ton decision-makers. It will be in- 
creasingly difficult to make economic 
price forecasts. Prices will not neces- 
sarily follow the usual seasonal pat- 
terns with lowest prices at harvest 
“There will be no shortage of feed 
grains within the foreseeable future.” 
This week’s sharp break in corn 
prices, about 64%4¢ bu. on a national 
average from March 21 to March 28, 
affected the ingredient market al- 
most immediately. Cheaper corn au- 
tomatically brought the price of 
many ingredients down. Feed men 
were prone to hold off anything more 
than hand-to-mouth buying of in- 


gredients because of an expected de- 
cline in formula feed demand. Manu- 
facturers and dealers in the Midwest 
this week were full of talk about how 
cheaper corn would encourage the 
farmer to feed more corn and buy 
less formula feed. 

Soybean meal prices advanced 
sharply at most marketing points be- 
cause of higher soybean prices, re- 
ports that production would be cur- 
tailed and because of the tense situa- 
tion in Laos. The balance of ingredi- 
ents, however, was generally weaker, 
a definite reflection of the softness in 
feed grains and the rather slow move- 
ment of formula feeds. 

It was reported that feed manufac- 


Feeds: Average Bulk Prices and Index 
of Weighted Prices* 


Change 
Mar Mar. rom 
28, 21, previous 
196! 1961 week 
OILSEED MEALS 
Prices at prin. mkts: 
Soybean meal ...... 75.25 71.65 +3.60 
Cottonseed meal .... 56.65 57.15 — .50 
Linseed meal ....... 63.85 64.35 — .50 
Copra cake or meal. 57.50 57.50 co 
Peanut meal 53.50 — .25 
0.2 87.4 +2.8 
ANIMAL PROTEIN 
FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts: 
Meat meal ....... 86.15 87.60 —1.45 
86.10 87.90 —!.80 
GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 
TEIN FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts: 
Gluten feed and meal 49.75 49.75 baa 
Dist. dried grains ... 7.20 64.20 —7.00 
Brewers dried grains. 45.00 47.00 —2.00 
WHEAT MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts: 
39.85 40.90 —1.05 
Midds. and shorts 39.50 40.80 —1!.30 
cane 71.7 73.8 —2.! 
OTHER MILLFEEDS: 
Prices at prin. mkts: 
Hominy feed ....... 39.80 41.45 —1.65 
31.00 31.50 — .50 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 51.15 51.45 — .30 
ses 98.5 9.0 — 5 
MOLASSES, FEEDING 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 26.88 26.88 
80.0 80.0 
ALL FEEDSTUFFS 
FEED GRAINS 
Prices at prin. mkts: 
Corn 36.90 38.70 —1.80 
41.60 41.50 + .10 
Grain sorghums ..... 38.00 38.10 — 10 
60.4 62.7 —2.3 


*Base period of index is 1947-49. 
Source: USDA. 


| sluggish and 


turers found the new high price for 
soybean meal disturbing since it 
brought the cost of their finished feed 
up sharply—and some were concerned 
that feeders may not be willing to 
take on feed at a higher price (see 


soybean meal report from Chicago 
on page 8). 

Millfeed demand was very slow 
and although production was down 


from the week before, prices worked 
lower. 

The linseed meal market was very 
outlets were limited 
Meat meal prices were slightly easier, 


while tankage showed ever greater 
weakness. 

(Continued fror page 1) 
ficials who expressed concern over 


the reported uncertainty of the grain 
trade which was _ represented in 
strength here last week at the an- 
nual convention of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. 
Top Officials in Field 

The absence of top USDA officials 
at that big annual session was most 
unfortunate. Trade attendants at the 
convention left here without any ade- 


quate expression of the attitude of 
USDA in regard to sales of corn 
under the feed grain bill. It can be 


stated authoritatively that top USDA 
staffers did not duck this occasion 


| to explain their program. It so hap- 


pened that the GFDNA convention 
coincided with the passage of the 
feed grain bill. Secretary Freeman, 
Assistant Secretary James T. Ralph 
and Under Secretary Charles S. 
Murphy took to the road to sell the 
idea to the feed grain farm areas. 
There is no doubt of the urgency 
of USDA to put over the Willard 
Cochrane ideas on acreage controls 
and higher price supports as a com- 
pensating factor—plus the tail gate 
appeal of the secretary himself in 
the Corn Belt, with government 


| checks in one hand and a big poster 


on the side of his truck saying figur- 
atively in effect, “Sign-up if you want 
to get these checks.” 

It is an old, old story. Both parties 
have used it. Former Secretary Ben- 
son did it when he offered non-com- 
pliers the $1.06 bu. support. 

Price Break 

Reliable information from USDA 
came too late to halt the grave con- 
cern of the grain and feed industry 
over corn prices, which broke badly 
this week—a break that a more pru- 
dent trader might criticize. 

The support price for corn under 
the feed grain bill of $1.20 bu. should 
reflect $1 corn in areas contributory 
to Chicago. 

However, in the absence of top 
officials to explain policy, most at- 
tendants at the GFDNA convention 
went home in consternation and un- 
willing to forecast where the markets 
might go. The threat of this admin- 
istration—or for that matter, any 
USDA administration with broad 
powers in its hands—can do little less 
than throw the fear of God into the 
markets. 

That appears to have occurred 
this week as corn futures prices took 
a nose dive. Based on hog prices, corn 
is not that cheap, and USDA is not 
going to dump corn into the market 
to depress the price of corn for the 
producers of 1960 crop corn who still 
hold cash corn. 

Feedstuffs was reliably informed 
without reservation that any sales of 
Commodity Credit Corp. stocks of 
corn will not be made in any volume 
which would mean less for old 1960 
corn than the growers may reason- 
ably expect on the national average 
price support basis of $1.06 bu. for 
that crop. 

That statement, it is sure, was 
made in all sincerity, but the market 
prices since that report do not seem 
to confirm it. But there it is, and 
there is no reason to suspect that 
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USDA wants to bust the market wide 
open. 

This threat of sales of USDA corn 
to compensate CCC for such acreage 
cutbacks as may occur will not be 
clearly seen prior to April 15, and 
then it will not be known until the 
July 10 crop report on acreage. 

There are some observers here 
who are betting that compliance with 
the cutback in feed grain acreage 
will be less than 40%. It is probable, 
however, that the grain sorghum 
producers, particularly in Texas, will 
ride this new program to a fare- 


| thee-well. 


Uncertainty Reflected 

The point of this story is somewhat 
delayed. The break in the nearby 
corn market naturally reflects un- 
certainty of the processing and feed 
industries which normally may carry 
in large operations as much as a 
four-week supply of carbohydrates 
for their operations. In view of the 
absence of an official top level state- 
ment of sales policy, most feed in- 
dustry buyers of carbohydrates must 
be unwilling to buy other than hand- 
to-mouth, but at the same time this 


| imposes an uncertain cost factor in 


their operations. 
This nearby corn market price 
break is like the spring equinox. It 


| had to occur. Uncertainty—absence 


of official information—is not new to 
this administration alone. 

The old crop corn is not as cheap 
as it is now selling. In fact, farmers 
have every reason to hold corn on 
their farms to feed to swine at rea- 
sonably good prices. 


Furthermore, why sell at low 


| prices now when the Kennedy ad- 
| ministration is moving heaven and 


earth to provide higher immediate 
farm income so that it can build up 
a comfortable environment wherein 
they can capture the farm belt Con- 
gressional elections in 1962? 

Could Look Like Prophet 

Secretary Freeman told Congress 
that the cost of the new higher price 
support for corn would be compen- 
sated by a sell-back of grain into the 
market. 

It is not impossible that Secretary 
Freeman may forget that pledge if 
the corn market sinks after the new 
crop harvest. A drouth year this year 
could make Secretary Freeman look 
like a prophet rather than a Minne- 
sota political discard who is now 
gaining a living in the official cabinet. 

The current USDA gang is some- 
what reminiscent of an eager young 
man who has acquired an insurance 


| agency contract. They are vigorously 


| firing all 


Agricultural Stabilization 


| and Conservation committeemen with 


GOP affiliations and appointing eager 
young Democrats to take off into the 
field to urge farmers to sign up in 
the feed grain acreage controls pro- 
gram—aided of course by the Bar- 
num and Bailey performance of the 
secretary and his top staff men. 

How much they can accomplish is 
problematical. 

It is this reporter’s guess that not 
more than 25% of corn farmers will 
sign up—while the grain sorghum 
boys may swamp the sign-up pro- 
gram. 

But one must not expect that 
USDA will now have to move grain 
to break the market. It is broken. 
Confidence is lost. Big buyers are un- 
likely to accumulate inventory ex- 
cept on a hand-to-mouth basis. That 
alone would dull the market. 

In fact who would wish to own 
feed grains now when the USDA has 
a broad avenue of disposition at no 
price limit at this time? 

If USDA holds off sales of corn as 
they report between this time and 
the new crop year, may it not be 
probable that USDA will also decline 
to sell corn at harvest? Under Ezra 
Taft Benson that policy was followed. 
This may mean that—based on corn 
acreage reports of July—USDA may 
have more corn on hand prospective- 
ly than it has now. Nearby corn 
looks cheap. Possibly the political 
farm geniuses at USDA may decide 
that they can bull December corn. 
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A AND D FEEDING OIL 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; 400 


D, 3,000 A 19%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 3,000 A 19¢; 
300 D, 2,250 A 17%¢; 300 D, 1,500 A 16¢ 
300 D, 750 A 14¢; 75 D, 750 A 13%¢. 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; straight A feeding oil, with 
10,000 units vitamin A per gram, 7@7%¢ 
& million units of vitamin A, Le.l, packed 


in 55 gal. drums, f.o.b. Chicago, drums in- 
cluded. 

Minneapolis: 
ple; 10,000 A 31¢ Ib.; 
Ib.; 300 D, 1,600 A 16¢ Ib.; 
154 Ib 

Denver: Demand guar trend steady; sup- 
ply plentiful; 21¢ x 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Demand fair; supply am- 
300 D, 2.250 A 17%¢ 
300 D, 750 A 


Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady: 
dehydrated, 17 protein, guaranteed 100,- 
000 units vitamin A $50.60; reground pel- 
lets $53.60 


Demand and trend steady; 
dehydrated meal, 17 pro- 


Los Angeles: 
supply iimited; 


tein, 100,000 A $51@52, nominal; dehy- 
drated pellet meal, 17% protein, 100,000 A 
$53@55; suncured meal, 15 protein $44@ 
45; suncured crumbles, 15% protein $46@47. 


St. Louis: Demand siow trend easy 
supply adequate; suncured, 13% fine, sacked 
$46; dehydrated, 17%, 100,000 A, pellets, 
demand slow, trend easy, supply ample, 
bulk $48.59 

Cincinnati: 
supply adequate; 17% 
vitamin $54.50. 


trend lower; 
100,000 


Demand fair; 
dehydrated, 


Boston: Demand fair; supply steady; de- 
hydrated, 17% $59; suncured, 13% $49.50, 
sacked 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair for dehydrated, 
slow for suncured; supply sufficient: sacked 
dehydrated, 17%, 190,000 A $55, truck or 
rall; suncured 13% \%-in. grind No. 1 


$47, truck: 15% fine ground, dry $49, with 
2% fat added $51, rail or truck 
Minneapolis: Market atill steady; 17% 


dehydrated 109.000 units vitamin A _ re- 
ground pellets $51, delivered Minneapolis; 
oiled reground pellets $53 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady 
to easy; supply ample 7% dehydrated 
alfalfa, 100,000 A, pellets $166 #48, reground 
pellets $47@49: 18% dehydrated alfalfa, 
125,000 A pellets $48@51 reground pel- 
lets $49@52; 20% dehydrated alfalfa, 159,- 


000 A, pellets $49@57 reground pellets 
$50@58: suncured alfalfa, demand slow, 
supply ample, 13% pellets $32@34, No. 1 
\%-in. $38, sacked 


Baffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $64.10, sacked, Boston 

Chicago: Demand moderate; trend easter: 
supply fair; dehydrated, 17 protein, 1990,- 
000 units vitamin A $49.50@51 

Portland: Demand siow; supply plentiful; 
trend unchanged; $45@73, sacked 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply good; 15% protein suncured $53, 150,- 
000 A unit dehydrated $74, both delivered 
truck loads, sacked. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $44. 


ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) 


Louisville: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; bleachable white 8¢ Ib.; white 
tallow 7%¢ Ib.; yellow grease 7¢ Ib.; all 


in tanks 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; bleachable fancy Ib.; yellow 
grease 7%¢ Ib. 


Boston: Demand fair; supply ample; tal- 
low 7%¢ Ib yellow grease 6%¢ Ib 
Ft Worth Demand excellent; supply 


tight; prime tallow, tank cars 7\%¢ Ib.; 
drums 9\%¢ Ib., f.0.b. north Texas packing 
plants with returnable drums, 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply tight; stabilized prime tallow 7@ 


trend stronger; 
f.0.b. proc- 


Demand good; 
supply limited; poultry 64 ¢ Ib., 
essing plants 

St. Paul: Export and domestic demand 
strong; production only adequate; bleach- 
able fancy up another %¢ Ib. during week 
to 7%¢ Ib., f.0.b. producer's plant. 

Chieago: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply fair; tank truck or carloads, bleach- 
able fancy tallow $7.25 cwt., yellow grease 
$6.50@6.62% cwt. 


BARLEY FEED 


San Francisco: Demand fuir; supply am- 
ple; rolled $61, ground $6 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend weak- 
er; supply adequate; standard rolled $3 
cwt., standard ground $3 cwt., both sacked 

Boston: Demand slow; supply light; 
$45.50, sacked 


Portland: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
trend unchanged; $45 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 


ply adequate; $34, sacked. 

Baltimore: Demand and supply fair; trend 
$44.50, sacked. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $45, truck lots. 

BENTONITE (SODIUM) 

Cincinnati: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; f.o.b. Cincinnati, minimum 30 ton 
carloads: 80 granular $31.50, less than car- 
lots $40; 200 mesh fine $31.50, less than 
ecarlots $40 

Denver: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $24.50. 

Chicago: Demand fair, supply ample; 
trend steady: f.o.b. Wyoming and South 
Dakota shipping points: 200 mesh $14 and 
net $13.75; fine granular (80 to 100 mesh) 
$14.25 and net $14; granular, 30 mesh 
$16.50 and net $16.25. 


BLOOD FLOUR 
Louisville: Demand slow; 


trend steady; 


PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns are 
wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt 
delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are 
the latest quetations available from 
Feedstuffs correspondents and are not 
necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The prices represent fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 


supply good; $92.50@95, sacked. 


BLOOD MEAL 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
ply good; $92.50@95, sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
$6.50 a unit of ammonia, sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $5.50 a unit of 
ammonia, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; 80% protein $125, sacked. 

Portland: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $120, sacked. 


BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend weak; 
supply light; $100@105, sacked. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $105. 

Cincinnati: Demand better; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; $95, sacked, Cincinnati. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; imported $80.75, 20 ton lots, 
sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; $75, sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
efent; $100, sacked, f.0.b. Ft. Worth. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $105, sacked 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend firm; sup- 
ply moderate; $100, sacked. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $92, f.0.b. car Seattle, sacked. 

Portland: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
trend fully steady; $94.50@96.50, sacked. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $120. 


BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend weak; 
supply good; $48, sacked, down $2. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend easier; 
supply ample; $40. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; 
supply adequate; $46.75. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; $51. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $51, sacked. 

eases Demand and supply good; 26% 
$46 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; 26% protein $55.50, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand very slow; trend sharp- 
ly lower; supply good; 26% protein $31.50 

32.50 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend lower; sup- 
ply good; $45, Boston. 

BREWERS DRIED YEAST 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; 10@10%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; 10¢ Ib., 6 ton lots; 11¢ Ib., 


trend lower; 


1 ton lots; 12¢ Ib., less than ton lots; all 
sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
10¢ Ib., sacked. 


Cincinnati: Carlots 11¢ Ib.; 5 ton lots 11¢ 
Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib.; all sacked. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $8.75 cwt. 

Portland: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; 13¢ Ib. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $12 cwt., sacked. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 9% @10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked: 
9% @12%¢ Ib., 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 10%@12%¢ Ib., ton lots, 
sacked. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 


ply ample; 9% @10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked: 
10%¢ Ib. ton lots; 11%¢ Ib., Tess than 
ton lots. 


Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 9¢ Ib., f.0.b. warehouse. 


BUTTERMILK (CONDENSED) 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 5%¢ Ib., 100 Ib. lots, in 
barrels. 

Louisville: Demand and supply very light; 
trend steady; $4@4.25 cwt. in 500 Ib. paper 
drums 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
$5 cwt., drums. 

Boston: Demand steady; supply tight; 
4%¢ Ib. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend steady; 
supply fair; 500 Ib. barrels $3@3.25 cwt. 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
(All prices net, sacked, including 
freight) 

New York: Crystals $16.28, flour $10.28. 

Buffalo: Crystals $17.11, flour $11.11. 

Toledo: Crystals $18.96, flour $12.96. 

Boston: Crystals $17.63, flour $11 63. 
am Crest, N.J.: Crystals $11.50, flour 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; $7@7.50 ewt. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; flour $9.85, 20 ton cars: 
meal $10.20, 20 ton cars; both sacked. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; fine grind, plain, 100 Ib. 
bags $9.54; bulk, in hopper cars $7.54: 
bulk in boxecars $8.04; granular grind $1 
premium. 

Minneapolis: Fine grind, 50 Ib. bags 
$13.75; 100 Ib. bags $13: bulk, boxcar 
$11.50; bulk, hopper $11; coarse grind $1 
premium, delivered Minneapolis. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $14, sacked, ex-warehouse. 


CHARCOAL 
Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; hardwood poul- 
try: $156, less than ton lots; $144.40, ton 
lots; both sacked. 
San Francisco: Demand steady; 
ample; $141, sacked. 
Boston: Demand slow; supply light; gran- 
ular No. 6 $110. 
leago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; 50 Ib. multiwalls $110. 


COCONUT OTL MEAL 

Les Angeles: Demand moderate; trend 
steady; supply adequate; copra cake $63, 
April. 

§ Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; solvent $52, expeller $69. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady: sup- 
ply ample; solvent type $68, f.0.b. car Se- 
attle, sacked. 

Portland: Demand slow; 
supply adequate; $63.20. 


COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 
Boston: Demand and supply steady: 300 
D, 3,000 A 20¢ Ib.; 600 D, 2,250 A 18%¢; 
300 D, 2,250 A 18¢; 300 D, 1,500 A 16%¢. 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; 3¢ Ib. 
Boston: Demand slow; 
$37.50@40. 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 3%¢ Ib. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 


(All quotations for all cities are bulk 
basis, sacked basis $6 more) 
Minneapolis: Feed $45.70, meal $74.70. 

Atlanta: Feed $49.10, meal $738.10. 
Birmingham: Feed $46.90, meal $75.99. 
Boston: Feed $50.60, meal $79.60. 
Chicago: Feed $39, meal $68. 
Cleveland: Feed $47, meal $76. 
Denver: Feed $49.30, meal $78.30. 

Ft. Worth: Feed $47.80, meal $76.80. 
Indianapolis: Feed $44.25, meal $73.25. 
Kansas City: Feed $39, meai $68. 
Louisville: Feed $45.55, meal $74.55. 
New York: Feed $50.20, meal $79.20. 
New Orleans: Feed $49, meal $78. 
Norfolk: Feed $49.60, meal $78.60. 
Philadelphia: Feed $49.80, meal $78.80. 
St. Louis: Feed $39, meal $68. 


CORN OTL MEAL 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend weak; 
supply light; $54.55, down $2, sacked. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $46. 
Seattle: Demand good; 
ply ample; $53 car. 


COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; prime 41% protein, old proc- 
ess $51.50; new process, 41% protein $51.50. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend stronger; 
supply normal; old or new process $61.40, 
sacked, up b 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $69.50. 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply adequate; $55 @57. 

San Francisco: Demand oars supply am- 
ple; 41% $59.20, 44% $63. 

Cincinnati: Demand 
supply adequate; $60. 

it. Louis: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; solvent $56. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; 41% old process $58@60, f.0.b. mills 
Ft. Worth; carlots, solvent, 2% fat added 
$57.60, delivered Ft. Worth; pellets $2 
additional; hulle $14.50@15.50. 

Atlanta: Demand and supply good; trend 
stronger; 41% $57 Georgia, $54 Alabama, 
Mississippi and Tennessee producing 
m s. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; $69, f.0.b. car Seattle. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; Memphis basis: hydraulic $54.50, 
solvent $55.50. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply good; trend 
steady; $72.50, sacked, Boston. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 41% old process $58.10@ 
68.60; solvent process $57.60@58.10 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
Ply ample; $58.50. 

Portland: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
trend unchanged; $69.20. 


supply 


trend steady; 


supply ample; 


trend firm; sup- 


trend steady; 


CURACAO PHOSPHATE 
New Yerk: Minimum 14% phosphorus 


$43.50 sacked, $40.50 bulk, f.o.b. New Or- 
leans, Jacksonville and Philadelphia. 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
(POWDERED) 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 10¢ 1b., warehouse, 

D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 


(POWDERED) 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample: 
4,000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib. in 
ton lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,000,- 
000 units per Ib., 5 tons to a carload 28¢ 
Ib., ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium 
34%, maximum fluorine .18%; guaranteed 
uniform analysis; carload $61.25, sacked, 
100 Ib. multiwal! bags, bulk $58.25; truck 
load $62, sacked, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags, 
bulk $59, f.0.b. Coronet, Fla. 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, 
minimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine 
-14%@ $52, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $49 bulk. 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, 
maximum fluorine .18% $66 (or $3.67 per 
unit of P), f.0.b. Wales in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $3 less in bulk. 

Butte, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 
36%, maximum fluorine .18% $81 (or $4.50 
per unit of P), f.0.b. Butte, 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags; bulk $78; truck lots of less 
than 10 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, min- 
imum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19% $69.35 net ton, f.o.b. 
Houston, 100 Ib. multiwall bags; $66.35 bulk 
($3.65 per unit of P). 

Seattle: Demand and supply good; 
steady; $93.50, ex-dock Seattle, sacked. 

Portiand: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; $93.50@95 for product carry- 
ing a minimum of 18% phosphorus, 31.5% 
calcium and a maximum of 0.1% fluorine; 
$92@93.50 dock, for a minimum of 10 
ton lots. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus, carlots $74.30, 
ton lots $84.30; 14% phosphorus, carlots 
$62.50, ton lots $72.50, f.0.b. Cincinnati. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


Trenton, Mich.: 18%% P $33, bulk, box- 
ecar/hopper car; $86, bagged, in less than 
carload lots; 21% P, $94.05, bulk, box- 
ecar/hopper car; $97.65, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $107.65, bagged, less than 
carload; all prices f.o.b. Trenton, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point 

Chicago: Bulk, carlots and truck loads, 
18%% phosphate $78 and 21% phosphate 
$89; packed in 100 Ib. papers, 10 tons or 
more, 18%% phosphate $81 and 21% $92; 
lesser quantities, 18%% phosphate $91 and 
21% $102; above prices per ton, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill, or Nashville, Tenn. 

Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
granular, $81 (or $4.38 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, 
carioad basis; bulk carloads $3 less; in 
truck loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more. 
Western slope prices, for delivery at estab- 
lished railroad stations and by truck at 
regular feed mixing plants: California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Montana and Idaho, $107.15; 
bulk carloads $3 less; truck loads less than 
10 tons, $10 more. 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum -calcium 24% $81, f.o.b. 
Columbia, in 100 Ib. multiwal!l bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk $3 ton less. 

Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum 
calcium 23%, maximum fluorine .12%; car- 
load and truck load $75.50, sacked in 100 
Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $72 f.o.b. Texas 
City. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $91, ex-dock Seattle, sacked. 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $88.50, delivered, carload. 

Cincinnati: 18%% phosphorus $88.80, 
bagged in carloads; $98.70, bagged in ton 
lots, f.o.b. Cincinnati; $81, f.0.b. producing 
points. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady: 
supply adequate; $56@57. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend very 
weak; supply good; bourbon grains: light 
$61, off $5; dark $62, off $5; solubles $73, 
unchanged; all sacked. 

§ Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; solubles $79, sacked. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; 


trend 


Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; none 
available; $71, delivered truck lots, sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
lower; supply good; $61, Boston. 


DRIED BEET PULP 
Los les: Demand and trend steady; 
supply adequate; $49.90@50.20. 
. San cisco: Demand good; supply fair; 
45.51. 
Boston: Demand fair; 
$62.50, sacked. 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow; ae light; 
plain $62.20, sacked, 50 Ib. bags 
Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $47.58, sacked. 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply tight; $62.50, sacked, delivered. 
Buffalo: Demand good; trend firmer; 
supply poor; $63.50, sacked, Boston. 
ttle: Demand god; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $49, delivered carlots, sacked. 
Denver: + ~~ fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $65. 
DRIED BUTTERMILK 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 13% @14¢ Ib., sacked. 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; 11% @12¢ sacked. 
San meisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 13%¢ Ib., sacked. 
Boston: Demand light; supply short; 14¢ 
Ib., nominal. 
leago: Demand slow; trend easier; sup- 
ply fair; medium acid $9. 50@10 cwt., sweet 
cream $9.50@10 ewt., both sacked. 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $10.95 cwt. 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 
San Francisco: Demand and supply fair: 
meal $48, sacked. 
Los Angeles: Orange pulp $43, lemon pulp 
$43, both nominal. 
Boston: slow; supply plentifal: 
$53.50, ck 
Atlanta: cet fair; trend steady; sup- 


supply spotty; 
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ply good; pulp $35, meal $30@32.50, both 
sacked, f.o.b. Florida processing plants. 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply good; $35, sacked, f.o.b. Florida points 
DRIED SKIM MILK 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady: 


supply normal; 11%@12¢ Ib., sacked. 
se Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 


Hr ey adequate; 14¢ Ib., less than ton lots; 
13% lb ton lots; both sacked. 
mati: Demand fair trend steady; 

supply adequate; 12@13¢ Iib., sacked 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
14%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Boston: Demand and supply good; 12%¢ 
Ib. 

Minneapolis: Steady at $12@12.25 cwt 

Chicago: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply fair; $10.50@10.85 cwt., sacked 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; spray $11.55 cwt. 

DRIED WHEY 

Boston: Demand and supply good: 5@ 
5%¢ Ib 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate ewt., sacked 

Los Angeles: fair: trend steady; 
supply adequate; cwt carloads; $5.35 
cwrt Le.l.: both 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply light; 5@5%¢ Ib., sacked 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; $5.25 cwt., sacked 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; carlots, standard $5 cwt., sacked, 
delivered Ft Worth: ton lots $5.25 cwt., 
f.o.b. warehouse Ft. Worth. 

Portland: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
trend unchanged; $5.60 cwt., sacked. 

Chicago: Demand quiet trend steady; 
supply fair $4.50@4.85 cwt sacked 

Seattle: Demand steady; trend easy; sup 
ply good; $5.85 cwt., ex-warehouse, l.c.1 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supplies ade 
quate yrice steady at $5.15 cwt 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; $5 cwt., sackec 

Denver: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $5.25, delivered, truck load 

FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 

Boston: Demand good; supply short; 5 


sacked 


San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
89 


Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply limited; $1 a unit of protein, sacked 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply lim- 
ited; 85% protein $67.50 bulk, $70 sacked, 
f.o.b. north Texas 

Atlanta: De good trend steady; 
supply short; Alabama and Geor 
gia processing plants. 

FISH MEAL 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply ght: $100@105, dried and sacked 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply adequate; $103.10 

Demand good; supply light; 

San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am 
ple; 2 unit of protein 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply limited; local production, 60% pro- 
tein $1.80 a unit, sacked 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient sacked 65% protein Peruvian, nom- 
inal $103; 60% protein menhaden $108, de- 
livered Ft. Worth 

Portland: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
trend unchanged; $1.70 a protein unit, 
sacked. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply fair; $1.60 a unit protein, f.o.b. truck 
Vancouver, B.C. (Canadian production) 

Minneapolis: 70% Canadian herring this 
week lost its previous gain of 5¢ unit, price 
March 30 was $1.50, f.0.b. West Coast, sub 
ject to production; 60% West Coast blend 
ed advanced $5 ton to $130, sacked, de- 
livered. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend higher; sup- 
ply very light; protein menhaden 
$112.50 bulk, $117.50 sacked 

Chicago: Demand slackened somewhat: 
supply fair; trend firm; sacked: menhaden 
East Coast $100@102, Gulf $100@102; men 
haden scrap, East Coast $96@98, Gulf $96 
@98; Canadian herring meal $1.60 a unit 
of protein. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; 60% menhaden: old crop 
$96@97, sacked, Chesapeake Bay: new crop, 
May, June, July $100@105, Atlantic and 
Gulf ports; imported $98@100, sacked, Gulf 
ports, April, May arrival 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady: sup- 


ply ample; $1.65 a protein unit, west Coast 


HAY 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; new crop, U.S 
No. 1 $32@34, old $30@ 
32; U.S. No. 2 leafy $2 No. 2 
green $28@29; U.S. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; by truck—second cutting 
alfalfa $35; No. 1 timothy $25; red clover 
$30; No. 1 timothy and clover mixed $30 
straw $18. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply ample; local hay, any variety, No, 1 
$30, No. 2 $28; lespedeza $23@25; straw 
$18@20 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; No 
2 timothy $39@41. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; offerings lib 
eral; carlots, baled, No. 1 alfalfa $38@42; 
No. 2 $36@40, delivered Texas common 
points. 

HOMINY FEED 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend lower; 
supply adequate; $39.50 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend weak; 
supply ample; white $39.50, yellow $39.50 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 


supply light; $47.50, sacked 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; yellow $39. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; 
$45.50 

Kansas City: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; white or yellow $33.50@34, 


Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $54, delivered carlots, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; $39 

Buffalo: Demand poor; 
ply good; $45.50, Boston. 


LINSEED OIL 


trend lower; sup- 


MEAL 


Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; new process $55.50, old 
process $60.50, Minneapolis. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; local production, 31% pro- 
tein $71. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


ple; $72. 


Boston: Demand fair; supply light; 34% 
$74.20 

Louisville: Old process $78, down 50¢; 
new process $72, down $1; both eacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
client 34% protein, extracted $70.70, April 

Portland: Demand dull; supply adequate; 
trend unchanged; $86, sacked 


trend easier; 


Chicago: Demand moderate; 
solvent $54, 


supply fair; Minneapolis basis: 
expeller $60 

Seattle: Demand fair; 
ply good; 34% protein 
livered carloads, sacked 

Minneapolis: Price weakness mostly be- 
cause of limited outlets; 34° solvent down 
$1.50 from last week to $54; 32% expeller 
down $2.50 to $59 

Denver: Demand fair; 
ply ample; $74.50 


sup- 
de- 


trend steady; 
(Montana) $85, 


trend steady; sup- 


MALT SPROUTS 
Demand 


No. 1 
and i pl y 


Cincinnati: trend lower; 
supply adequate; 

Boston: Demand 
nominal 


Chicago: 


limited; $48, 


Demand moderate; trend easier 


supply fair; No. 1 $39.50. 
MEAT AND BONE MEAL 
Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend firm; 
supply limited; 50% protein $1.85 a unit. 
Cincinnati: Demand and supply good 
trend steady; 50% meat and bone scraps 
$80, Cincinnati. 


San Francisco: Demand good; 
$1.80 a unit of protein 
Boston: Demand slow; 
a protein unit; converted 
Louisville: Demand fair; 
supply good; $90@95, sacked 
St. Louis: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $82 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; 
meat and bone, 50% $80@82 
sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth 
Seattle: Demand good; 
ply limited; 1.95 per 
processing plant, sacked 
St. Paul: Supply ample; demand slow; 
price down from last week to $90@94 
Portland: Demand good supply tight; 
trend unchanged to higher; $102.50@105, 
sacked 
Chicago: 
ply fair; 
Buffalo: 


steady; 50% 


supply fair; 
supply ample; $1.40 
50% $82.50 
trend steady 
trend steady; 
light; 
$83@85 


supply 
bulk, 


d strong; 
protein, 


tren 
unit 


sup- 
ex 


Demand slow; trend firm; 
50% protein $90, sacked. 
Demand and supply light; 

meat scraps $87.50 bulk 


sup- 


trend 
$92.50 
sas City: trend steady; 
supply ample; 50¢ 

Denver: Demand fair; 
ply scarce; $83 


MILLFEED 


Minneapolis: Demand 
prices worked lower 
though production was down from week 
before; bran down, $2.50 to $38.50@ 
‘ sacked middlings down 
about 2 to $37.59, bulk $5 less; sacked 
dog down $1 to $41.50 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; sacked, bran $34@34.50, 
shorts $34@34.50 bulk, bran $28 @28.50, 
$28.50@29, middlings $28.50@29 
Worth: Demand fair: supply 
bran, bulk $39, bur 43.50: 
shorts 10, burlaps 
$40, delivered Texas common points; 
bran and shorts $1 lower; sacked bran 
shorts unchanged to 50¢ lower, and 
ngs 50¢ lower compared with pre- 
week. 
Chicago: Demand 
supply ample; 


midds 36.5 


Demand good; 
$87.50 
trend 


steady; sup- 


and 
even 


very slow 
during week 


shorts 


Ft. 


diings 
bulk 


poor; trend sharply 
standard bran $34.50, 
red dog $37. 
Demand slow; trend 
sacked bran $39, shorts 
bulk bran middlings $34. 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend lower: 
supply adequate; bran $40.50 middlings 
$40.50 

Boston: Demand 
$48.10, middlings 

Buffalo: 


weak; 


$39; 


suppl y ample; 


good: fair; bran 
$47.10 

Inventory replacements of mill- 
feed from both large and small mixers 
was on a hit-and-miss basis last week; 
country trade replacements perked up a 
little; one spokesman said there has been 
no incentive this season to stockpile any- 
thing; sacked differential on bran and 
middlings held steady at $5.50; bulk and 
bran declined $2.50@3; bulk and 
sacked middlings and red dog dropped $3@ 
3.50; quotations March 29: bulk bran $37 
"ked $42.50@43.50; bulk middlings 
y sacked $42.50@44; bulk red dog 
$38@41, sacked $42.50@46 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend weak; 
ply ample; wheat bran $37.80, gray 
$37.80, standard midds. $37.80. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend weak; 
supply good; bran $46.30, down 50¢; mixed 
feed $46.80, down 50¢; shorts $47.55, down 
55¢; all sacked. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $38, delivered common transit 
points, carlots. 

Portland: Demand slow; 
ply tight; $37@38. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; shorts $38, bran $38, millrun $38. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply fair; 


supply 


sup- 
shorts 


trend firm; sup- 


millfeed $44.50, red bran $47.50 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend easier: 
supply adequate; standard millrun $42.50 
@43; red bran $48.50. 

MINERAL FEED 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; all-purpose with iodine $70, sacked 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; all-purpose granules $85, block $95; 
mineral phosphorus granules $106, block 
$113; cattle-sheep mineral 7% phosphorus 
granules $97, block $105; hog mineral phos- 
phorus 3%% granules $87, phosphorus 2% 
$72 (all in 50 Ib. paper bags) 

Sioux City: 50 Ib. mineral blocks 8.2% 
phosphorus $92; 7.5% phenothiazine sheep 
mineral blocks ‘s4 each. 

MOLASSES 


San ee Demand and supply good: 


$25.75, f.0.b. cars Richmond, Cal. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply adequate; $25.50, f.0.b. tank cars; 

25.75. f.o.b. tank trucks 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend stronger; 
supply normal: 13%¢ gal., tank car lots, 
f.o.b. Gulf ports, up %¢ gal. 

Memphis Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher; supply ample; blackstrap 13@13\%¢ 
gal., tank car, f.o.b. New Orleans, and 
$29.50 ton, delivered Memphis, truck. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend up; sup- 
ply ample; 13%¢ gal., tank car, New Or- 
leans. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 13% @13%¢ gal., New Or- 
leans. 


Boston: Demand steady; supply ample; 
16%¢ gal. in tank cars 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow supr suff 
cient; blackstrap 13%¢ gal., f.o.b. Houston 
truc $29.95, delivered Ft. Worth, seller's 
market price on date of st 
Minneapolis: Market unchanged; black- 
strap $33, tank truck, delivere beet $30 
blend $31.50 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply ample; citrus $20, f.o.b. Florida process 
ing plants 
Buffalo: Demand and sup; good; trend 
higher 16%¢ gal f.o.b Albany 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply ample blackstrap 1 s¢ gz f.o.b 
New Orleans 
Demand and suf 1; trend 
».b. Seattle r t lots 
mand fair trend steady sul 
ply ample; $33.60, tank 
OAT PRODUCTS 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend weak 
er supply adequate l production, pu 
verized $59, sacked 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sur 
ply normal reground 2.4 ed 
$80.90, feeding oatme ped oat 
$63.90, pulverized oats sacked 
Memphis: Demand poor trend weak 
supply ample; 3%% proteir reground oat 
feed $21.70 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady 
supply adequate; pulverized wh oats $42 
p47 
Boston: Demand slow supply ample 
white pulverized $53, reground oat feed 
$24.50, both sacked 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi 
cient protein millfee $41.80 
reground $21.30, s 
Seattle: Demand supply 
steady; oat feed $5 livered 
38 Ib. or better 
Chicago: Demand quiet; trend firm; sup 
ply fair reground oat feed $12; No. 1 
ground feeding oatmeal $66 feeding 
i oats $70 
Kansas City: Demand fair to good; trend 
steady supply ample; oat n by-product 
$14@15, sacked; feeding rol! oats $67@ 
70, sacked 
Minneapolis: Most items about easier 
than S sacked feeding down 
$1 to $73: sacked feeding down 
$1 to $60.50; sacked pu wn 50¢ 
to $40.50: sacked crimped to $57.5¢ 
sacked oat feed steady) t $ 
Portland: Demand slow trend barely 
steady: supply adequate: No. 2 extra heavy 
white oats $55@ 
OYSTER SHELL 
San Francisco: Demat supply rr 
ple; local $1 eastern $26, s ed 
Louisville: Demand g t i steady 
normal; in 80 It gs $23.9 
paper bags $24.2 5 paper bag 
Los Angeles: nd f nd stead 
¢ end st 
@ t bag 85 » It 
bag ) bags $ 
Boston: Demand and sup; steady I 
paper 26.52 
PEANUT OTL MEAL 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited 45% $51 for solvent process 
$ for expeller process f.o.b Alabama 
and Georgia producing mills 
PEAT MOSS 


San Francisco: Demand and 


$3.65 a bale 


Cincinnati: Demand is 
tru loads $3.45 bal f t 
Los Angeles: Demand fair: t 
supply ample Canadian 5 
$3.65 
Boston: Demand and supply 
bale, in carlots 
Chicago: Demand and supply fair rend 
firm; standard 7% cu. ft. bale $3.80 
POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P. 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady 
90% KI in calcium stearate or carbonate 
mixtures 250 lb drums $1.5 200 It n 
100 Ib. drums $1.5 100 It irums $1.51 
25 Ih. drums $1.53, f.o.b. Cincinnati 
Chittenango, N.Y Demand i: trend 
supply adequate; standard trace min 
blocks, 90 U.S.P K.I a 10 
Iclum stearate ma ‘ bonate or 
calcium hydroxide: 100 It iru $1.42 Ib 
200 lb. and up $1.40 It ered basis 
POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 
Los Angeles: Demand good: trend steady 
supply limited; $1.60 a unit f protein 
sacked 
Boston Demand steady supply tight 
$85@90 
Ft. Worth: Demand goo y scarce 
$87.50, sacked, f.o.b. ant 
Atlanta: Demand good steady 
supply sold for April neal $87 
f.0.b Alabama and Georgia processing 
plants. 


RIBOFLAVIN 


Cincinnati: Trend steady feed grade (in 


feed supplements) 4¢ ger ye less than ton 
lots in 3.36 to 16 gm./Ib nixtures; 3¢ in 
ton lots or more, freight pret paid or paid 


to destination. 


RICE BY-PRODUCTS 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple: bran $41, sacked 

Los Angeles: Lema ly limited 
trend steady: Calif tion high 
fat content, bran $52.5¢ 

Ft. Worth: Demand moderate supply 
sufficient: rice bran $35@36 f.o.b. south 
Texas rice mills, sacked t s $5. sacked 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; bran $43, sacked, delivered 


SCREENINGS 
Cincinnati: Demand poor 
supply adequate; unground 
$15@16, Cincinnati 
Minneapolis: Demand for both Canadian 
and domestic light; Canadian down another 
$1 to $17; domestic lights slumped $2 to a 
new range of $1@8, domestic 
steady at $10@18, domestic 
at $18@26; 15% flax « 
at $36 
Chicago: 
ply ample; 
$26, sacked 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend lower; sup- 
ply good; ground, sacked $33.75, New York; 
bulk, unground $25.50, New York. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE 
(Sacked, delivered) 
Atlanta: $20.65. 


trend steady; 


grain screenings 


mediums 
heavies steady 
reenings steady 
trend firm; sup- 
Canadian 


Demand slow; 
ground grain $31.50 
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Buffalo: $25.50. 

Chicago: $24.96. 

Cincinnati: $23.64. 

Des Moines: $25.42. 

Kansas City: $25.07. 

Memphis: $ 8 


Minneapolis: $26.12. 

Philadelphia: $24.51. 

St. Louis: $24.32. 

SORGHUMS 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply seuffi- 
cient; No. 2 yellow milo $2.05@2.07 cwt., 
ielivered Texas common points. 

Los Angeles: Demand slower; trend weak- 
er; supply ample; milo $2.21% cwt. 

SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend firm- 


er supply adequate; $87.90@89.10. 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend strong; 
supply light 8 sacked, up $2. 
St. Louis: fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 44 $69.50, 50% $75.50 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend higher; 
supply adequate; $48@69, Decatur. 
Memphis: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply light: prime 44% solvent $64.50, 
f.o.b. Memphis 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
$83.50 
Boston: Demand good; supply adequate; 
44¢ $65, 60% $72, both f.0.b. Decatur. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- 
client; 44 72.70@74.40, April; 50% $81@ 
83 April 

Minneapolis: Sharply higher prices for 
soybeans reports of pending production 

irtailment and the tense situation in 
Laos pushed meal prices upward during 
the week 14% advanced $2.50 to $62.50 
Decatur; 50% also up $2.50 to $68.50, De- 

tur 

nee Demand good; trend sharply 

supply moderate; Decatur basis, 
protein, unrestricted billing $67 and 

, L. $64: 50% protein, unrestricted bill- 
r $74 and E.T.L. $71 


trend steady 


Ki ansas C ity: slow; 
44% solvent 


supply adequate; 

50, Decatur 

De mand fair; trend steady; sup- 
$71, delivered. 

De mand fair; trend steady; 

44% $78. 

Demand fair; trend easy; 

$83.70, delivered, carlots 

nd: Demand fair; trend $5.10 high- 

tight; 44% $89.10. 

TANKAGE 
Louis: Demand fair; 
ample $86. 
Cincinnati: Demand better; 
r fair; 60% digester 


trong 
s $66 
Atlanta: 


066 


Denver: sup- 
) mple; 


Se attle: sup- 


p pl 
Portl: 
er; supply 


St. trend steady; 
supply 


trend firmer; 
$87.50, Cin- 


trend steady; 
50 @97.50 


slow; 
protein $9 


Demand 
60% 


nnat 
Louisville: 

good; 
ked 


Ft Worth: Demand good; supply light: 
f gester $87.50, sacked, Ft. Worth 
Kansas City: emand good; trend 

le; 60% digester $87.50. 
ind slow; supplies - 
$6@7 from last week to 


firm; 


amp 
Pau 
price 
$s5@9 si 
Chicago: 
supply fair; 
UREA FEED COMPOUND 
Woodstock, Tenn.: Minimum 42% 
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Pryor, Okla.: Minimum 42% nitrogen, 
262 protein .equivalent; $100, f.o.b. 
bagged; $96, bulk cars or trucks, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point. 


QUALADEE 


Now Shipping 
NEW CROP 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


Meal - Pellets - Reground Pellets 


Long Prairie Alfalfa Mills 


Box 267, Bradley, Ark., Phone TW 4-2441 


(Netural Live Dried Rumen Bacteria) 


Results speak for themselves. That is 
why thousands of tons of Dairy and 
Beef Cattle Feeds containing RUFIS 
are sold by leading feed manufacturers 
each year. 


POUL-AN LABORATORIES, INC. 
621 West 33rd %. Jefterson 1-1597 
Kansas Clty, Missour{ 
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W. Va.: Minimum 42% nitrogen, 
$100, 


Belle, 
242% protein equivalent; f.o.b. 
bagged; $96, bulk cars or trucks, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point. 

LaPiatte, Neb., and Seuth Point, Ohio: 
Minimum 42% nitrogen, 262% protein equiv- 
alent, $100 ton, f.0b., bagged; $96 ton, 
bulk, cars or trucks, freight equalized with 
nearest producing point. 

Cincinnati: Minimum 42% nitrogen, 262% 
protein equivalent, carloads or truck loads 
$100 delivered, bagged; leas than carloads 
or truck load# $110, f.o.b. agent’s ware- 
house; bulk $4 less. 


VEGETABLE & ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply ex- 
tremely limited; 6% ¢ Ib., f.0.b. north central 
Texas, 


VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 


Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady: 
50 Ib. or more $1.40, less than 50 Ib. $1.45, 
freight allowed to destination. 


WHEAT GERM MEAL 


Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply fair; commercial grade $69, sacked, 
f.o.b. Buffalo. 


Minneapolis: $52, 


CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 7) 


jutes. 


its.” It will feature a discussion of 
future programs for an “in season- 
out of season” leveling of production 
activities, and the possibilities of 
contracting production and its place 
in an egg industry in the West. 

The turkey conference will be held 
Friday afternoon. The featured 
speaker will be Hermon L. Miller, 
director of USDA's poultry division, 
whose talk is entitled “Where Do We 
Go From Here?” His presentation 
will include an up-to-the-minute dis- 
cussion of wholesomeness inspection 
requirements—their effect on prod- 
uct acceptance or rejection. 

Mr. Miller will also speak on the 
future plans of the department and 
the effect of these plans on the in- 
dustry. A qualified look at purchase 
programs now under way and those 
Possible in the future will be dis- 
cussed. 

“Merchandising and its Benefits to 
You” will be the title of William C. 
Nigut’s talk when he speaks at the 
poultry conference Saturday morn- 
ing. Mr. Nigut, owner of the William 
C. Nigut Co., Chicago, is a national 
merchandising authority. 

Also speaking at this conference 
will be Dr. George L. Mehren, direc- 
tor, Giannini Foundation, University 
of California, Berkeley, who will 
speak on the topic of “Yesterday, To- 
day and Tomorrow’’—a presentation 
of history and prophecies for the 
poultry industry. 

Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter, Cliff D. 
Carpenter Associates, Laguna Beach, 
Cal., will preside at the poultry con- 
ference. 

The convention will include general 
sessions also. 


The World's 
BEST VITAMIN CARRIER 


Special DEHYCO corn cob powder is su- 

perior to anythi known as carrier for 

vitamins, drugs and other chemicals. Highly 

absorbent—Low in weight (saves freight)— 

Compact (saves space). Write for samples. 
SOUTHWEST DEHYCO CO. 

1808 W. 39th S?., Kansas City, Mo. 


What Do You Need? 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 


SMALL'S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 


SMALL’S 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


“For Feeds with a Future” 
Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co. 


Alfalfa Division 
©. Box 356 Kansas City, Mo. 


PHOSPHATE 


(Continued from page 7) 


ern agriculture. Some 70% of the 
firm’s total dollar income comes from 
agriculture while 85% of the organi- 
zation’s employees function in agri- 
culture,” Mr. Hanson said. “IMC has 
an option on additional Portland port 
facilities to carry out future expan- 
sion plans.” 

Harold Steinman, IMC field sales 
manager, said that the selection of 
Portland as the Tricaphos distribu- 
tion center came largely because of 
the ready access of supplies to IMC’s 
market area in the Pacific Northwest. 

The first shipment will be distrib- 
uted throughout Oregon, Washington 
and Idaho, with future expansion to 
the entire Western Slope feed manu- 
facturing and feeding area. 


EARNINGS 


(Continued from page 1) 


share reported a year ago. Half year 
earnings of 40¢ per share were up 
from the 32¢ of a year earlier. 

In a statement to stockholders, 
Howard Kellogg, Jr., chairman of 
the board, and Fred W. Thomas, pres- 
ident, said that a slight increase in 
soybean processing margins, coupled 
with favorable conditions continuing 
in flaxseed crushing and feed manu- 
facturing, sparked the turn-around. 

“An increase in sales reflects not 
only larger unit volume but higher 
end product prices for virtually all 
our marketed items,” the statement 
said. “Our soybean and feed manu- 
facturing divisions will probably set 
peak records for the year from the 
standpoint of unit volume.” 

Spencer Kellogg’s feed divisions 
are The Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, 
N.Y., with five plants in the north- 
eastern U.S., and Professional Feeds, 
Kansas City, with six mills in the 
Midwest. 

The company’s sales for the second 
quarter were $30,689,973, compared 
with $25,957,257 a year ago. Net 
earnings were $291,393, compared 
with $108,558. Sales for the first half 
of the fiscal year were $59,936,874, 
compared with $55,306,633 a year 
earlier. Net earnings were $600,000, 
compared with $469,000. 

Commenting on soybean supplies 
and prices, the company officers said: 
“It is becoming increasingly appar- 
ent that soybean supplies will be in- 
sufficient to permit capacity crush- 
ing through the balance of the pres- 
ent crop season. This has caused an 
advance of nearly $1 bu. in the price 
of soybeans, and an _ equivalent 
amount in soybean products. Farm- 
ers’ intentions to plant (as of March 
1) show an increase in soybean acre- 
age of 10% this spring versus a year 
ago, which will bring supply and de- 
mand more in balance next fall, as- 
suming the full crop potential is 
realized. Wide price fluctuations are 
ordinarily detrimental to the proces- 
sor, as the buyers of our products 
prefer stable markets.” 

The statement also called attention 
to the Spencer Kellogg research de- 
partment, pointing out, for one thing, 
some of the special products made 
for industry. 


MISSISSIPPI 


(Continued from page 1) 


ration represent consumption of 185,- 
000 bu. per week. Officials estimated 
that 2-4¢ per bushel could be saved 
by using barge transportation. 

The projected facility at Vicks- 
burg, to be located on a six acre 
tract in the new harbor area, is ex- 
pected to cost from $450,000 to $500,- 
000. The facility will include a marine 
leg elevator which will automatically 
load or unload 6,000 bu. per hour. 
Hauling from Vicksburg to patrons 
will be let by private contract. Grain 


| will be available to the trade as well 


as to the stockholders. 


Already, $225,000 in stock has been 
subscribed, with $300,000 as the goal. 
The meeting to organize the new 
corporation was held in Forest fol- 
lowing several months’ study by a 
committee composed of Mr. McCarty; 
Fred Gaddis of Forest; Dewey Sand- 
erson of Laurel; and Dewey Walters 
of Columbia. 

Besides the committee, others who 
attended the meeting and became 
original stockholders were: Missis- 
sippi Federated Cooperatives, Jack- 
son; Magee Cooperative, Magee; 
Morton Broiler Farms, Morton; Fred 
Adams Feed Mill, Mendenhall; Hil- 
bun Poultry Co., Laurel; Sanders 
Brothers Feed Mill of Raleigh and 
Laurel; Ramzey & Reagan Feed Mill, 
Carthage; H. H. Haralson, Harper- 
ville; and D. T. Irby Feed Mill, Hat- 
tiesburg. 

The group reported many others 
sent word they want to buy stock 
although they could not attend the 
organizational meeting. No financing 
is involved other than the purchase 
of stock by patrons who use grain in 
milling operations. 


PIGS 


(Continued from page 1) 


mental treatment. 

Feed required per pound of gain 
varied, and neither type of flooring 
affected it consistently. 

Dr. Jensen observed that pigs on 
the steel-mesh floor showed no ad- 
verse effects from being on the mesh. 
Their feet and legs, in particular, 
showed no harmful effect. Pigs on 
steel mesh also stayed much cleaner 
than those on concrete. 

The research men provided a wood- 
en overlay as a sleeping area for 
pigs on the steel mesh. Pigs used the 
overlay except during hot weather, 
when they preferred the cooler mesh. 

Workers cleaned the concrete floors 
daily. Cleaning of the concrete under 
the steel mesh varied from daily in 
hot weather to monthly during the 
winter. 


BROILERS 


(Continued from page 1) 


corresponding week a year ago. In 
previous weeks the egg set has ex- 
ceeded the corresponding weeks of 
1960 by 23% for March 11 and 26% 
for March 18. 

Settings were up from the previous 
week in 13 of the 22 states. States re- 
porting sizable increases include 
Georgia, Arkansas, and Texas. 

Placements in the 22 states totaled 
44,027,000 broiler chicks. This was 6% 
above the previous week and 24% 
above the corresponding week a year 
ago. Increases were reported for 15 
states compared with the previous 
week. States showing appreciable in- 
creases include Georgia, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Maryland and North Caro- 
lina. 

The average price paid per pound 
for broilers in Delmarva was 17.45¢. 
The week before the price was 18.04¢ 
and a year ago the price was 18.02¢. 


PROTEIN 


(Continued from page 1) 


able to indicate which factors have 
the greatest influence on the protein 
content. Industry tests of 1960 grain 
sorghum raised in Kansas have 
ranged from 4.6% to 12.5% in pro- 
tein with most of the crops falling 
between 7 and 10%. 

“It is vital in the formulation of 
poultry and swine rations that the 
ration be properly balanced for pro- 
tein, fat and fiber, and fortified with 
the necessary minerals, vitamins, 
antibiotics, etc. Formulation of dairy 
and beef feeds is only slightly less 
critical. The energy value of grain 


sorghum remains high and compara- 
ble to corn,” Dr. Schoeff said. 


Maintaining Quality 

The importance of maintaining 
product quality and performance is 
of prime concern to the feed manu- 
facturer and dealer, he said. Good 
management also recognizes it is 
costly to put more protein in a given 
feed than the formula requires. 

Dr. Schoeff said the greatest varia- 
tion in protein content is at the farm. 
By the time grain sorghum is col- 
lected at the country elevator, 
shipped to a central terminal and 
placed in large storage bins, sufficient 
mixing and blending has taken place 
to bring the protein content within 
a 1 to 2% variation. 

The biggest problem of proper 
formulation is at the retail dealer 
level where custom grinding and mix- 
ing service is offered or on the farm 
where the protein level of the grain 
sorghum is unknown, he noted. 

“The protein figure shown in stand- 
ard feed analysis tables for grain 
sorghum is no longer reliab'e based 
on information now available. Be- 
cause of the wide variation that cur- 
rently exists in protein content of 
grain sorghum, a new average figure 
cannot be recommended at this time 
for formulation purposes,” said Dr. 
Schoeff. 

He urges all segments of the feed 
industry to follow a strict quality 
control program, then formulate and 
mix their feeds based on the protein 
and energy levels of grain sorghum 
on hand. 

He added that feed manufacturers 
with laboratory facilities can perform 
a real service for their dealers and 
farm customers by offering to make 
protein analyses of grain sorghum 
samples “taken from available sup- 
plies. Commercial laboratories loca- 
ted in most of the larger cities will 
make a protein analysis quickly and 
for a nominal cost, he advised. 


PROBE 


(Continued from page 4) 


and when sales are likely to have the 
least effect on the market. 

He noted that the department ex- 
pects additional farm storage to be 
built this year under a recently-an- 
nounced program encouraging such 
building, and it also believes that 
some 150 to 200 million additional 
bushels of commercial storage will be 
built. 

Reconcentration of wheat stocks 
movement from the Southwest to the 
Gulf and the West Coast—is now un- 
der way, he said, and the department 
is planning its moves on corn recon- 
centration. 

At the end of February, the govern- 
ment held 3 billion bushels of grain 
in its inventory and another billion as 
loan security. This total is up 240 
million from a year ago. 

“We appreciate the fine coopera- 
tion of the storage industry and look 
forward to more of it,” Mr. Ballou 
said. 

Department Goals 

Charles Murphy, under secretary 
of agriculture, told the group that the 
main job of the department is to in- 
crease the income of farmers. ““We ex- 
pect to add $1.5 to $2 billion to farm 
income this yea. as a result of ac- 
tions taken so far,” he said. 

The department also has a respon- 
sibility to trade and to industry, as 
well as to consumers, he said. “We 
will try to reduce the cost of our pro- 
grams. We don’t have all the answers, 
and some will say we don’t have any 
of the answers.” 

Mr. Murphy said the administra- 
tion expects the feed grain program 
to: Increase farm income 10%; pro- 
vide abundant supplies of meat, milk 
and eggs; reduce costs to the gov- 
ernment by $400 to $600 million; cur- 
tail the buildup of feed grain stocks. 

Mr. Murphy asked the grain men to 
take a “friendly interest in the pro- 
gram in helping to make it a success.” 

Robert Lewis, another member of 
the CSS staff, also spoke. 
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ELECTION 
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mary channels of trade. 

Foster orderly competition in 
transportation of grain and grain 
products. 

Continue to work for uniform grain 
standards. 

Strive for maintenance of high 
standards of cleanliness in handling 
all food grains and work for a gov- 
ernment role in the food and drug 
area, that will result both in proper 
public health protection and in rea- 
sonable enforcement that will recog- 
nize the important distinctions be- 
tween food and feed grains that must 
be observed if progress in animal ag- 
riculture is to continue. 

Work for equitable treatment by 
government of all firms so as to 
foster a competitive marketing sys- 
tem, including opposition to laws and 
regulations that would create dis- 
criminatory advantages for one seg- 
ment of the industry and working 
for constructive legislation to correct 
tax inequities. 

Work for reasonable treatment of 
country elevators and retail feed 
stores under wage-hour legislation to 
preserve flexibility in meeting needs 
of local farmers. 


Bigger Budget 

Mr. Force, in his keynote address, 
described the additional services re- 
quired by members, including addi- 
tional information and public rela- 
tions programs, assistance in grain 
and feed sanitation and the need for 
a full-time feed man and an agricul- 
tural economist on the association 
staff. 

The association needs a budget of 
approximately double its current one 


to meet membership requests, he 
said. “The best answer to these 
needs,” he said, “is an expanded 


membership. April 18 has been se- 
lected as membership expansion day. 
All of you will be asked to give one 
day of your business life to gain new 
members for your national associa- 
tion”. 

Sam Rice, Jr., is chairman of “M.E. 
Day,” and he will work with area 
chairmen and with the cooperation 
of state associations, Mr. Force said. 


GENERAL MILLS 


(Continued from page 1) 


myra, Pa.; Ravenna, Ohio, and Mid- 
dlebury, Vt., Mr. Woolley said. 

Earlier the division had announced 
establishment of new feed milling lo- 
cations at Monroe, N.C.; Shenan- 
doah, Va., and Seaford, Del. 

The six new facilities are part of 
a planned program to decentralize 
General Mills’ formula feed produc- 
tion and locate smaller mills close 
to major feeding areas, Mr. Woolley 
pointed out. 

Coinciding with the opening of the 
new facilities will be the closing down 
of the division’s Rossford, Ohio, feed 
plant on May 31. This mill, one of 
the largest feed plants in the coun- 
try, has been operated by General 
Mills since 1929. 

The feed division of General Mills 
currently has 25 feed plants either 
operating, or soon to be operating, 
in locations across the country. 

Commenting on the new milling 
facilities in the East, Mr. Woolley 
said: “We are moving ahead in real- 
istic fashion to vastly improve our 
service to meet the needs of today’s 
modern livestock and poultry feeding 
operations in the eastern part of the 
US. The six new locations are aimed 
at this objective.” 

Each of the new locations will 
make avaailable a complete line of 
Larro Sure-Feeds, according to H. R. 
Anderson, feed division regional sales 
manager, eastern region. 

The original mill at Rossford was 
built by the Larrowe Milling Co. in 
1914, and the present modern mill ad- 
dition began operation in 1920. 


“The decision to close the Ross- 
ford mill was arrived at reluctant- 
ly,” Mr. Woolley said. “The company 
will make every effort to assist those 
employees who are adversely affect- 
ed.” 

The decision on the Rossford feed 
plant does not affect operations at 
an adjoining soybean processing plant 
or at a cake mix and cereal plant. 

The new mill facilities at Ravenna 
and Palmyra are expected to be com- 
pleted by June and July. The Middle- 
bury facility, a distribution center, 


| also will be ready by mid-summer. 


¥ 


Acquires Feed Mill 
At Nashville, Ark. 


NASHVILLE, ARK.—The feed di- 
vision of General Mills has purchased 
and is now operating a feed mill at 
Nashville. 

The plant, with a capacity of some 
100 tons per eight-hour shift, was pur- 
chased from South-Ark Feed Mills, 
Inc. The plant is primarily a poultry 
feed mill, serving company and cus- 
tomers’ poultry operations, but can 
make a full line of feeds. The facility 
includes pelleting and other equip- 
ment. 

General Mills also has a feed plant 
at Russellville, Ark., and a toll plant 
at Hot Springs, which is the southern 
region headquarters. 


EGG PRICES 
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increase in the early fall laying flock, 
USDA commented. 

USDA said that if egg prices re- 
main weak in the next month or two, 
the late April and May hatches could 
show smaller increases over 1960. 
However, the hatch is likely to be 
up to the 12% increase or greater, 
the report stated 

Egg production, now near its sea- 
sonal peak, will continue high for 
another month or two, and then grad- 
ually decline, the report states. Pro- 
duction during most of this period is 
unlikely to exceed 1960 because the 
present laying flock is about 3% 


| smaller than a year ago and because 


| springtime rates of 


lay generally 


show little variation from year to 


| year, it was stated. 


| months. 


Prices received for eggs during the 
second and third weeks of March 
were generally the lowest in eight 
However, they exceeded 
1960 by a noticeable margin, the re- 
port said. The declines in late Febru- 


ary and early March were mostly in 


line with the seasonal expectations 
and the general level of egg prices 
in recent months has been favorable, 


| as indicated by the large increase in 


chick hatchings so far this year, 


| USDA commented. Some further sea- 


sonal decline in egg prices is possi- 
ble, it was said. 


3 Salesmen Named 


TOLEDO, OHIO —The Multiwall 
Bag division of Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co. has expanded its sales organiza- 
tion by the addition of three new 
sales representatives, J. R. Murphy, 
general sales manager, has an- 
nounced. 

Alvin L. Wistert has been assigned 
to the western sales region with 
headquarters in Chicago; William FE. 
Wehner, Jr., to a new sales territory 
covering southern Ohio, southern In- 
diana and Kentucky with headquar- 
ters in Louisville, and Kenneth J. 
LaMontagne to the eastern region in 
New York. 

Mr. Wistert has been in industrial 
sales work in Detroit for the past 
six years. Mr. Wehner has been con- 
nected with multiwall bag sales for 
the past seven years in Atlanta. Mr. 
LaMortagne moves to New York 
from Valdosta, Ga., which is the lo- 
cation of the O-I multiwall bag man- 
ufacturing facility. 


| Criminal Indictment 


'Issued in Drug Case 


NEWARK, N.J. 
dictment 
| Essex County 


A criminal] in- 
this week in 
Court against 


issued 


(N.J.) 


was 


with the new poultry drug Amprol, 
introduced by Merck & Co., Inc., last 
year. 

Dr. Aries is charged with receiv- 
ing from a Merck employee stolen 
samples of amprolium, which Merck 
markets under the name Amprol. 
Merck says that Dr. Aries was in the 
process of illegally selling the sam- 
ples together with certain technical 
Merck data to firms around the world 
when the facts were uncovered by 
company employees. 

An indictment was also returned 
against Dr. Aries in the Federal Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Con- 


quantities of amprolium over a six- 


to have been stolen, unlawfully con- 
verted and taken.” 

In addition to these criminal 
charges, Dr. Aries faces a civil suit 
filed by Merck last June against him 
and various companies and individu- 

| als affiliated with him, seeking dam- 
ages, injunctions against any further 
disclosure of the valuable secret data 
and return of all stolen papers and 
documents. Merck says that civil and 
criminal actions have also been 
brought in Switzerland and France, 

| where Dr. Aries has been living since 

| the company’s suit was filed. 

Another company, Rohm & Haas 

| Co., has filed civil actions in this 
country involving other products and 
processes following revelations in the 
court records in the case, Merck said. 


> 


B. J. Gibson Featured 
By Indianapolis Paper 


INDIANAPOLIS—B. J. Gibson of 
the B. J. Gibson Co. here was recent- 
ly featured in an article in the In- 
dianapolis News. Mr. Gibson’s com- 
pany has been a wholesaler of vari- 
ous items to the feed and poultry in- 
dustries for over 35 years, the article 
noted. 

The newspaper article told of how 
Mr. Gibson started as a flour sales- 
man, but was intrigued by the waste 
products he saw around bakeries and 
elsewhere. He quit selling flour and 
went into the salvage business. 

Among items he has sold are 
vinegar factory residue, imitation cof- 
fee made during the war, stale fruit 
cakes, dried potatoes, cream puff mix, 
pie crust mix and cookie crumbs, the 
article stated. 

However, it was noted that poultry 
industry people probably know him 
best for Southern Sunshine Poultry 
Litter, whjch is made of peanut hulls. 
The article said that Mr. Gibson had 
provided work for many sweepers at 
poultry conventions by giving away 
tons of peanuts to promote the poul- 
try litter. 


Building Purchased 


PETALUMA, CAL. — Dairymens 
Feed & Supply Co. members have 
purchased the building and ma- 
chinery formerly owned by Dave 
Soren. 

Mr. Soren, one of the founders of 
the cooperative, reports business of 
more than $1 million last year. He 
will continue as manager of the 
group, which is described as a fast- 
growing organization with members 
as far west as Hawaii. 


| PARKS OFFICES MOVED 

| KANSAS CITY—The J. P. Parks 
| Co., feed jobbing and brokerage firm, 
| has moved its offices from the sixth 
| floor to 929 Board of Trade Bldg., 


Dr. Robert S. Aries on a charge of | 
receiving stolen goods in connection | 
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Price Tone Off Some, 
But Swine Outlook 


Remains Favorable 


URBANA, ILL.—Feed men who 
rely on hog producers for a signifi- 
cant share of their feed sales have 
at least one reason for a fairly op- 
timistic approach to the immediate 
future. Although hog prices at vari- 


| ous points during 1961 are likely to 
| be below the 1960 marks, the swine 


business outlook remains favorable. 

L. H. Simerl, University of Illinois 
agricultural economist, says pros- 
pects cleared up considerably with 
the release of the quarterly pig crop 


report in mid-March (Feedstuffs, 
March 18, page 1). 
The word “favorable” may need 


| some qualification, however, because 
necticut Dec. 23, 1960. It charges him | 
with receiving, concealing and storing | 
| reasons, according to Prof. Simerl: 
month period, well knowing the “drug | 


the usual winter-to-spring price rise 
is not expected this year—for three 


“First, prices did not make a sea- 
sonal decline last fall, so they were 
already high through the winter sea- 
son. 

“Second, the 1960 fall pig crop was 
a comparatively large one, so there is 
no reason to expect any shortage of 
pork. 

“Third, for six months now sow 
farrowings have been running 7-8% 
larger than a year earlier.” 


Supplies Larger 


Prof. Simerl says indicated market 
supplies during the April-June quar- 
ter are 4-6% larger than they were 
a year ago. Prices in this period may 
average slightly lower than last year, 
when they ranged from $16 to $18 for 
barrows and gilts at midwest termi- 
nals. 

For the third quarter—July-Sep- 
tember—a price of near $16 is ex- 
pected, and for the fourth quarter— 
October-December—the price may be 
in the $14 area. 

For both the third and fourth quar- 
ters of this year, Prof. Simerl ex- 
plains, market supplies now figure to 
be 8-10% larger than in 1960. “No 


| one expects prices to equal the $17.25 


average posted last fall, but they 
should be much better than in 1959, 
when the terminal average was only 
about $13.40,” he observes. 


Pork Demand Steady 


“The business recession should not 
hurt demand for pork too much. Pork 


| is not an expensive meat. And busi- 


ness may be improving by next fall. 
The supply of competing meats will 


| be a little larger than that of last 
| year.” 


Prof. Simerl says the indicated 
spring crop for this year—51.3 million 
head—is 19% smaller in proportion 
to population than was the pig crop 
of 1955. 


“For next winter, the first quarter 


| of 1962, we may have market sup- 


plies that are 5-7% larger than those 


| of the first quarter of this year,” 


Prof. Simerl says. “This forecast is 
based on reports from farmers in 
March, which indicated that they 
planned to increase their summer far- 
rowings by 5%. If these plans are 
not changed too much, prices for hogs 
next winter may be around $2 cwt. 
lower than those of this past winter.” 


Iowan Named Director 


Of CSS Grain Division 


WASHINGTON — Arthur Thomp- 
son, an Iowan with 30 years of ex- 
perience in farming and agricultural 
journalism, and government program 
administration on local, national and 
international levels, has been appoint- 
ed directer of Commodity Stabiliza- 


| tion Service grain division. 


Mr. Thompson's background in- 
cludes employment as a writer for 
the original AAA, and long-time em- 
ployment for Wallaces’ Farmer publi- 
cation, as well as editor for the 


| Jerry Parks announced. The phone | Washington Newsletter for Farmers 


number remains the same. 


Union. 
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CONDEMNATIONS 


(Continued from page 6) 


(3) When a disease appears, ob- 
tain a laboratory diagnosis so that 
specific control measures can be tak- 
en. 

(4) Observe good poultry manage- 
ment practices. 

(5) Establish and maintain com- 
plete performance records from the 
breeding stock through the process- 
ing plant so that sources of prob- 
lems can be pinpointed and correc- 
tive measures taken. 


A PRELIMINARY REPORT OF 
THE ACTIVITIES IN ALABAMA 
TOWARD REDUCING LOSSES 
FROM CONDEMNATIONS, PAR- 
TICULARLY AMONG BROILERS— 
Dr. S. A. Edgar, poultry pathologist, 
Auburn University, said that his 
study of condemned birds disagreed 
with the inspection service on an av- 
erage of about 50% of the time. He 
said that in his opinion, under exist- 
ing regulations, 1,260 out of 2,788 
birds’ sampled should have been 
passed, cleaned and passed or, at 
least, parts passed. 

Dr. Edgar said there was too much 
variation in inspection between 
plants and between inspectors with- 
in some plants. Average agreement 
with inspection by plants for an eight 
month period ranged from a low of 
22% toa high of 91.7%. Between in- 
spectors within plants, agreement 
ranged from 0-100%. The percentage 
of agreement improved with time, he 
said. 

Greatest cause of condemnation 
was a generalized inflammatory proc- 
ess due to CRD, according to the 
group conducting the study. That 
group included in addition to Dr. Ed- 
gar, R. N. Brewer, Dr. E. C. Mora 
and J. Pruett. 

They said that at the outset, losses 
from plant error were mostly due to 
cadavers, mishandling of birds re- 
sulting in bruising, contamination 
and overscalds. There was a need for 
“standby” trained personnel at the 
“killing,” “changeover” and _ initial 
eviscerating stations. Some plants 
lacked proper supervision at key sta- 
tions along the lines, the researchers 
commented. 

Dr. Edgar said the production or 
flock study revealed, among others, 
the following factors were related to 
increased condemnation: large flocks 
and wide and long houses, inexperi- 
enced growers, overcrowding under 
brooders, respiratory disease out- 
breaks and persistence of signs and 
symptoms, moderate infections of 
roundworms or coccidiosis, limited 
feeding of birds (one or two times a 
day) and poor feed conversion. He 
said that factors, among others, 
which seemed to have no bearing on 
condemnation rate were the distance 
between houses or between farms, 
type or size of brooder, spacing of 
brooders, supplemental heat, debeak- 
ing or a history of previous disease 
outbreaks on farms. 

He stated that there was almost 
a universal need for better relations 
and communications between plant 
management and the Inspection Serv- 
ice and for better liaison within the 
service. There was failure on the part 
of each to communicate regularly 
over points of disagreement or prob- 
lems where explanation was needed. 
There was fear of retaliation. 

BROILER CONDEMNATION 
STUDIES IN LOUISIANA—A re- 
duction in condemnations has been 
brought about by broiler growers do- 
ing a better job and a stabilization 
in the inspection service, according 
to Dr. J. M. Dixon, Louisiana State 
University. 

He said that in September of 1960 
a broiler condemnation study pro- 
gram was started with most of the 
producers and all ef the inspected 
processing plants in the state of 
Louisiana. 

Condemnations on the current Lou- 
isiana program are now at the fol- 
lowing levels for postmortem: grow- 
er, 56%; processing plant, 19%; 


breeder hen, 17.5%; hatchery, 4%; 
catchers and haulers, 2%, and in- 
spectors, 1.5%, he said. 

His report showed antemortem 
condemnations are now at the follow- 
ing rates: hauler, 86%; processing 
plant, 9%, and breeder hen, 5%. 

Dr. Dixon says that 28 flocks have 
been processed under this study with 
condemnations as follows: 17 flocks, 
less than 1%; nine flocks, 1.0-1.99%, 
and two flocks, 2.0% and over. 


THE VALUE OF MEDICAMENTS 
IN THE PREVENTION AND CON- 
TROL OF CRD AND AIR SAC—Sur- 
veys of condemnations show the def- 
inite value of good husbandry in re- 
ducing the loss due to air sac and 
CRD, stated Dr. M. S. Cover, Univer- 
sity of Delaware, in his second ap- 
pearance on the program. 

He said that although the causa- 
tive agent of CRD has been found 
and symptoms of the disease accu- 
rately described, there is no known 
cure or reliable prevention program 
for use by the industry. 

“To understand’ the difficulty of 
treating air sac disease it is neces- 
sary to know that it is a complicated 
disease syndrome,” he said. “The in- 
citing agent, PPLO, produces an in- 
fection of the respiratory system and 
particularly the air sac which is 
almost always (under field condi- 
tions) followed by a secondary in- 
fection. In my opinion this secondary 


| infection is the most important con- 


dition from an economic standpoint 
The greatest difficulty in treating 
this condition (air sac) is the type 
or types of secondary invaders which 
are present. Thus the value of any 
medicament in treating cases of air 
sac will be measured in its ability to 
control the secondary infection. 
“Although there has been consid- 
erable research into methods of pre- 
vention (including the production of 
PPLO-free chicks), there has been 
little encouraging information. A 
serological test has been devised 
which is accurate but at the mo- 
ment has little practical application 
because of the mechanics of produc- 
ing the replacement stock for the 
broiler industry. Antibiotic  treat- 
ment of breeders and day-old chicks 
has been attempted and has in some 
cases shown benefit (not cure) but 
more often has failed or produced 


| other complications. At the present 


moment an egg dipping technique 
using antibiotics shows promise but 
this needs considerable additional re- 
search before its applicability can be 
determined.” 

HUSBANDRY PRACTICES IN 
RELATION TO POULTRY CON- 
DEMNATIONS—“To be of value in 
the reduction of condemnations in 
broilers, management practices must 
be a part of a coordinated program 
of environmental control and disease 
prevention,” said R. T. Parkhurst, di- 
rector, South Central Poultry Re- 
search Laboratory, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, State College, Miss. 

He emphasized the impertance of 
a financial incentive for the grower 
to do a better job. He said that a 
good sanitation program including a 
change of litter between broods 
seems economically justifiable. 

And, he stated that chicks must be 
comfortable. “To be sure chickens 
get enough heat and fresh air, the 
poultryman must be on the job, espe- 
cially during the winter months,” he 
commented. “The failure to use ad- 
ditional heat, when needed, is one 
of the most frequent causes leading 
to high condemnations. This is espe- 
cially true when heat is discontinued 
at too early an age.” 

Then, he said, “In times of trouble, 
an indifferent attitude on the part 
of the grower can be really serious. 
Early accurate diagnosis of a dis- 
ease is important. The grower is the 
one who should first observe signs 
of disease and start action to con- 
trol it. 

“Although there are many things 
that still require research, a consid- 
erable reduction in condemnations is 
possible if broiler growers will do 
what they know they should do to 
grow good broilers.” 


DETAILS 


(Continued from page 1) 


if possible. 

3. To help assure the consumer of 
fair and stable prices for meat, poul- 
try and dairy products. 

4. To reduce ultimate feed grain 


program costs to taxpayers by about 
| such uses 
crops, trees, water storage and wild- 


$500 million. 

PROGRAM IN GENERAL—Each 
producer decides voluntarily whether 
to cooperate. The program applies 
only to 1961 crops. 

Corn and grain sorghums: The pro- 
gram applies to all field corn and 
grain sorghum whether for grain, 
fodder or silage. 

20% acreage diversion: Coopera- 
tors will divert at least 20% of their 
1959-60 average acreage of corn and 
grain sorghums to soil-conserving 
uses, and they may divert additional 
acreages. 

Price supports and payments: In 
return, cooperators are eligible for 
price supports on corn and grain 
sorghums and for “an attractive” 
payment on each acre diverted. The 
payments will be in the form of 
negotiable certificates for which pro- 
ducers may receive grain or a cash 
equivalent of grain. 

The national average support prices 
for feed grains are as follows: Corn, 
$1.20 bu.; grain sorghum, $1.93 cwt.; 
barley, 92¢ bu.; oats, 62¢ bu.; rye, 
$1.02 bu. Support prices will be es- 
tablished for each county. 

Advance payments: Half of the 
estimated total payment for a farm 
will be offered to the producer as 
soon as he signifies that he will co- 
operate in the program. 

No price support for non-coopera- 
tors: The non-cooperator will not be 
eligible for price support on corn, 
grain sorghum, oats, barley or rye 
of the 1961 crop. 

As cooperators receive payments in 
the form of negotiable certificates 
which represent grain from Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. stocks, this grain 
becomes available for market and 
farm use in competition with grain 
from 1961 production. 

It works like this: Cooperators 
who wish to receive the cash equiva- 
lent of grain at the support price may 
ask CCC to act as their agent in 
marketing their grain. As agent for 
the producer, CCC will advance the 
payment to the producer in cash 
through the county ASC office and 
subsequently market the grain. 

(Also see accompanying story for 
additional interpretation of this phase 
of the program.) 

The non-cooperator will get noth- 
ing but the market price, whatever 
it may be. The non-cooperator is not 
only ineligible for feed grain price 
support and payments but foregoes 
the usual price benefits of a produc- 
tion adjustment program as govern- 
ment stocks of grain are marketed. 

Use of surplus: Through the pay- 
ment-in-kind feature of the program, 
reduction in the acreage and produc- 
tion of corn and grain sorghums will 
be accompanied by a reduction of 
government stocks. These stocks are 
so large that, at the current rate of 
disposition, it would take CCC nine 
years to move them into use. 

Thus, on a first-in first-out basis, 
grain acquired by the CCC from 1961 
crops would be stored nine years be- 
fore CCC could begin to dispose of it. 


WHAT THE COOPERATOR 
DOES—To be a cooperator, the pro- 
ducer does the following: 

1. Reduces his acreage of corn and 
grain sorghum below his 1959-60 base 
by a minimum of 20%, and he may 
elect to divert additional acreage 
within certain limits. Where the min- 
imum amounts to less than 20 acres, 
the producer may elect to divert for 
payment either the actual computed 


minimum or up to 20 acres. If the 


farmer has a 1959-60 base of 2 to 
100 acres he can divert as much as 
20 acres plus 20% of his base. The 
producer who has 1959-60 average 


acreage of 100 acres or more may 
divert for payment as much as 20% 
more than the minimum 20%, mak- 
ing a total of 40%. 

2. Devotes the diverted acreage to 
a conservation use and certifies that 
this is in addition to the 1959-60 
average acreage devoted to a con- 
servation use on the farm. Approved 
conservation uses of the diverted 
acres will vary by areas. In general, 
include approved cover 


life practices. The diverted acreage 
may not be harvested or pastured. 

3. Controls weeds, insects and ro- 
dents. 

Corn and grain sorghum producers 
who cooperate in the emergency feed 
grain program will be eligible for 
price support on their normal pro- 
duction from the acreage planted to 
these two crops, and for support on 
barley, oats and rye at the levels 
announced. 

Producers of barley, oats and rye 
who do not produce corn or grain 
sorghum will be eligible for support 
on their 1961 production of these 
crops. 

WHAT THE COOPERATOR RE- 
CEIVES — The cooperator receives 
the following benefits: 

1. Price support on the normal 
production of his 1961 corn or grain 
sorghum acreage. The national aver- 
age corn support price will be $1.20. 
In most counties the support price 
for corn will be about 14¢ bu. more 
than in 1960. The national average 
support price for grain sorghum is 
$1.93 cwt.—_4l¢ cwt. higher than in 
1960. 

2. Payment for each acre diverted 
to a conservation use. The payment 
rate per acre for the first 20% di- 
verted will be established on this 
basis: 50% of the normal production 
of the acreage diverted X the county 
support price. 

(For farms on which the base is 
less than 100 acres there may be 
additional diverted acres to which 
this rate applies.) 

As an additional incentive, for an 
additional 20% of acreage diverted, 
the rate will be established on this 
basis: 60% of the normal production 
X the county support price. 

Normal production for the pur- 
pose of making the payment will be 
ealculated by adjusting the county 
average yield according to the pro- 
ductivity of the farm. 

Example: Where the county sup- 
port price for corn is $1.20 and a 
farm’s normal production is 70 bu. 
per acre, the payment rate per acre 
for the first 20% diversion would be: 
50% of 70 or 35 X $1.20 or $42. 

County Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation offices will notify 
farmers of the rates to be used in 
making payments. 

3. Advance of partial payment. The 
producer may be paid prior to “de- 
termination of performance” 50% of 
the total payment for which he will 
become eligible by carrying out the 
program. Wherever possible, these 
advance payments will be made at 
the time the producer signifies his 
intention of cooperating. This ad- 
vance payment will help the pro- 
ducer meet his production expenses 
and is expected to be an important 
incentive for cooperation. 

4. Effective protection in case of 
crop failure. The payment on the 
diverted acres is income regardless 
of what the weather does to crops, 
and this is a measure of income in- 
surance. Price support for corn and 
grain sorghums at rates consider- 
ably above current market prices 
also has an income insurance effect. 


WHAT THE NON-COOPERATOR 
MISSES — The non-cooperator will 
forego the benefits received by co- 
operators as follows: 

1. He will not be eligible for price 
support on any feed grain (corn, 
grain sorghum, oats, barley, rye) of 
the 1961 crop. He will get only the 
market price, whatever it may be. 

2. He will receive no payment un- 
der this special program. 
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MARKETS 
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dairy feed business is falling off due 
to an early spring and good pasture 
conditions. Sales of pig, chick and 
turkey starter feeds are not expand- 
ing as rapidly as hoped for. 

Mills are operating on a five-day 
basis, but manufacturers complain of 
their inability to build up a satisfac- 
tory back-log of orders. 


Ohio Valley 


Sales of formula feeds maintained 
a steady but low-volume pace this 
week in the Ohio Valley with farm- 
ers obviously awaiting the institu- 
tion of governmental rules and regu- 
lations in conformity with the sign- 
ing by President Kennedy of the new 
feed grain legislation. 

In view of the well advanced plow- 
ing and planting season in most val- 
ley areas, many feed manufacturers 
are expressing doubt that there will 
be any widespread rush by farmers 
to sign up for the financial benefits 
promised in the new law, although 
some eventual increase in sales of 
farm equipment is anticipated. 

Meanwhile, feed manufacturers are 
reporting that the slight pickup in 
sales of chick, turkey starter and 
other feeds have been sufficient to re- 
quire employment of a few more 
plant workers and the extension of 
employment to a full 40-hour week. 

But it is emphasized that wth the 
carry-over of considerable quentities 
of feeds on most valley farms, there 
is unlikely to be any sustained move 
to purchase large tonnages of manu- 
factured feeds during the spring 
months. 


Central States 
The final week in March did not 
differ very materially from the first 
three insofar as trade in the formula 


feeds is concerned. Prices remain 
relatively strong. There has not been 
any letdown in the call for mixed 


feeds and, at the same time, neither 
was there any pickup to speak of. 

Everything moving along on an 
even keel with the 40 hour week 
closely observed. There was some in- 
clination in the part of constituent 
feeds, particularly millfeeds, to work 
lower, but on the other hand, the 
great strength in soybean meal fully 
offsets the easier trends in some of 
the others. 


Mountain States 


Some dealers report that the feed 
volume is down in this area due to 
the threat of government dumping 
of corn on the market. Market prices 
are weak but total feeding volume 
remains steady although somewhat 
lower than at this same time last 
year. 

Other dealers report the feed busi- 
ness is beginning to pick up as con- 
tract feeders bring their cattle to 
feedlots. Cattle feeders have been 
holding back due to a depressed price 
market recently. 

Turkey feeding is beginning to 
show signs of improvement in this 
area. 


Pacific Northwest 


Oregon, Washington and Idaho for- 
mula feed business was considered 
good this week, with poultry feed 
sales improved. Broiler and turkey 
mashes continue to set the pace while 
dairy feeds moved in fair volume as 
most area pastures were too wet for 
grazing. 

Alfalfa hay trading continued at 
a slow pace during the period, and, 
although mild, warm weather and a 
great deal of moisture improved pas- 
tures, some lowland fields were re- 
portedly too wet to provide maximum 
grazing. 

Trade sources indicated that hay 
supplies were generally plentiful, but 
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that good quality lots were limited 
in certain areas. Offerings by grow- 
ers were not pressing as available 
markets easily satisfied current buy- 
ing interests. 

Pacific Northwest feed ingredient 
prices averaged higher at the close. 
A trading feature was another $5 a 
ton advance for 44% protein soybean 
meal along with continued strength 
in animal protein feeds during the 
period. Trading ranged from slow to 
moderately active, depending on the 
area and ingredients involved. 


Dealers indicated the general ac- 
tivity was slightly improved from a 
week ago. Offerings of some impor- 
tant ingredients were on the tight 
side and the demand was mostly on 
a prompt delivery basis. 
greater tonnage on their books. He 
added he looks for a continued sales 
rise next week. 

Egg mashes continued to do well, 
and although the egg market has un- 
dergone subnormal Easter demand, 
growers have not reached the point 
yet where they will cull their flocks. 
Starting and growing feeds ranked 
third in sales. Broilers tagged along. 

The egg market was a puzzle and 
offerings in some instances were bur- 
densome. Broilers turned lower and 
prices eased %¢ Ib. in the East. 

Corn dropped 6¢ under the weight 
of Commodity Credit Corp. offerings 
and if the flow continues it will ex- 
ert pressure all along the ingredient 
line. Dairy ingredients, with the ex- 
ception of soybean oil meal, slipped 
to the downside. 


TOP OF THE HOPPER 


(Continued from page 2) 


not in Washington, made his maiden speech in the House the other day, 
taking off very eloquently on the then-being-debated feed grain bill and in 
general opposition to controlled agriculture. His remarks drew commenda- 
tion from fellow congressmen of similar economic faith, and they were 
noticed, too, by “the other side.” Shortly afterwards an administration aide 
came around to his office to see how Ralph felt about some other administra- 
tion-sponsored legislation. On some days politics can get as hot as the 
inside of a dehydrating drum, he’s finding out. 


~ 
REP. WALTER JUDD (R., Minn.) hit a responsive note when he com- 
mented on the new feed grain bill at a Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 
“Tf you find out how to administer this bill, let me know. 
the feed men aren't, the taxpayers aren’t 
he said. 


convention session. 
The farmer isn’t happy with it, 
and even the administration isn’t,” 


v v 

IN THESE DAYS OF ADVICE to farmers from various sources on mix- 
ing feed from premixes or from the ground up, it is refreshing to note a 
recent University of Nebraska release. The university advises farmers to use 
a concentrate if they are going to mix feed which includes their own grains. 

“The easiest way to mix a good poultry laying ration involves buying 
a good commercial concentrate and blending it with home grown feeds to 
make a complete ration with 16 to 17% protein,” the news release tells 
farmers who have asked about mixing a laying ration. 

“Modern laying rations are complex mixtures containing many in- 
gredients,” John Skinner;extension poultryman, reminds farmers. “Some of 
these ingredients are very difficult to obtain and require good equipment for 
mixing. Therefore, a commercial concentrate blended with home-grown grains 
is usually the most satisfactory arrangement. It is often very time con- 
suming and uneconomical for the farmer to build a poultry ration from 
individual items.” 

Many feed men are using comments like this to help show farmers that 
mixing feed from the ground-up is not likely to be a sound practice. 


LASTING PROTECTION 
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*While some growers use other coccidio- 
WO stats with CoccrVac, TRITHIADOL is 
(We. recommended because of its proved effi- 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 


CocciVac is the registered trademark of Dorn and Mitchell Laboratories, Inc. 


What Have These Got 
That Other 
Coccidiosis Program Has? 


plus Give You... 
PLANNED EXPOSURE AND CONTROL 


for early, lasting immunity. This gives the best coxy protection and elimi- 
nates coxy as a factor in later stress conditions. 


HEALTHIER, STRONGER CHICKS 


that utilize feed efficiently—grow well—perform well in the laying house. 


from Coccidiosis in the laying house. Immunity, once developed, continues 
through the useful life of the laying bird. 


Lasting Immunity to 
Coccidiosis requires 
exposure and control! 


The “PROTECTION TEAM” of Coccr- 
Vac and a recommended coccidiostat, 
such as TRITHIADOL, assures both! 
CoccIVAc, a coccidiosis vaccine, provides 
a measured exposure through vaccination 
. .. TRITHIADOL, the superior, time-tested 
coccidiostat by Sterwin, protects while 
immunity is developing. 


ciency with the CoccrVac program. 
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